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Tans Prerth 


“cA Master of Tonal Colorin3” 


The Eminent Pianist and Composer Who Is Playing His Own Quarter-Tone Concerto, the First Ever 
Written, With the Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski Conducting, March 28, 29 and 31. 





MUSICAL COURIER 


LYNNWOOD 
DIMITRI 

ted pianist and composer, with Albertina Rasch, producer of ballets, and Arthur 
Lang, musical director for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, who conducted the 
ce symphony orchestra used in the recording of Mr. 
isical number in The March of Time Vf) 
ther at the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 


} . 
nai MINSIé f 


TIOMKIN, 


FARNAM, 
organist, photographed during his recent visit with friends in the Catskills, following 
his two 
seventy-five 
ee Tiomkin’'s original modernist 
Tiomkin and Miss Rasch are working 
studios on the Coast, Mr. Tiomkin comp 
o the Rasch ballets productions as 


months’ trans-continental tour. 
in such s The Rogue § 
Varch , and Good News. 


h of Time 


THE NEW YORK 
QUARTET, 


annual 


STRING 
on their 


zisit to Palm Beach 
where they have given seventy-five con- 


certs mm the past five years. 


| Ca ei 


ERCY RECTOR STEPHENS 
VREELANI 


at Atlantic City. Haddon 


HARALD KREUTZBERG 
portraying his version of Three Mad Figures. 
f the Stephens for years 


{IND JEANNETTE 


for a week-end 


This young dancer, in company with his partner, 
Yvonne Georgi, has given fourteen recitals in New York this season, and with each appearance has 
reconfirmed the general opinion that he is a great artist. 
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DUVAL STUDIOS, Inc. 


NEW YORK PARIS MILAN 


i: F 
vor — OPERA — CONCERT 
rnegic 
(Cirele 1350) 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





HENRIETTE MICHELSON 


Member of Facult 
after 
REsUMING 


Is 
ue = couieete of Musical Art, 
ourn in Europe 
er Private Crasses 


Telephone: Trafalgar 6701 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studios 
Steinway Hall, 113 West $7th St., New York City 
140 East 19th St., New York City 
Tel. Stuyvesant 5956 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


Vio_inist—ConDucTor—TEACHER 
Member of American String oo ora ,_ Available 
for Concerts. C dat 

SS) NS Orchestra 
1769 Eastburn Ave. Tel. Foundation 7068, N.Y.C. 








MRS. WOOD STEWART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of the faculty Institute of Musical Art 
Studio: Tuesdays & Fridays, 138 West 58th St., 
Yew York 


Telephone: Circle 3930 





BEATRICE M. KLUENTER 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist Sixth Ave. M. E. Church. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
1 Adrian Ave., New York Tel Marble 5489 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Faculty Member of the Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard Music School 
Course at orgy = School, 
Barrington, 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Summer Great 


Studios: 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SPEciauist 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: Penn: 2634 





BIRGIT LUND 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
160 West 73rd Street, New York 
Trafalgar 6701 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 a N. Y. 
221 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N. 
2634 and onal 1429 








CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetitzky E 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 








FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 


New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 
Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 

Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, 

Telephone Audubon 3748 


The New York 








WALTER L. BOGERT 


Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 





JEANNETTE HUTCHISON 


Certirigp Teacher oF P1ano, 
Harmony, Countgrpoint, Composition 
ano Musicat History 
Melody Way, etc., for inners; also Trains 
Teachers; Sublic Sch ; Piano Classes. 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, New York 
Chickering 9370 





FRANCIS MOORE 
PIANIST—TEACHER 


169 East 78th St., New York Ce 
572 Manor Lane, Pelham Manor, yy, 
Telephones: Sacramento 8086 or Pelham 2260 





MME. GINA CIAPARELLI- 
VIAFORA 


Formerly Leading Soprano Metropolitan 
Opera House 
Teacher of noted artists 
Authority on Voice PLacinG 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
dorsed by world’s greatest artists 
310 West 79th Street ew 
Tel.: Endicott 0252 


En 
Studios: York 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
16 rue des Marroniers, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





PROF. A. H. TROUK 


Pupil of 
Joacnim — Massart — Dont 
TEACHER OF THE CELEBRATED 
Max RostHat anv Gisetta Nev 
Telephone—Dickens 6740 





KATHERINE BELLAMANN 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 200 West 57th Street, New York 
Phone Circle 9873 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 
Mozaat Festivar 
of Harrisburg, Pa. 


Studio: 58 West 55th Street, New York 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 


ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 


PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 

TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


50 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 3464 











WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 637 South Lorraine B’lvd 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Telephone Wyoming 4921) 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist Teacher of Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
“A Maker of Readers” No instrument used. 
Both classes and individual instruction. 
Moved to 1425 Broadway, Harpoon 0 
House Studios. hone Penn. 3634 
Residence Phone: 2838W, cadanes Center 








ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. ¥ Phone 2634 Penn. 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers cf Singing 





Mrs. A. THEODORE GAILLARD 
PIANO and HARMONY 
Specializing in Teaching Children 
Endorsed by: Gabrilowitsch, Schelling, Samaroft 
61 East 86th St., New York Tel. Sacramento 3255 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 


Directors: 
Jessiz B. Gisses and Marcaret Hopkins 


Telephone Wadsworth 4433 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 


“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.’ 
rancesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: Cathedral 6840 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street New 
Teleph : Rhineland 8623 


York City 








LEON CARSON, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


New jerey Studio New York Studio 
20 Cottage Place, Nutley 703 Steinway Hall 
Tel.: Nutley 2499 Tel.: Circle 5161 





MRS. J. HARRISON - IRVINE 
VOICE—PIANO 
Diction—Coacuinc—Sicut Ravine 


ACCOMPANISTE 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York Phone Circle 1350 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 


VIOLINIST, CONDUCTOR ann COMPOSER 
Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York City 
Musical Director Station WTIC 
Hartford, Conn. 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North 
Telephone: Gramercy 1717 


New York 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
Organist Calvary Baptist Church, New York 
PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 


Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka, Liszt and 

—— Leipzig. N. l of Music & Arts, 
0 West 92nd St. Tel. Schuyler 4140 

AB arranged to suit individual 4 ramen 


Personal address, 601 wae t., 
Tel. Audubon 114 





CARL FIQUE 
KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 


Piano, Voice, Harmony anv 
Com Position 


28 South Portland Avenue 





Brooklyn 


EDOARDO PETRI 


Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Endorsed by world famous singers and 


educators 


Studio: 1425 Broadway New York 


Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals— Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 
Also Classes for Children 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Studio 32 (Metro 
politan Opera House Bidg.), N. Y., 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
Thursdays Only 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 





THE ADDYE YEARGA 
INSTITUTE 


OF PIANO CLASS INSTRUCTION 


IN HALL 


Graduates now teaching in New York Schools 
Normal class every month. 
York Circle 6322 


65 West 56th Street, New 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
a ag Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
New York one: Pennsylvania 2688 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 


Vocat Piano Instauction 
ppointment only 
853 By spre Hall, New "York 
hone: 0951 Circle 


gps 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 


Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on ocice Development 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Srupios: 1425 Broapway, * Y 
hones: 4119-2634 Penn 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
School of Music, 


Columbia Chicago, Ill 





MME. ANITA RIO 


SOPRANO 


Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 i 22nd _ Street, aan York 
hone: Chelsea 9 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Teacher of International Artists 


ALICE ame kin’ GEORGES PAELANCED, 
DIA LYPKOVSK 


132 West eal Street 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 


oe York City 
Louise Carroll, Secy 


DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 235 West 103rd Street, New York 
Phone Academy 2560 
In Tarrytown, N. Y., Tuesdays 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 








SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78tb Streets 
York 


MME. 


New 





BRUNO HUHN 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 











PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





APs FRANCIS J 
Concert Violinist 
Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. 


OLD, JULIUS 
Theorist and Musicologist 
1201 California St., San Francisco 





OWES, MR. and MRS. CHARLES 
Voice—Mise en scene 
446 South Grand View, Los Angeles 





THE CORNISH SCHOOL, INC. 
Drama—Music—Dance 

Nellie C. Cornish, Director 

710 E. Roy, Seattle, Washington. 





OLLYWOOD CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC AND ARTS 


Gladys T. Littell, founder and director 
5402-5408 Hollywood Boulevard 


Mary-V. Holloway, Registrar HO2658 





Master Class of ALBERTO JONAS 
Celebrated Spanish Virtuoso 

july 7 to August 16—Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mgt.: Sherman Hill, 329 Black Bldg, L.A. 





ANTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 
Fischer Studio Apartments, 
Seattle, Washington 


SAN FRANCISCO CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


ERNEST BLOCH, Director 
3435 Sacramento St.. San Francisco 





OTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 


Voice and Piano 
Member Ameriean Academy of Teachers of Singing. N. Y 
912 W. 20th St.. Los Angeles 


ATMAN, JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 


T. EMBER. ROSA 
“Producer of Vocal Artists” 
602 N. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 











THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON PIANO 
STUDIOS 
Coaching of Concert Programs a Spe- 
cialty 
26 O’Farrell St., San Francisco 





SMALLMAN, JOHN 
CONDUCTOR 
SMALLMAN A CAPPELLA CHOIR 
Los Angeles Oratorio Society 
1117 Beaux Arts Studio Bldg., Los Angeles 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Coneert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. 2634 Circle 


LOUISE SOELBERG 


CONCERTS IN DANCE DESIGN 
The Cornish School Seattle, Wash. 
VOICE 


*MARGOLI cuLTURE 


1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 








MUSICAL 


1 LEVEY 


Violin Studio 


Former leader 
London String Quartet 
Specializing in 
CuHamBer Music CLasses 
345 W. 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 8806 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone-Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 














“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vocci'musi 

Vocal Music 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


ROSALIE MILLER 


SOPRANO 
RECITAL — OPERA — ORATORIO 
Teacher cf Singing — Interpretation — Phonetics 
140 West 58th St., New York Phone: Circle 4468 








Mieczslaw Ziolkowski 


Head of Piano Department 


Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 





THE OSBORNE, N. Y. C. 
205 West 51th Street 


© KYZER sme ~ orcrion 


Tel.: Circle 5420 


SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist St. Bartholomew's Church 
28 East 70th St., New York 
Telephone Rhinelander 1750 





= 3C A | M-wrzZ 





MIS CHAKOFF 
CONCERT VIOLINIST 


Studio: 23 W. 70th St., N. Y. 
Tel Susq. 3549 or Susq. 4500 








COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 


Germany 


‘DILLING 


HARPIST 


Mgt. Haensel & Jones Studio: 
Steinway Hall, New York N. Y¥. 


Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, 





25 W. 51 8t., 
Tel. Circle 1617 





ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Conductor and Vocal Teacher 
Member of Faculty 
Curtis INSTITUTE OF MusiI0o 
Philadelphia 
Residence: Manhasset, L. I. 
Phone Manhasset 741 








SUMMER STUDY 
IN PARIS 


FOR VOCAL STUDENTS 
For Catalogue Address 

Tue Craupe Warrorp Stupios 

4 West 40th St.. New York 


Pennsylvania 4897 














SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 





it: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, N. J. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, 


WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


Teeeren OF PIANO 
OCAL COACHING 


Residence: 319 ma 95th St., N. Y. Phone: 10021 River 


FLORA BELL 


Coloratura Soprano 
Care of Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 





Chicago 








Address: 


RAPHAEL BRONSTEIN 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
EXPONENT OF PROF. LEOPOLD AUER 
255 West 90th St., N. Y. C. Tel. Schuyler 0025 
1714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. Tel. Rittenhouse 1981 


nour MO WE ing 


New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 








166 W. 72nd St., 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


HOTEL ROYAL. 635 W. 112th St., New York 
: Cathedral 7570 


ERNEST 


WHids 


ORGANIST 
St. James Church Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


EDWARD GARRETT 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Assistant to Alberto Jonfis, Author of the famous 
“‘Master School of Piano Playing’ ete. 

New York: 817 Steinway Hall (Thursdays) 
Srupios {Philadelphia: 2126 Walnut St. (Wednesdays) 

[Atlantic City: 47 South Windsor Ave. 
TELEPHONES: Circle 2916—Locust 5133—Dial 2-4464 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


——=== Plantst =—S=— 
IN AMERICA 1930-1931 
Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, 113 West 57 St.,N.Y. 
or Grace Pratt, 603 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 


MR. and MRS. 


Henry HowenHUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 


Studio: 809 Stelnway Bidg., ag W. 57th St. 
Address: 144 E. 1 
Tel. Mott Haven 0363. ow York 


























Baroness TURK-ROHN 


Vocal Instructor 

Opera — Concert — Oratorie 

1435 Kimball Bidg., Chicago 
Wabash 8907 





JOHN WARREN ERB 


171 West 7ist Street 
New York City 
Phone Trafalgar 3110 





HERBERT MUSTARDE 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 


Repertoire 
Style—Diction 


Voice Specialist 
Teacher of Singing 


1425 Broadway, N 
Tel: PENN ness 





COURIER 


JULIUS GOLD 


Theorist and Musicologist 
California St., San Francisco, 


BLEAKLEY 


SOPRANO 
170 N. Franklin Street, 
Hempstead, Long Island, N. Y. 


GRACE G. GARDNER 
EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 

ernamgy ar yr Ake recognized as a Voice Builder, Voice 


Repairer and 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Diction. Teacher of Lucille 
Studio: Hotel 


Lawrence and many other successful singers. 
Metropole, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE MARGARET E, MacCONACHIE 


STUDIOS OF MUSIC 
Voice and Piano Brownsville, 


JERDONE BRADFORD 


CONTRALTO 
Formal and Informal Music 
Personal Management 237 East 20th St., New York 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Florence, Italy Berlin, Germany 
To Dec. 15, 1929 1 to Mar. 15, 1930 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


A 
T 
H Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 
U 
R 


Associated with Frank La Forge 
14 West 68th St. 


1201 California 





Address: 








Texas 








Jan. 








New York City 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary, 
412 Fifth Ave., New 


OTTO LUENING 


Composer—Conductor 
2% years executive director Opera Dept. Eastman School 
Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
687 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. Tel.: Plaza 7692 


{ BUTLER 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
512 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 


: HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
169 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SHERMAN Square Stupios: 160 W. 73rd St., New York City 
Tel.: Trafalgar 6701 and Endicott 0748 


TITTA RUFFO 


Viale pein 14, ~ > md Italy 
New York Addres: 
c/o Fred’k W. Sperling, 27 "Cedar St. 


MARGARITA MELROSE 
PIANIST 
7622—12th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. 5255 Bensonhurst 
“Miss Melrose comes out of the West with a tone which 
is vigorous, not to say thundering.”—N. Y. Werld. 
MME. 


ium CROXTON 
COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Croxton Management, Hotel 
Hamilton, West 73d Street, 
New York City 


MARY THOMAS DUFFIELD 
SOPRANO 
CONCERT OPERA RECITAL 
6253 Sheridan Road, Chicago 
Phone: Rogers Park 1237 


cer ROLAND 











Soprano 


Concerts 























(GARDNER) 
Movietone and Radio 


Sherman Square Studios, 160 W. 73rd St., N. Y¥. C. 
Telephone mornings only Trafalgar 6700 


Specialist in Opera, Concert, 





March 29, 1930 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Teacher of J. Claussen, 
Claire Dux, Helen Stan- 
ley and many other fa- 
mous singers. 


Now in 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. 
Studio: 614 South Van Ness Ave. 


| Under management of L. E. Behymer, Auditorium Bldg. 


PANGRAC STUDIOS 


VOICE — PIANO — ORGAN 
THEORETICAL BRANCHES 
415 Central Park West, New York Tel. Academy 2447 


Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
1416 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St, N. Y¥. 
: L. E. Behymer, Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


MINTZ 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
115 West 7th St., Plainfield, N. J. 
Telephone: Plainfield 9299 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER - RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steel Pickernell 
29 West 57th Street, New York Plaza 2508 


ALICE HACKETT 


In Musical Interpretations for Young People 
Mgt: Ernest Briggs, Times Bldg., New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 
specialties 


Address—1I5 West IIth St., N. Y. City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


DORA BECKER - SHAFFER 


Concert VIOLINIST AND T 
Interviews Ree yee y 3:3 
610 STEINWAY HALL, NEW TORK cITY 
Telephone: Circle 8277 


BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 
VOICE BUILDING 
REPERTOIRE COACHING 
Address: 301 Clinton Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Telephones: Waverly 4200 and Terrace 8915 


ALEXANDER ROSANOFF 


Teacher of Singing 
Formerly of the Imperial Opera in Moscow and loading 
opera houses in Italy. R by 

Serafin and Koussevitzky. 
Studio: Hotel Ansonia, B’way & 734 St., New York 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephi L h 
Studio: 32 West 82nd Street, New York 
Susquehanna 1980 


DANIELL 


M 

A 

D VOICE BUILD 

G Dieghoodnede | Breathing and EV ice Placement 

E Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 
Telephone Monument 0777. 


NORMAN J. CAREY 


BARITONE 
130 West 57th Street, 
Telephone Circle 0990 


VERA NETTE 


VOICE TEACHER 
NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Private Address: 400 West End Ave., N. Y. 























Chicago 





Studio: 























Address: New York 





Sus. 2015 





LLOYD 


MORSE. 


TENOR bed 
Concert, Opera, Oratorio 


Care Musical Courier 
113 W. 57th St. New York City 





VIGTOR HARRI 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest in opera 


Apply to President for all Information 


Baroness Katharine E. Von Klenner 
1730 Broadway, New York 
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L’Ehsir D’Amore Is Revived at 
the Metropolitan Opera House 


Donizetti Opera Enthusiastically Received—Gigli, Singing Nemorino 
for the First Time in His Career, Scores a Triumph, Revealing 
Unsuspected Humor—Nina Morgana Replaces Fleischer 
as Adina and Shares Honors With Gigli—Other 
Operas of the Week. 


A great deal of joviality prevailed inside 
the Metropolitan Opera House, both on the 
stage and in the capacity audience, on F riday 
evening. It was the revival of Donizetti's 
L’Elisir D’Amore, given for the first time 
since 1920, then with Enrico Caruso. 

Mr. Gatti, Serafin, Setti and all others con- 
cerned in the revival, are to be highly com- 
plimented, as well as the finely chosen cast, 
for what turned out to be really a great 
performance. For the balance of the season 
the opera should be given before sold out 
houses. 

The most impressive thing about L’Elisir 
D’Amore is its delightful freshness. The 
music is tuneful, lively, and, under Mr. Sera- 
fin’s electric baton, takes on new beauties. 
The chorus does admirably ; there are color- 
ful new costumes and Joseph Novak has pro- 
vided, for the tired eyes, some lovely new 
scenery. 

As for the cast, it was excellent. Mr. 
Gigli sang Nemorino for the first time, it is 
said, in his career. Judging from his un- 
qualified success, he will be requested to sing 
it numerous times. One did not suspect 
Gigli capable of such spontaneous humor ; 
his characterization was that of a bashful, 
clumsy bumpkin very much in love with the 
fascinating Adina. His antics provoked 
many a hearty laugh. And he sang beauti- 
fully. After the famous third act aria, he 
was accorded one of the greatest ovations 
the writer has ever witnessed on the opera 


stage. The applause came from all parts of 
the house and the genial tenor was kept 
running across the stage to acknowledge the 
plaudits. 

Due to the last minute indisposition of 
Editha Fleischer, Nina Morgana sang Adina 
and scored a brilliant success. Charmingly 
piquant in appearance and as graceful as one 
could hope, Miss Morgana sang her music 
with consummate skill. She had sung the 
role previously on the Pacific Coast and gave 
one a comforting sense of surety about her. 
In excellent voice, the young singer easily 
captivated her listeners. 

Miss Morgana and Mr. Gigli did some 
fine work in the final act, their voices blend- 
ing perfectly. The cast was further enriched 
by the performance of Ezio Pinza as Dulca- 
mara, De Luca, as Belcore, revealed a seem- 
ingly worn voice, but one must take into 
consideration his many, many years of opera- 
tic routine. 

There were several reminders of another 
great Nemorino—Enrico Caruso. For one 
thing Mr. Gigli’s exquisite singing brought to 
mind the older tenor’s voice and humor in 
such parts. But Gigli can well stand on his 
own feet. Vocally he was all that could be 
desired, and he added just another triumph 
to his long list. Caruso’s brother, who is 
visiting this country now, was in the audi- 
ence and went back stage to congratulate 
Gigli—and hearing Nina Morgana, in a prin- 
cipal role, brought back the days when “little 





BENIAMINO GIGLI, 
who, in singing the role of Nemorino in Donizetti's L’Elisir d’Amore for the first time 
in his career, at the Metropolitan on Friday evening, March 21, scored another brilliant 


success. 
several minutes. 


After the famous last act aria, Mr. Gigh was tendered aw ovation that lasted 
(Photo by Carlo Edwards) 


Nina” toured in concert with Caruso, she 
being one of his promising young protegées. 
Miss Morgana, now a full fledged artist, 
bears out the late tenor’s prophecy. All this, 
of course, is incidental, but of interest to 
opera goers, who, by the way, should not 
fail to hear the Donizetti revival. It is an 
artistic relaxation. 
MApDAME ButterFL_y, MArcH 17 

Madame Butterfly received its fifth per- 
formance this season on Monday evening, 
with Maria Mueller appealing and glorious- 
voiced in the title role, while Frederick Jagel 
as Pinkerton was utterly charming both in 
voice and appearance. The rest of the fa- 
miliar cast also was excellent; it comprised 
Mmes. Bourskaya and Wells, and Messrs. 
Basiola, Bada, Malatesta, Ananian, Quintina 
and Gandolfi. Mr. Bellezza conducted. 

Loutse, Marcu 19 

With Bori and Trantoul as the lovers, and 
Telva and Rothier as the mother and father, 
supported by a familiar cast, another splendid 
performance of Louise was given on March 
19 under Hasselmans’ direction. The large 
audience was most enthusiastic. 

TALES OF HoFFMANN, Marcu 20 

The third performance of Offenbach’s 
Tales of Hoffmann brought Armand Tokat- 
yan in the title role, in place of Antonin 
Trantoul, who had sung it twice before. 
Nina Morgana was again the Olympia, voic- 

(Continued on page 34) 


Columbia University Offers Course 
in Modern Music 


The announcement of the Summer Session 
of Columbia University in New York City 
lists a number of music lecture-courses of 
interest. In the Columbia section Professor 
Rossetter Cole, who has been the head of 
the music department for many summers, 
announces a course in Modern Music which 
should be a great boon to those who have 
been perplexed by what has happened in re- 
cent years in the field of musical composi- 
tion. Professor Cole has the reputation of 
being not only an entertaining lecturer but 
also an authority on the subjects he dis- 
cusses. The catalogue describes the course 
as dealing intensively with the music of the 
last fifty years. The various harmonic and 
melodic idioms and characteristics of such 
representative composers as Franck, De- 
bussy, Richard Strauss, Ravel, Respighi, and 
others are fully discussed and _ illustrated, 
leading to the more revolutionary ideas of 
such twentieth-century composers as 
Schoenberg, Stravinsky and others. Pres- 
ent-day tendencies and problems are thor- 
oughly discussed. 

Other lecture-courses given by Professor 
Cole in the Summer Session are Music of 
the 18th and 19th Centuries and Musical 
Masterpieces, both illustrated with musical 
examples. 


Beryl Rubinstein to Direct Singers’ 
Club of Cleveland 


dean of the 


3eryl Rubinstein, faculty of 
the Cleveland Institute of Music, is the new 
director of the Singers’ Club of Cleveland. 
This organization is one of the oldest of its 
kind in this part of the country and will 
give its 114th concert this spring. 

Mr. Rubinstein is a_ versatile musician. 
He came to Celeveland nine years ago to join 
the faculty of the Institute of Music. "He 
came with a national reputation as pianist 
and composer, and has gained an enviable 
place in the musical life of Cleveland. In ad- 
dition to his teaching at the Institute he 
concertizes extensively, gives sonata and trio 
recitals with chamber music and ensemble 
groups, composes music for voice, piano and 
orchestra, and conducts the Senior Orchestra 
of fifty pieces at the Institute. 

Although he has never conducted a male 
chorus, Mr. Rubinstein has been a choral 
conductor and has a fine background for his 
new directorship, combined with a great 
enthusiasm for it. 


Philharmonic-Symphony to Sail for 
European Tour on April 23 

The Philharmonic-Symphony Society of 
New York, with Arturo Toscanini as its 
conductor, will sail on the S. S. de Grasse 
April 23 for its European tour, which will 
open in Paris on May 3, The itinerary 
abroad includes twenty -three concerts in fif- 
teen cities in nine different countries, during 
a period of five weeks. 


Rare Havemeyer Saateanecute to 


Be Sold 


On the evening of April 10, at the Ameri- 
can Art Association Anderson Galleries, Inc., 


30 East 57th Street, New York City, a 
Stradivarius violin (1716), two violins by 
Giovanni Baptista Rogerius (1699 and 1701), 
and a Giacomo Pietro Rogeri cello, the 
property of the estate of the late Mrs. H. O. 
Havemeyer, will be put up for sale. The 
instruments are authenticated by Jay C. 
Freeman of the Wurlitzer Company, and 
are said by him to be of exceptional quality 
and value. Photographs and certificates 
will go with them to > the successful bidders. 


Omaha's pas 1ony 


Season Ends 
German Grand Opera Company Wel- 
comed—Other News 


Omauna, Nes.—Music by Richard Wag- 
ner was prominently featured on the last pro 
gram of the Omaha Symphony Orchestra, 
the Lohengrin Prelude and the Bridal 
Chorus from the same opera, and the clos- 
ing scene from the first act of Parsifal form- 
ing the greater part of the evening’s offer- 
ings. Again Sandor Harmati proved him- 
self a thoroughly sympathetic and authori- 
tative interpreter of the Wagnerian music, 
his conducting showing a close and inten- 
sive study of the scores and a fine mastery 
of their content. Excellent assistance was 
rendered by a choral group trained by Carol 
Markoff Pitts and Herrold de Grosse, and, 
in the Parsifal excerpts, by two popular lo- 
cal baritones, Harry M. Cooper and Harry 
S. Disbrow. MacDowell’s Second Indian 
Suite formed the remaining part of the pro- 
gram and charmed anew by its freshness, its 
characteristic colorings and individual style. 
Conductor and orchestra were deluged with 
a ae 

The German Grand Opera Company gave 
two performances here under the loc al aus- 
pices of the Associated Retailers and the 
American Legion, the works performed be 
ing Die Walkuere and Tristan und Isolde. 
Lavishly equipped with everything needful 
for carrying out their plans, this company 
regaled their local audiences with two really 
splendid performances and conferred a no 
table benefit on a community in which opera 
of Metropolitan standards is heard only at 
rare and distant intervals. Principals in 
the Walkuere performance were Gotthold 
Ditter (Wotan), Johannes Sembach (Sieg 
mund), Juliette Lippe (Sieglinde), Mar- 
garete 3aumer (Bruennhilde), Laurenz 
Pierot (Hunding) and Mabel’ Ritch 
(Fricka). Ernst Mehlich conducted. The 
whole presented a fine synthesis of excellent 
singing, expressive orchestral playing, ap 
propriate acting and beautiful stage pic 
tures. Much the same may be said of the 
Tristan performance in which Rudolf Ritter 
was the Tristan and Johanna Gadski the 
Isolde. Brangaene’s part was sung by 
Sonia Sharnova and the lesser roles of Kur 
wenal, Melot and King Mark were taken by 
Richard Karl Pusch and Dudley 
Marwick respectively. Masterly was the 
conducting of Ernest Knoch, 

The four gentlemen who form the Kedroff 
Quartet are deserving of much gratitude for 
the pleasure they gave for the Tuesday 
Musical Club. Despite the medium of a 
language foreign to all but a very few, they 
were able, by the amazing variety of their 
effects, the beauty of their individual and 
combined voices and the easy control of the 
technical requirements of their art, to in- 
terest, edify and thrill the good sized audi- 
ence which gathered to hear them. The 
Tuesday Musical Club is to be congratu- 
lated on its selection of this and other attrac- 
tions of the season. 7. Fs De 
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Friends of Music at Metropolitan 
Next Season 

The Society of the Friends of Music, 
which concludes its 1929-30 season at Mecca 
Temple tomorrow, will use the Metropolitan 
Opera House for its concerts next winter. 
From October 26 to March 22 ten concerts 
will be given. The allotment of seats for 
next season will begin on May 1. In order 
that the prices may be kept down to a limit 
accessible to all music patrons, 
the Society has committees to in 
crease the fund for the coming 
year. 


classes of 
formed 
guarantee 


Louis Eckstein in New York 


Loius Eckstein, president and general di- 
rector of the Ravinia Opera, is in New York 
completing arrangements for the Ravinia 
opera season of 1930, which will begin June 
21 and close September 1. During his stay 
in New York Mr. Eckstein is makir ng his 
office headquarters in the Graybar Building, 





MUSICAL 


MINNA vs. COSIMA—A Review 


anent Wagner's two 
is revived by the 
Truth 


The old controversy 
wives, Minna and Cosima, 
publication of a new book entitled The 
About Wagner. It is the work of Philip 
Dutton Hurn and Waverly Lewis Root, and 
is published by the Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. The basis of it is the recently 
discovered Burrell collection of Wagner ar- 
chives. 

This Burrell coilection was 
gether laboriously by the Hon. 
wife of the Hon. Willoughby Burrell, who 
later became Lord Gwydyr. Her father 
was Regius Professor of Medicine at Trinity 
College, Dublin. After her death in 1898 
all of this material lay forgotten in a safe 
deposit vault, where it was found on May 
19, 1929. 

Some people will consider that it was 
rather unfortunate that the collection did not 
remain permanently where it was, out of 
sight and forgotten. However, the harm is 
done. The material is at hand and has led 
to the writing of this book, which is a de 
fence of Wagner’s first wife, Minna, and a 
scathing denunciation of his second wife, 
Cosima, and of everything pertaining to 
Wahnfried, including Wagner himself. 

In the Burrell collection of Wagneriana 
letters were found, intimate letters that 
should never have been preserved, letters that 
should not now be published. Also, there 
was a copy of Wagner’s privately printed 
autobiography, which seems to differ from 
the public edition published later. The au 
thors of the book under review intimate that 
Cosima made the changes, and even suggest 
that she was the real author of the autobiog- 
raphy. 

This 


full of 


gathered to- 
Mrs. Burrell, 


a best seller. It is 
scandal. The title of it should be 
Wagner and Women. This title was, how- 
ever, not available, having been preempted 
by Julius Kapp for his book published in 
1912 in German and translated into French, 
expected!) in 1914. 


book should be 


(as might be 


3ut why bring to life at this late date all 
of this scandal of many, many years ago?’ 
Why this defence of Minna? Why this 
attack of Cosima? It all seems utterly un- 
called-for. What difference do these facts 
make, even if they are all true? Of what 
importance are the surmises and conjectures 
as to Wagner’s own paternity, as to the 
extent of his relations with Jessie Laussot 
or Mathilde Wesendonck, as to the influence 
of these and other women, including his two 
wives, upon his artistic output? 

It all seems terribly futile and in doubtful 
taste. Also, it seems absurd to intimate that 
this is a necessary scientific document without 
which biographical material concerning Wag- 
ner must necessarily be incomplete. Bee- 
thoven has been made the victim of similar 
essays, all sorts of smut being put into print 
regarding him. Why? Is it possible to be- 
lieve that any real lover of Wagner or of 
Beethoven, the artists, would turn his hand 
to this sort of defamation? 

In our authors’ efforts to establish a case 
against Cosima, they fall into occasional con- 
tradictions. They attempt to prove that 
Minna’s influence upon Wagner was to keep 
him at work at his composition; that Cos- 
ima’s influence was to interfere with this 
work. We read, pages 291 and 292: “The 
marriage (to Cosima) was followed by a 
noticeable slowing up of production. The 
third act (of G06tterdammerung) requires 
two years to finish and two more to score, 
probably because Cosima was more anxious 
that the falsified version of her husband’s re- 
lation with his first wife should be published 
(this refers to his autobiogrz aphy ) than that 
his musical work should progress. 

That is that. But at the foot of this 
same page, p. 292, one reads: “Was it true 
that the possibility of production stimulated 
his talent? On the evidence, we must say 
no. On the contrary, absorption with details 
of production may have prevented him from 
conceiving anything new.” 
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ECOLE NORMALE DE 
MUSIQUE DE PARIS, 
which will offer a number of 
scholarships at its summer ses- 
sion. Special features of the 
school this summer will include 
a course of ten lessons on inter- 
pretation by Alfred Cortot, a 
course in violin by Georges 
Enesco, and a series of chamber 
music concerts of modern French 
works. Berthe Bert of New 
York and J. C. Van Hulsteyn 
of Baltimore are American 
representatives of the school. 








Of course! It was not the influence of 
Cosima that slowed up his work, but the life 
he was leading. Also, perhaps, his age. Also 
the fact that he had already conceived the 
final act of G6tterdammerung and Parsifal. 
Also, still more important, he had used up 
the obvious ideas for music dramas. That 
is to say, his plans for his life’s work were 
made comparatively early. The evident, ob- 
vious works were all in view by the time 
he wrote Tristan. With Parsifal he com- 
pleted his plans. 

This “slowing up” of his work under the 
influence of Cosima is thus described by our 
authors on page 294: “In the entire nine- 
teen years of Cosima’s two periods of influ- 
ence, he produced nothing new; his entire 
output was the putting down on paper of 
the poem of one opera already planned, the 
composition of two operas already existing 
in his mind, and the completion of a third, 
begun some years ago.” 

Such an insignificant matter! The actual 
composition of one libretto and two scores— 
even if they were already planned! 

3ah! Such arguments are silly. A few 
more books like this and we will begin asking 
ourselves how soon a new Bacon-Shakespeare 
controversy will arise, and Wagner accused 
of not having written his own operas at all! 

The wonder of it is that he ever accom- 
plished what he did. Minna may have been 


a great aid to him with her economies, but 
she was irritating to him nevertheless, as is 
sufficiently proved by the portrait he made 
of her. For she was surely the inspiration 
of Fricka, the dullest and most boresome 
character Wagner ever conceived, and at- 
tached to his dullest music. Furthermore, 
Wagner was never, until he got the protec- 
tion of King Ludwig of Bavaria, out of 
debt. He lived by borrowing from his 
friends and admirers. 

How many of us could live that way and 
yet produce even the most meagre of art 
works? 

Wagner needs no defence. Whatever else 
he may have done—and he was no angel— 
he worked! That is the important thing for 
us, and in that particular he stands as a shin- 
ing model. His pertinacity and persistence 
were unbelievable. He never, through all 
his sufferings and anxieties, swerved from 
his direct course. He never, even in direst 
poverty, wrote down to the public. What 
difference, then, do the insignificant details 
of his life make ? None! 


Primrose Jebus Lowden Quartet 


William Primrose, distinguished Scotch 
viola player, has joined the London String 
Quartet, replacing Philip Sainton, this sea- 
son’s new member of the trio, who, upon 
medical advice, had to return to England. 
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STRAVINSKY’S ILE SACRE DU PRINTEMPS AND SCHOENBERG’S 
Dire GLUECKLICHE HaANpb To BE STAGED 
FoR First ‘Time in AMERICA 


League of Composers to Present These Novel Works on April 22 at the Metropolitan Opera House With the 
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Philadelphia Orchestra Conducted by Leopold Stokowski—Proceeds to Benefit the 


STRAVINSKY 


on 
LE SACRE DU PRINTEMPS 


as told to Michel Georges-Michel and Pub- 
lished in La Revue Musicale for 
December, 1923 


“The embryo is a theme that came to me 
when I had completed The Fire-Bird. As 
‘this theme, with that which followed, was 
conceived in a strong brutal manner, I took 
as a pretext for developments, for the evo- 
cation of this music, the Russian prehistoric 


IGOR STRAVINSKY BY 
epoch, since I am a Russian. But note well 
that this idea came from the music; the 
music did not come from the idea. My 
work is architectonic, not anecdotal; ob- 
jective, not descriptive construction.” 


DIE GLUECKLICHE HAND 


Die Glueckliche Hand is an opera whose 
subject and musical treatment are chatac- 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 


teristic of the great Viennese contemporary. 
It is scored for an enormous orchestra, part 
of which will be placed in oe pit and part 
behind the scenes, and calls for all sorts 
of extraordinary lighting devices which are 


SOUDEKINE 


National Music League and Composer's Fund. 


inextricably related to the stage action and 
musical development. Summed up briefly, 
the story of The Hand of Fate is that of a 
man struck low by fortune, who twice 
throws off his chains only to succumb to 
his destiny again. The parable is inter- 
preted by a Man, a Woman, a Stranger 
and a Chimera. There is also a chorus of 
whose presence we are made aware by 
fitfully lighted faces, by whispers and ad- 
monitory cries. 


Cooperating with Mr. Stokowski in this 
work are Robert Edmond Jones, celebrated 
American designer of stage settings, who 
has created the decor and costumes for this 

fantastic work for 
singers and mimes; 
and Reuben Ma- 
moulian, with Porgy 
and Applause and 
many other notable 
successes to his 
credit, who will di- 
rect the stage pro- 
duction. For the 
baritone solo role, 
the League has 
secured Ivan Ivant- 
zoff, and for the 
three mimes, Olin 
Howland, Doris 
Humphreys and 
Charles Weidman. 


LE SACRE 
DU PRIN- 
TEMPS 


By Leopold 
Stokowski 


Since 1913 I have 
wanted to conduct 
Le Sacre with Ballet 
but I could not find 
in America an or- 
ganization or or- 
ganized group of 
dancers and mime 
artists who could do 
the stage interpre- 
tation. Because this 
work is so ex- 
tremely difficult for 
rhythm and _ bodily 
motion both indi- 
vidually and in 
groups, it is only 
by long working together that any group of 
dancers could anywhere near approach the 
true interpreting of this work, which is cer- 
tainly the most difficult of musical dramatic 
compositions combining the dance, drama 
and orchestra. 

As we could not find a group already 
existing, we have formed-a group especially 
for this work. Martha Graham is forming 
the group of girls and she will dance the 
stupendous Danse Sacrale at the end which 
is the climax of the work. Leonide Massine 
is forming the group of men and is under- 
taking the responsibility of the whole 
choreography. 

Another reason why I think this season 
is particularly good for producing this work 
is that Le Sacre du Printemps is the crea- 
tion of both Stravinsky and Roerich, and 
Roerich is now back from Tibet and is in 
New York and is greatly helping us in 
aiming to express the profound significance 
of this work. I feel we are most fortunate 
to have his guidance and creative sugges- 
tions. Prof. Roerich is also designing the 
costumes and stage setting. Last spring, 
when I was in Europe, I had several talks 
with Stravinsky about this and about the 
musical side of the work. He has made 
some important changes in rhythm and or- 
chestration and his publisher is printing a 
new edition, which we are using. 

Although the creators of this work, Stra- 
vinsky and Roerich, are both Russians, we 
are not aiming to make this production of 
the work essentially Russian because we 
feel that the ideas and feelings it expresses 
are universal. Many tribes of Indians in 
this country have similar ritualistic cere- 
monies every spring. The same is true of 
many Asiatic countries. For this reason we 
are not making this particular production 
of any particular country or period. 


The ideas and emotions lying back of 
this work are so remote and deep that it 
is dificult to express these ideas and emo- 
tions clearly and simply so that they ex- 
plain themselves to the on-looker. Le Sacre 
expresses the pulsating movement of all 
nature, including man. It is one of the 
most colossal conceptions of art. 


LE SACRE DU PRINTEMPS 
(The Rites of Spring) 
Schaeffner 


The title of the Rites of Spring, and the 
subtitle, Pictures of Pagan Russia, are evi- 
dence of the thought which Stravinsky and 
his collaborator, Nicholas Roerich, painter, 
essayist and explorer, wish to convey in this 
ballet. They have emphasized the ceremo- 
nial and prehistoric character of the dance 
scenes, and this was carried out by Nijinsky 
in the choreography of the first production. 
After this first prodyction Stravinsky de- 
cided not to hold to a strict adherence of 
the choreography according to the first sce- 
nario; all that he felt necessary was to give 
a general idea of the rites of consecration to 
Spring in a Russia as indefinite in point of 
time as in place. It seemed of little use to 
expect from the dance that which had not 
been achieved in the production of 1913, since 
it had not been possible to translate into 
dance forms the original ideas of the vari- 
ous symphonic fragments. The music of the 
Sacre grows little by little to greater cli- 
maxes in an order almost inverse to the 
original scenic development, and suggests 


From an article by André 


LEONIDE MASSINE, 
who is in charge of the choreography in 
the Sacre. 


plastic ideas which scenically seem impos- 
sible to realize. 

Nevertheless, we will cite several pas- 
sages following his own titles from an ar- 
ticle which Igor Stravinsky published in 
Montjoie in May, 1913. “In the Rites of 
Spring I have wanted to express the sub- 
lime height of the spirit of nature in its re- 


DESIGN BY ROERICH FOR 


STAGE 


birth: a complete exhilaration causing ter- 
ror (panic) through such universal vigor. 
“In the prelude before the curtain rises | 
have given to the orchestra alone the idea 
of that great sense of fear which weighs 
upon all sensitive spirits before a controlled 
power, and this develops through the entire 
orchestra. It is a profound sensation of 


NICHOLAS ROERICH 
in Tibetan costume. From a fortrait by 
his son, Svetoslav Roerich. 


mysticism which comes to all things at the 
hour when nature renews its various forms 
of life; it is this vague, yet profound dis 
cord, which affects all puberty. Even in 
my orchestration, and in the play of melody, 
I desire to evoke this quality. 

“The entire prelude is based on a ‘mezzo- 
forte’, always even. The melody develops, 
however, in a horizontal line which only 
the mass of instruments—the intense dyna- 
mism of the orchestra and not that of the 
melodic line itself—increases or diminishes. 
Consequently I omitted from this melody the 
strings, which call forth and are repre 
sentative of the human voice in its ‘crescendi 
and diminuendi’, and I put into the first part 
the wood-winds which are more clear and 
dry in quality, less rich in flexibility of 
expression and, therefore, more easily used 
according to my liking. 

“To sum up, I have wanted to express 
in the Prelude a sense of awe in nature 
when confronted by a rising Beauty, a sa- 
cred fear before the Midday Sun, a kind of 
Pantheistic call. The musical material itself 
swells, expands and is then diffused ; each in- 
strument is like a bud which grows on the 
bark of a venerable tree; it becomes a part 
of an immense ensemble. And the entire or- 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Alexander McCurdy, Jr., Recitals 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, Alexander Mc- 
Curdy, Jr., organist and choir director of 
Second Presbyterian Church, gave the third 
in his March Saturday afternoon 
organ recitals, on March 15, when his pro- 
gram consisted entirely of Choral-Preludes 
by Bach. A large gathering was present to 
enjoy this great organ music. 

The Choral-Preludes used at this recital 
were—A Mighty Fortress Is Our God 
(Fughetta), Our Father Which Art in 
Heaven (five parts), Through Adam’s Fall 
Debased (Fugue on the Chorale), If Thou 
Sut Suffer God to Guide Thee (Theme in 
the pedal), All Glory Be to God on High 
(Fugue on the Chorale), Good Christian 
Men Rejoice (Double Canon), O Man Thy 
Grievous Sin Bemoan (Coloratura Style of 
Bohm), Come Holy Ghost (Fantasia) and 
© Lamb of God All Holy (in three verses, 
first in second in tenor, third in 
yp dal Je 

Eleanor Eaton, 
artist, singing 
Heart Ever Faithful, 
¢ 


series of 


soprano, 


soprano, was the assisting 
beautifully the solo, My 
from Pentecostal Can- 
ata. 
Mr. McCurdy was also heard in a delight- 
ful organ recital at Irvine Auditorium of the 
University of Pennsylvania on March 16. 

His program was pleasingly varied and 
well calculated to appeal to the many types 
of people who attend the Sunday afternoon 
organ recitals there. The first numbers were 
two Sketches by Schumann, one in F minor 
and one in D flat. Both were interesting and 
finely played. The Angelus, by Massenet, 
was essentially religious in character, well 
suggesting the familiar painting of the same 
name. The chimes followed by the pensive 
theme carried out the illusion perfectly. 
Finale from The Grande Piece Symphonique 
by Cesar Franck was a powerful number, 
contrapuntal in style. In Summer, by 
Charles Albert Stebbins, was a delightful 
little composition, evidently programmatic, 
as one could follow the accompanying poem 
very easily. The “summer haze” and “pip 
ing of God Pan,” “the lazy far-off hillsides,” 
etc., were all clearly spread out in the notes 
issuing from the organ. Bach’s Prelude and 
Fugue in E minor was splendidly played, 
with the themes clearly brought out. After 
this number the audience was requested to 
join in singing the first hymn printed on 
the back of the program; Rejoice Ye Pure 
in Heart. 

Sunrise by Georges Jacob was played next 
by Mr. McCurdy and was also descriptive, 
beginning with the sustained notes in hgh 
register pianissimo, and growing into the 
full blaze of glory of a sunrise. The second 
sung by the audience, followed this. 

Mountain from Seven Pas- 
Constance, by Sigfrid Karg 
charmingly modern number, 
real melody above the mod 


hymn, 
Legend of the 
tels of 
Elert, 
with 


Lake 
was a 
plenty ot 
ern harmonies 

Harry Benj 
major, brilliantly 


Toccata in G 
program. 


M. C. 


amin Jepson’s 
close d the 


Buchanan Songs Popular 
Among some 
are using Ann 
are Elisabeth 
song, In a 


of the prominent artists who 
abel Morris Buchanan’s songs 
Rethberg, who sings An Old 
Garden of Dreams and Wild 
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Jane Johnson Burroughs of Indian- 
apolis, who has met with much success in 
concert, and who sings Mrs. Buchanan’s An 
Old Song; Franceska Kaspar Lawson, who 
includes on her programs Mrs. Buchanan’s 
My Candle and Wild Geese; Marie Montana, 
soprano of Detroit, sings ‘Mrs. 3uchanan’s 
Wild Geese, and says of the song that it is 
a “stunning number.” Miss Montana listed 
the song on her programs given at Lexington 
and Staunton, Va., on February 26 and 27. 
Muriel Magerl Kyle, dramatic soprano, who 
sings Mrs. Buchanan’s Wild Geese, An Old 
Song, and In the Path of Dreams, says of 
Wild Geese that it is a “beautiful song.” 


Geese ; 


Elizabeth Simpson’s Pupils 


Perform Exacting Programs 


Elizabeth Simpson, eminent California 
teacher and coach, turns out from her San 
Francisco and Berkeley studios a constant 
succession of concert pianists of whom any 
community might be proud. One of the most 
talented of these young artists is Stella 
Howell Samson, who recently gave a suc- 
cessful concert at the Berkeley Piano Club. 

Mrs. Samson played an exacting program 
including Chopin’s A flat Ballade, which she 
invested with poetic charm and dramatic 
fervor; Liszt’s Etude in D flat and Rhapsody 
XI in which she displayed a wide emotional 
range and brilliant virtuosity; a group of 
colorful modern numbers; and Liszt’s Con- 
certo in A major, which was a thrilling tour 
de force that gained for her an overwhelm- 
ing ovation. Mrs. Samson possesses all the 
attributes of a successful artist. She has 
technical brilliance, temperamental abandon, 
poetic insight, a warm, luscious tone, and a 
personality of unusual charm. She has ful- 
filled several other important engagements 
during the past few months, having been 
soloist at the San Francisco Musical Club, 
the Women’s City Club of Oakland and 

San Francisco, and the Senza Ritno Club of 
Oakland. 

Miss Simpson’s artist-pupils are greatly 
in demand for club engagements. Doris Os- 
borne was recently soloist at the Pacific 
Musical Society ; Mildred Turner played also 
at the Pacific Musical Society and has given 
joint recitals with Helen Gates Cochrane at 
the San Francisco Teachers’ College, the 
Women’s Athletic Club of Oakland, and the 
Soroptimist Club of San Francisco; she was 
also soloist at a concert given by the Santa 
Rosa Symphony Orchestra, playing a Men- 
delssohn concerto with great success. 

An outstanding feature of Miss Simpson's 
work is the monthly studio recital at which 
one may hear during the season many of the 
most important works of pianoforte litera- 
ture beautifully interpreted by the profes- 
sional members of her class. These programs 
are given to afford the necessary training 
for poise in concert playing, and the numbers 
offered are largely advance hearings of pro- 
grams to be publicly performed. The last 
recital was held on February 1, and the pro- 
gram included Liszt’s concerto in E flat and 
\ major; Beethoven’s Sonata Appassionata ; 
Scherzo, C sharp minor, Chopin; Brahms’ 
second Sonata for piano and cello; Varia- 
tions, Books 1 and 2, Paganini-Brahms; Le 
Gibet, Ravel; Il Raggio Verde, Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco; Toccata, Debussy; El Vito, In- 
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Ballade G minor, Chopin; Preludes G 
Rachmaninoff and Kunst- 
Strauss-Godowsky. 


fante; 
major and D flat, 
lerleben Waltzes, 


Klibansky Artists’ Activities 

From the Klibansky studios come the fol- 
lowing items: 

Lottice Howell has renewed her contract 
with the Metro-Goldwyn concern in Holly- 
wood. Feo Wunder made successful appear- 
ances at the Stadtheater in Beuthen, in 
Zauberflote, Bajazzo and Postillon. Phoebe 
Crosby and Gisela Dauer were soloists of 
the Kadio Hour of the Capitol Theatre, 
New York, and John Gutscher sang at one 
of the radio hours at the Capitol in De- 
cember. 

Everett Marshall gave two programs over 
Station WYNC, and Mildred Karady gave 
two programs over Radio Station WEVD. 
Grace d'Orsay sang on the radio program of 
the Endicott Johnson Company. Tilly de 
Garmo sang Anna in the opera, Hans Heil- 
ing, at the Kroll Opera, Berlin. Juliette 
Velti gave a recital in January in New York. 

Frances Berge was soloist at the Rotary 
Club concert in Hoboken, and sang at an- 
other concert in January, given on the S. S. 
America; she was soloist at the Free Syna- 
gogue at Carnegie Hall. 

Gladys Bowen was the soloist at a concert 
at the Highland Park Church, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Cyril Pitts was engaged for a special 
commercial hour in Detroit; he is first tenor 
of the Hudson Quartet in Detorit. Gwendo- 
lyn Rouse sings at St. Johns Episcopal 
Church, Ramsey, N. J. Ada Clement sings 
at the First Presbyterian Church, Ruther- 
ford, N. J. Vivian Hart was engaged for 
the Al Jolson Theatre in the revival of the 
Prince of Pilsen. Heinrich Kuppinger is 
singing with great success at the Stadt- 
theater in Stuttgart. 

Mme. Anna Shaeffler Schorr, of the Berlin 
Opera, returned from Europe to take up her 
studies with Mr. Klibansky. Lauritz Mel- 
chior writes Mr. Klibansky of his tremendous 
success in Barcelona; he was re-engaged for 
the Wagnerian performances in Paris in 
May. Edna Lambert has been engaged as 
soloist at the synagogue of the Jewish Temple 
in Brooklyn. 

All the above Kli- 
bansky Studio. 


are artists from the 


Katherine Bellamann Studio 
Recitals 

January and February recitals at the 
Studio were attended by large 
audiences and offered particularly interest- 
ing programs. The new singers introduced 
were Marjorie Harris, soprano; Reginald 
Thomas, tenor, and Charles Thorne, bari- 
tone. 

The quality of singing heard at these 
recitals is unusually fine and the programs 
carefully planned and carried out. The so- 
cial aspects of the studio recitals are attract- 
ing much notice. 

The singers taking part in the recent re- 
citals were: Marjorie Harris and Ellen 
Vanson, lyric sopranos; Margo Nugent, 
mezzo soprano; Nancy Trevelyan and Wil- 
ma Miller, coloratura; Reginald Thomas 
and John Lynskey, tenors; Herbert Meek, 
pianist and baritone; Charles Thorne, bari- 


The 
3ellamann 
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, 


CHARLES MADURO, 
composer, who conduc ted an orchestra of 
fifty at a recital of his own compositions, 
and also those of Baas Levenson, at 


Town Hall, New York, on March 20. 





tone; Zella Hall and Clara Fay, contraltos, 
and Celia Schiffrin and Elizabeth Kabollian, 
sopranos. 


Second of the March Concerts at 
Museum 

The second concert in the free symphony 
series under David Mannes at the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art took place on Saturday 
night, March 8, and was heard by 7,500 
people. The symphony on this occasion was 
Dvorak’s New World. At its conclusion 
there was an ovation for the orchestra and 
Mr. Mannes. The second part of the eve- 
ning’s program had two Intermezzi from 
the Jewels of the Madonna, by Wolf-Ferrari; 
a Concerto Grosso, by Handel, for solo 
quartet and string orchestra; a group of 
three “insect pieces,” including Liadow’s 
Dance of the Gnats, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Flight of the Bumble-Bee, and Czibulka’s 
Minuet of the Flies, and, in conclusion, two 
Wagnerian works, an excerpt from Gotter- 
dammerung, and the Rienzi Overture. 


Hart House Quartet on Tour 

The Hart House Quartet made its last 
Toronto appearance of the season at the 
Royal York Hotel before a capacity audi- 
ence which applauded to the echo. As the 
quartet left for its Western tour immedi- 
ately after the concert, about seventy-five 
enthusiasts escorted the members to the 
Union Station, where a demonstrative fare- 
well was staged. 

The cities which the quartet will visit are 
Montreal, Ottawa, Sault Ste. Marie, Sud- 
bury, Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, 
Edmonton, Vancouver and Victoria. 
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“ONE OF 


ALTON JONES 


AMERICA’S GREATEST GENIUSES OF THE PIANOFORTE.” 


—BROOKLYN TIMES 











“Remarkably gifted. He 


ance of 


created—this 


brilliance but 


jective content 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


de- 
served the enthusiasm his perform- 
the Schumann Fantasie 
dificult and mighty 
work which taxes the virtuoso as 
does no other music of Schumann, 
he played not only with force and 
in a manner that 
testified to his profound sympathy 
for and understanding of the sub- 
of the music.”— 


“One of the 
Pianists now in our midst,—a joy 
to watch as well as to hear. Played 
with the same finished technic and 
fine artistry which have gained him 
an enviable place in the pianoforte 
firmament in past seasons. The 
audience was large and well justi- 
fied in beating its hands.’"—New 
York Sun. 


most enjoyable 


TOWN HALL RECITAL, NEW YORK, FEBRUARY II, 1930 


“Compelled renewed admiration 
through gifts which have insured 
him a distinguished place among 
native pianists. Never content to 
remain stationary in his art, his 
successive appearances have un- 
failingly recorded artistic growth 
and enlargement. His concert last 
season was one of the most mem- 
orable favors of a season extra- 
ordinarily rich in fine piano play- 
ing."—New York Telegram. 








MANAGEMENT: DANIEL MAYER, Inc. 


“ART POISED AND STRONG—DRENCHED IN BEAUTY.” 





| STEINWAY PIANO | 





EGRAM 


113 WEST 57th ST... NEW YORK 


“A master technician.” 
—Brooklyn Times. 


“Unusual degree of color and 
emotional effectiveness. His ability 
to combine a singing tone with 
satisfactory volume and mass was 
an auspicious factor in his playing.” 

—New York Herald Tribune. 
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Basso Cantante and Vocal Pedagogue of 
International Fame 


Yeatman Griffith Will Conduct His Nineteenth Consecutive Season of 


SUMMER VOCAL MASTER CLASSES 


FOR 


ARTISTS — TEACHERS — STUDENTS 


NEW YORK CITY, JUNE 16th to JULY 26th 


AT THE 


YEATMAN GRIFFITH STUDIOS 


52 WEST 70th STREET — Telephone 8144 Endicott 


Enrollments May Be Made Before Or After June 16th As Work In These Studios Will Be Continuous Until July 26th. 
Yeatman Griffith Will Resume His Fall Season Of Teaching September 22nd. 


MRS. YEATMAN GRIFFITH — ASSOCIATE TEACHER 


MISS EUPHEMIA BLUNT—ASSISTANT TEACHER 
MR. WM. CALDWELL GRIFFITH—SECRETARY AND PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE 
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Victor Company Releases New 
Skilton Records 

releases The Victor 
Talking Machine Company issued three 
records by Charles Sanford Skilton, pro 
fessor of music at the University of Kansas, 
and well known composer of Indian music. 
They are the familiar Deer Dance and War 
Dance which are receiving their second re 
cording, and a new Shawnee Indian Hunting 
Dance, all played by the Victor Orchestra. 
The first two compositions have been be 
fore the public thirteen years and seem to 
have become permanent orchestra repertory. 
At the Boston Symphony popular concerts 
Signor Casella has presented the War Dance 
several times each season for the past three 
years and it has been featured in the symphony 
concerts for children at Boston, New York, 
Baltimore and cities farther west for several 


In its December 
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seasons. On December 16, Ernest Schelling 
presented it in his children’s concert at Car- 
negie Hall, N. Y. The new records make 
these compositions again available for use 
in schools and music clubs. 

The Shawnee Indian Hunting Dance was 
originally composed for a violin and piano 
sonatina, but has been arranged for orchestra 
and performed with marked success in Chi- 
cago and Kansas City. 


Recital at Granberry Piano School 


The Granberry Piano School, George Fol- 
som Granberry, director, gave a recital in 
the lecture room of the Ne w York school on 
March 12, at which the following pupils ap- 
peared: Nancy Post and George B. Post 3d, 
niece and nephew of Lady Astor, and grand- 
children of Charles Dana Gibson ; Virginia 
Schley, a granddaughter of the late Admiral 
Schley; Mary and Julia Willets, twin daugh- 
ters of Mr. and Mrs. J. Macy Willets; Julia 
Scribner, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Scribner, Jr., and also Ruth Burritt, Gert- 
rude Elsenheimer, Mildred MacQuillan, 
Elizabeth Dunn, Catherine Cortelyou Place, 
3arbara Sprague, Virginia Hodgson and 
Jean Flamhaft. 

The two-piano playing of Miss Burritt 
and Miss Elsenheimer was brilliant and fin- 
ished, while Miss Post, with Mr. Granberry 
at the second piano, showed much poise and 
power of interpretation. George Post, al- 
though but six years of age, gave much 
pleasure in two Bach selections, and both 
Miss Schley and Miss Hodgson, only seven 
years of age, showed a command of the key- 
board that was both musical and definite. 
The ensemble, comprising the Misses Julia 
and Mary Willets, MacQuillan, Dunn, Place 
and Sprague, gave an effective performance 
of Brahms’ Hungarian Dance. All the pupils 
were showered with applause. 


Activities of Mae Mackie Pupils 

Many pupils of Mae Mackie, well-known 
vocal teacher of Philadelphia, are making 
successful appearances before the public. 
Deborah Ledger, contralto, has been engaged 
for the operetta, The Chocolate Soldier. 
Josephine Burella, soprano, is appearing in 
leading roles with the Duse Art Theater 
Group, and is heard every Wednesday eve- 
ning over station WIP, with the Quaker City 
Players. Another pupil, Ida Brown, so- 
prano, also is singing regularly over the 
radio, appearing every Tuesday evening over 
WFAN. Mary O’Donnell, soprano, sang 
the lead in the pageant which preceded The 
Philopatrion Ball, one of the largest social 
functions of the city. 
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John Hutchins’ Pupil Signs Big 
Movie Contract 


Warner Brothers have announced the en- 
gagement of Jack Whiting, who will be 
featured in a new talking picture. Mr. 
Whiting is already well known to New 


JACK WHITING, 
pupil of John Hutchins, who promises 
to become one of filmdom’s most suc- 
cessful stars. 


York’s theater-going public for his splendid 
work in Hold Everything and many other 
musical comedies. This year his singing in 
Heads Up, one of the season's outstanding 
hits, was favorably commented upon. 

Assuredly this young man should prove a 
valuable asset to the film colony if one is to 
judge by the extremely fine taste of his 
singing and dancing that have been recorded 
at the Warner Brothers’ eastern studios. 
His voice is beautifully produced and ex- 
tremely well controlled. 

John Hutchins, vocal diagnostician, is 
elated over his pupil’s good fortune. 

“I feel confident,” said Mr. Hutchins, 
“that Jack Whiting will very shortly become 
one of filmdom’s brightest stars. In all of 
his study at my studio he has proven to be 
a singer of keen insight and appreciation of 
every detail of tone production. The Amer- 
ican public will be quick to recognize and 
applaud his unusual talent.” 


Martha Baird a Judge at 
Bamberger Contests 

Martha Baird, concert pianist, acted as 
judge recently during the annual contests for 
the Bamberger Music Scholarships. Miss 
Baird heard nine contestants during an after- 
noon at the South Side High School in New- 
ark, N. J. She said the experience was of 
the greatest interest and that several of the 
aspiring young people possessed real talent. 
The winners will receive a two-year scholar- 
ship at the Institute of Musical Art in New 
York. 


Bobby Kiss Scores in Recital 


Bobby Kiss, thirteen-year-old pianist, 
scored a great success at his recital in the 
Bronxville Schools auditorium on March 
16, before one of the largest audiences that 
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has ever had the privilege of hearing Bobby 
play. 

Presenting a program of numbers by Han- 
del, Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Debussy and Schubert, Bobby again proved 
his unusual mastery of his instrument and 
showed continued improvement in technic 
and style. Possessed of a delightful per- 
sonality and stage presence, Bobby immedi- 
ately wins his audience as soon as he steps 
upon the stage. He is a pupil of Louis 
Finton, of New York. 


Norden Historical Services 


N. Lindsay Norden, organist and musical 
director of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Germantown, Philadelphia, recently gave a 
series of five historical services, showing the 
development of church music from the very 
earliest composers up to the present time. 
Music of the sixteenth century was repre- 
sented by the composers, Scheidt, da Pales- 
trina, Hofhaymer, Anerio, Arkhangelsky, 
Arcadelt and Farrant, while for the seven- 
teenth century, Mr. Norden presented num- 
bers by Zipoli, Marcello, Couperin, Stradella, 
Croft, Vrosby and Stebbins. Music of the 
next century was by Gluck, Crotch, Cam- 
pagnoli, Mozart and Handel, the choir at 
this service being assisted by Frederic Cook, 
violinist, and Vincent Fanelli, harpist. The 
nineteenth century brought Mendelssohn (as 
arranged by Bartholdy), Gounod, Saint- 
Saéns, Chopin and Liszt, and the last service 
included works by four living composers, two 
Americans, Hadley and Dickinson; French, 
Honegger, and German, Strauss. 


N. J. College for Women to Give 
New York Concert 


A program composed largely of sacred mu- 
sic of the 16th and 17th centuries will be pre- 
sented by the choirs of the New Jersey 
College for Women at Town Hall on April 
4, J. Earle Newton, director of music at the 
college, conducting. 

The program will include two numbers 
from the Mediaeval Songs of William Henry 
Bell for three-part chorus, strings and piano, 
which will be heard in New York for the 
first time, also Mendelssohn's motet, Surrexit 
Pastor Bonus, for four-part chorus and soli 
which will receive its first presentation in 
New York, with accompaniment of strings 
and organ. The soloists will be Jean Knowl- 
ton, Jessie Hewson and Melva Forsyth, so- 
pranos, and Elise Macy Nelson, contralto. 
William Ifor Jones will be at the organ and 
Mary Schenck at the piano. A string orches- 
tra of twenty-one pieces will also take part. 


Conradi Pupil Scores Success 

Philip Jeffreys, pupil of Austin Conradi, of 
Baltimore, scored a huge success recently in 
two concerts at Norfolk, Va., and Greens- 
boro, N. C. He presented the same program 
in both cities, numbers by Gluck-Friedman, 
Brahms, Bach-Busoni, Beethoven, Chopin, 
Ravel and Liszt, drawing from the former 
city the press encomium of pianist of “su- 
perb technical skill,” whose playing was 
“straightforward, workmanlike and pleasant,” 
and deserved “the round of spontaneous 
applause” with which he was rewarded. 

In Greensboro, the Daily Record headlined 
the review, “Philip Jeffreys Displays Tal- 
ent, Skill in Recital,’ adding that he gave 
an unusual performance of a program that 
was admirably suited to his masterly tech- 
nic. It was the further opinion of the re- 
viewer of this paper that the pianist played 
with deep feeling and artistic interpretation, 
displaying rare aptitude and training and 
revealing the spirit of a true artist. 


Drozdoff Endorsed by Glazounow, 
Rachmaninoff and Auer 


Vladimir Drozdoff, Russian concert pian- 
ist and teacher of advanced pupils, is the 
proud possessor of letters of endorsement 
from three of the music world’s outstanding 
personalities, Glazounow, Rachmaninoff and 
Auer. Mr. Drozdoff, who is a graduate of 
the St. Petersburg Academy of Music, 
studied with the celebrated professor, Anna 
Essipoff. He won the highest prize gold 
medal and the Rubinstein prize, which was a 
concert grand piano. Since his arrival in 
this country, Mr. Drozdoff has done extensive 
concertizing and teaching, specializing in ad- 
vanced pupils. Some of Mr. Drozdoff’s best 
known pupils are Mme. Judina, professor at 
the Leningrad Academy of Music, Emanuel 
Bay, accompanist to Zimbalist and many 
other prominent artists, Rosa Gershevitch, 
now teaching in Switzerland, and Leon Ben- 
ditzky, noted pianist, now in Chicago. 


Ernest White’s Organ Recitals 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Ernest White, or- 
ganist and choirmaster of St. James Church, 
is giving a series of Lenten organ recitals at 
noon on Wednesdays. The first was pre- 
sented March 12, when the program con- 
sisted of Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in B 
minor; Chorale-Prelude on “Rockingham” 
by Parry; Communion (Messe Basse) by 
Vierne; Chorale-Prelude on Nunc Dimittis 
by Wood. Mr. White invested these num- 
bers with a deeply religious atmosphere; 
which impressed the audience. M. M. 
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bh 
IF the sound films can catch 
McCormack’s voice accurately in its 
present estate, they will be more than 
entertainment. They will be a priceless 
record of one of the great musical treas- 
ures of the age.” 


Patterson Greene in the Los Angeles Examiner, November 15, 1929. 


As he appears 
in his new 
Movietone 


Production 


“Song O”’ 
My Heart”’ 


oe 


Premier Performance 


New York, March I1th 
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*“This picture will bring 
happiness to millions.” 


George Gerhard in the 
Evening World, March 12. 
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“Mr. McCormack’s delightful voice rec- 
ords marvellously well on the screen and 
he brings a charm and ease of manner to 
the picture, a pleasantly sentimental ro- 
mance in which he sings eleven songs.” 

—Evening Journal, March 12. 


“The volume and timbre of his voice 
are reproduced with extraordinary fidelity 
and with practically no evidence of the 
mechanical means by which the effects are 
achieved. Mr. McCormack also proves 
himself a capable actor. His impersona- 
tion is unaffected and sincere.” 

—Evening Post, March 12. 


“The McCormack voice is unlike any 
other which has reached the screen thus 
far. Besides its power, another virtue is a 
lilting quality which brings a lump to the 
listener’s throat. Last night’s audience 
was wildly enthusiastic—especially when 
the tenor rendered such old favorites as 
‘Then You'll Remember Me,’ ‘Little Boy 
Blue’ and ‘I Hear You Calling Me.’” 

—Daily News, March 12. 


“He gives lavishly of that tenor voice 
which, like Mario’s, might soothe the souls 


in Purgatory.” 
—American, March 12. 


“I had not the faintest notion so much of 
the quality of so peculiarly fine a voice 
could be captured by the audible cinema.” 

—The World, March 12. 


“The news from the screen premiere at 
the Forty-fourth Street Theater last night 
is that the cinema has done nobly by John 
McCormack. His voice registers beauti- 
fully on the microphone ... The picture has 
wisely taken advantage of all its star’s en- 
gaging sentimental charm.” 

—Herald Tribune, March 12. 


“Mir. McCormack himself will not disap- 
point his admirers. After all, he is the 
movie.” 


—Daily Mirror, March 12. 


“Never has an audible film been re- 
corded as flawlessly as this feature. The 
tone is subdued throughout, and when Mr. 
McCormack, as Sean O’Callahan, sings, a 
reason is offered for the melody.” 

—Times, March 12. 


“His is a gift to warm the heart, and 
whether he sings in soft, lilting notes to 
children the whimsies of ancient folklore 
or whether he brings a catch in the throat 
with the melancholy plaint of frustrated 
love in autumn, he has the power to reach 
hidden recesses and to crowd tears in mu- 
sic before the laughter of his supporting 
comedians had died away.” 

—Evening Graphic, March 12. 


“There is no doubt about it. John Me- 
Cormack’s initial venture in the talking 
pictures is a decided success ... He sings 
gorgeously and often. And when he sings 
nothing else matters.” 

—Morning Telegraph, March 12. 


“We loved it because of the magic that 
is in the McCormack voice, a voice which 
registers magnificently. Surely this picture 
will bring happiness to millions, particu- 
larly to sentimental people, and, boy, what 
it will do to the Irish.” 

Evening World, March 12. 


“Were it only for the vocal contributions 
of John McCormack it would have its 
claim to enthusiastic attention for months 
to come . . . McCormack’s is music that 
stirs emotions as it thrills the artistic 
sense.” 

-—Evening Graphic, March 12. 


“From out of a tender tale of Ireland, 
there rises a voice which is magnificent— 
and gentle.” 

—Daily News, March 12. 


“A half-million dollars worth of melody 
at motion picture prices.” 
—American, March 12. 





“Mr. McCormack acts with ease and 
great charm. His voice is beautifully re- 
corded.” 

—Daily Mirror, March 12. 


“Although one becomes interested in the 
incidents of the narrative, one always looks 
forward to Mr. McCormack’s next song.” 

—Times, March 12. 


“It is as good as listening to a song re- 
cital by Mr. McCormack.” 
—Evening Post, March 15. 


“Perhaps there’s just enough Irish in oun 
make-up to have accounted for the gush of 
sentiment we experienced here, but more 
sober judgment tells us that it was caused 
by the artistic fervor of the picture.” 

—Evening World, March 15. 


“I don’t think that sound reproduction 
has ever achieved the degree of perfection 
it attains in this film.” 

—Evening Post, March 15. 


“It is indeed a pleasure to hear John 
McCormack sing in the Fox Movietone 
production ‘Song O’ My Heart,’ which 
came to the Forty-fourth Street Theatre 
last Tuesday.” 

—Times, March 16. 


“Here, at last, the quality of a magnificent 
voice is projected from a motion picture 
screen with a restraint which approximates 
naturalness. When it is reported that the 
great Irish tenor sings a dozen songs, and 
that the Movietone reproduces his art with 
finesse and delicacy, what more remains 
to be saidP ... And so not alone because 
of the fine, inspired recording and projec- 
tion of the McCormack voice, but also as 
a result of the quiet repudiation of the old 
movie formula, the picture assumes a com- 
manding position in the new entertainment 
... It may be added that large numbers of 
the best people were in evidence at the 
premiere, among the most enthusiastic ap- 
plauders being Alfred E. Smith; the most 
retiringly appreciative, Mr. McCormack 
himself.” 


—The World, March 16. 


Mr. McCormack will appear in a limited number of concerts 
in the United States during the Fall of 1930. 





Spring Tour 1931 





Concert Direction D. F. McSweeney 


565 Fifth Avenue, New York 


(Steinway Piano) 
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Epiru Harcum, Concert PIANIst, HEAD OF THE HARCUM SCHOOL 


Closes Successful Concert Season—Plans for Next Year Include Important EngaZements 


ENTRANCE TO THE HARCUM SCHOOL. 


T is difficult to decide which of Edith 
Harcum’s successes has been greater. 


She is equally well known as a concert 
artist and head of the Harcum School in 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., and so active has she 
been in both pursuits that it is hard to dis- 
sociate her from one while the other is 
being discussed 

Born in Richmond, Va., of the distin- 
guished Hatcher family, she began her musi 
cal training at an early age. She studied 
with Frederick Hahr, of Richmond, until 
old enough to go away. Then, with Les- 
chetizky as her goal, she left for Vienna. 
After studving with him she went to Paris 
for lessons with Philipp. Later she did 
special coaching with Wilhelm Bachaus and 
took courses in composition with Scalero. 

Edith Harcum has just closed a busy con 
cert season under’the Arthur Judson Man 
agement and is making contracts for next 
year. She already is scheduled for a joint 
concert in Chicago with Mischa Mischakoff, 
the new concert-master of the Chicago Or- 
chestra, also with Willem VandenBurg, solo 
cellist of the Philadelphia Orchestra. Be 
sides these she will appear in Boston, New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia and other im 
portant cities 

Through her reputation as a concert spi- 
anist, Mrs. Harcum has built around herself 


a unique school which draws students from 


Europe as well as from all parts of America 
One of the interesting features in the con 
cert career of this artist is that wherever 
she plays she usually meets with some ot 
the Harcum alumnae heir enthusiasm 
helps to make these occasions both artistic 
and social and their deep interest in all af- 
fairs connected with the school makes them 
eager for news. They recall the happy days 
at Harcum when hard work was more than 
compensated for by the: pleasures they en- 
joyed. They want to know if the Sunday 
afternoon musicals, followed by tea in the 
garden or a buffet supper in the dining 
room, areé till an event, and if Mrs 
Harcum’s criticisms, which are really com 
prehensive enough to be called talks on 
Musical Appreciation, follow the playing of 


I 
the girl 


ls They are curious to know how 


THE CONCERT HALL 


Spacious 
grounds adjoin 
the building, 
giving opportu- 
nity for tennis 
and other out- 


door sports. 


In the Studio, 
musicales are 
given, followed 
by informal re- 


ceptions. 


EDITH HARCUM 


The Concert 
Hall is the 
scene of many 
recitals given by 
students of the 
School and cele- 


brated artists. 


In spring and 
autumn, the 
Harcum girls 
enjoy tea and 
buffet supper in 


the Garden. 


EDITH HARCUM’S STUDIO 


many of the advanced students will play 
concertos with the quintet of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. They wonder what out- 
standing artists have played at the School 
since they left, for they remember with a 
thrill the recitals given by Levitzky, Cortot, 
Bachaus, John Powell and others and the 
beautiful sonata programs given by one of 
their group with Hans Kindler. They are 
interested to learn that George Boyle and 
Philip Warren Cooke are still teaching 
there, that Frederick Schlieder and other 
interesting artists have been added to the 
faculty and that the ensemble classes for- 
merly played with Michel Penha have more 
recently been played with Mischa Mischa- 
koff and Willem VandenBurg. They thrill 
at the thought of these stimulating oppor- 
tunities and the memories of such happy 
days and inspiring occasions make them 
homesick for the advantages which they 
know exist because it is the Harcum School 
and has for its head, Edith Harcum. 


APPRECIATION BY CRITICS 


Her success as a concert pianist has been, 
from the first, inevitable. Her qualities are 
exceptional so that after a concert we read, 
“Edith Harcum captivated her audience. 
She showed real genius and true artistry 
and is gifted with a personality that radi- 
ates charm. She won her audience on first 
appearance through her indescribable mag- 
netism.” Another says that “her perform- 
ance unites in a rare degree the qualities of 
strength and delicacy. Her gracious per- 
sonality predisposes her hearers to a fav- 
orable judgment of her playing.’ From a 
recent notice we see that “her interpretation 
was both vivid and dramatic, displaying a 
skill and delicacy that marked her as an 
artist of rare appeal” and another critic says, 
“Edith Harcum proved herself a_ brilliant 
performer with a delightful charm, who 
played with musical understanding and 
pleasing accuracy.” It is a fitting climax 
that from an editorial in the Richmond 
Times-Despatch we read, “A native of Rich- 
mond winning much fame in the music field 
—a pianist of unusual talent. Richmond 
should be proud of this daughter.” 


A CORNER OF THE GARDEN 





Martech 29, 19:30 


Ena Berga’s Most Recent Success 


ENA BERGA 
Artist from the Bowie Studios of New York 


Ena Berga is adding to her European suc- 
cesses. Of the young artist’s Lucia, 
Matin (Paris) commented: “We can praise 
almost as a whole, the cast of Lucia, where 
Ena Berga shone in the foreground with a 
very real vocal brilliancy and a sufficient 
scenic dexterity. The aria in the mad scene 
was given with a contagious verve, an ex- 
quisite purity of tone, and with such deep 
penetrating feeling that it caused her per- 
sonal success to be very marked.” 

Echo du Soir was equally enthusiastic : 
“The role of Lucia fell to Ena Berga. She 
had a tremendous personal success, which 
was marked by five recalls after the big aria 
in the mad scene. It is only fair to say she 
confirmed the fine qualities that had stood 
out during her previous appearances, and 
notably, in her interpretation of Lakme. 
The voice is of exquisite sweetness, and she 
is using it better and better. The only thing 
needed by this charming artist is a little 
more stage experience for her to aspire to 
the rank of a unique singer.” 

“Miss Berga was a radiant Lucia, owing to 
her clear timbre, facility of vocalization and 
purity of style,’ commented the Antwerp 
Echo. “They produced the best effect, and 
in the celebrated mad scene she knew how to 
obtain such pathos that it ranks her among 
the finest singers of the feminine element in 
our company. Her personal success was 
brilliant. She had five recalls.” 

A translation from the Flemish reads: 
“Let us say at once that Ena Berga proved 
in the role of Gilda that she is able to sing 
any coloratura role of our repertory.” 

These critical comments confirm the ex- 
cellent impression the singer previously made 
abroad. She is an exponent of the Bowie 
Studios of New York. 


More Praise for Rock Ferris 


Rock Ferris, American pianist, made his 
second appearance in Barcelona in his own 
recital. Of this event La Publicitat said in 
part: “This young and interesting concert 
artist, who made his appearance at the Pavil- 
lon des Artistes Reunis at the Exposition, 
having obtained in those days a brilliant 
success, gave a recital at the Hall of the 
Ateneo Barcelones before a select audience. 
Rock Ferris interpreted the music with much 
intelligence and succeeded in bringing out 
sharply the character of each work. The 
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very notable faculties of execution that the 
concert artist possesses, abundant mechanism 
and expressive diction have also shown 
through the whole audition. He was admired 
above all in the Sonata of Weber and the 
Scherzo of Brahms, works that required, in 
the execution, a technic very sure and 
formed.” 


Stravinsky and Schoenber3, 
Staged for First Time 


in America 
(Continued from page 7) 


chestra, the entire ensemble, must take on 
the meaning of a rebirth of Spring. 

“In the first picture some adolescents are 
seen with an old, old woman, a woman whose 
age is not known, nor from which century 
she comes, but who understands the secrets 
of nature and is teaching her sons the gos- 
pel. She runs, bowed down toward the 
ground, as if neither woman nor animal. 
The adolescents near her are the Augurs 
of Spring (soothsayers) who mark with 
their foot-beats the rhythm of Spring, the 
beat indicating the pulse of Spring. 

“During this time the Adslasouas girls 
come down to the river. They form amongst 
their groups a circle which mixes with the 
circle of boys. They are not beings com- 
pletely formed. Their sex is single and bi- 
sexual like that of the tree. The groups 
mix together; but in their rhythm one feels 
the cataclysm of groups about to form. In 
fact, they do divide to the right and to the 
left. It is the form which is now realized, 
a synthesis of rhythms, and then, through 
something formed, a new rhythm is pro- 
duced. 

“The groups separate and begin to fight. 
The messengers go from one to another and 
quarrel. This signifies the quality of power 
in struggle which also means play. The ar- 
rival of a procession is heard. It is the 
saint who is arriving, the Sage, the Ponti- 
fex, the oldest man of the clan. A great fear 
goes through all the crowd. Then the Sage 
gives a benediction to the earth, face down 
on the ground, the arms and legs stretched 
out, he, too, becoming one with the soil. 
Everyone covers his head and runs around 
in spirals, springing about continuously in 
great numbers just like new energy coming 
from nature. This is the dance of the Earth. 

“The second tableau begins by a quiet 
and obscure play amongst the adolescent 
girls. At the opening the musical prelude 
is based on a mysterious song which accom- 
panies the dance of the young girls. They 
mark within their circle the signs showing 
where Elue will be finaily enclosed, never to 
come out again. Elue is the one who is 
being consecrated to the Spring and who 
will thus give back to Spring the vigor 
which Youth has taken from it. 

“Around Elue, who is immobile, the young 
girls dance a kind of a glorification dance ; 
then follows the purification of the soil and 
an evocation of the Ancestors. The An- 
cestors group themselves around Elue as 
she commences the sacred dance. 

“As she is about to fall exhausted, the 
Ancestors notice her and glide toward her 
like rapacious monsters so that she should 
not touch the soil as she is about to fall. 
They take her up and raise her towards 
the sky. 

“The annual cycle of the forces which are 
re-born and fall again in the lap of nature 
is fulfilled through their fundamental 
rhythms.” 


Geza de Kresz Publishes Weber 
Arrangement 


A recent publication by J. & W. Chester, 
Ltd., consists of Six Ecossaises by C. M. 
von W feber. These have been arranged for 
the Hart House String Quartet by Geza de 
Kresz, and a miniature score as well as 
parts are published. The arrangement is 
also available for string orchestra, with 
double bass parts ad lib. These little pieces 
were originally written for piano, probably 
in December, 1802, and dedicated to the 
Beautiful Sex of Hamburg. Each one of 
the six is only a few bars in length, and is 
extended by repeats. They are, of course, 
in the simplest classic style, but are melodic, 
attractive, and include a great variety of 
mood, some of them brilliant and forceful, 
others quiet and delicate. 


Lester Piano Awarded at 
Harmonica Jubilee 


At the ninth Harmonica Jubilee celebra- 
tion, held at the Bellevue-Stratford, Phila- 
delphia, on March 12, a Lester Upright, 
donated by the Lester Piano Company, was 
awarded as one of the grand prizes. The 
winner was H. J. Robinson, of Trainor, Pa., 

who, in a brief speech of appreciation, ex- 
pressed pleasure in receiving the piano, 
praising its beautiful tone, elastic touch and 
ac Fageasomry 

e musical program was given by the 
Philadelphia Harmonica Band, of aout 
sixty-one boys, under the direction of Albert 
N. Hoxie. 
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GRETE 


STUECKGOLD 


Prima Donna Soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company 


New York Times: 


... The freshness of Grete 
Stueckgold’s voice commended 
her highly. 





New York World: 


Grete Stueckgold, blonde 
and GORGEOUS AS TO 
VOICE AND _ FIGURE, 
filled out a meretricious cast. 





© Mishkin 
New York 


New York Sun: 


... Grete Stueckgold’s fresh, lovely voice 
and admirable understanding of her part won 
laurels for a graceful, engaging and pathetic 
impersonation. 





New York Telegraph: 


... The voice of Stueckgold was THE 
EVENING’S DELIGHT. 





New York Evening World: 


Stueckgold CARRIED 
OFF HONORS with one of the 
best interpretations of Eva she 
has offered here. 





New York World: 


. a remarkable bit of singing. 





New York American: Il Sole (Milan): 


... Grete Stueckgold is lovely 
to look upon and has found ease 
of voice and rich coloring in her 
singing. 








. .. Stueckgold possesses ONE 
OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 
VOICES THAT WE HAVE 
EVER HEARD here, even on 
the opera stage. 


L’Italia (Milan): 


... Grete Stueckgold HAS A 
VOICE OF GOLD. 





London Times: 


A VOICE OF STRIKING 
QUALITY and singular beauty, 
unusual phrasing and breath con- 
trol. 


La Serra (Milan): 


.. . We not only admired in this 
artist the beautiful, warm, vibrant 
voice but also her perfection in 
the art of singing. 








London Morning Post: 


... She is A BORN SINGER. 
The voice is rich and of wonder- 
ful quality ... triumph of her 
great art of ‘singing. You can 
not miss hearing this great artist. 





Available for con- 
certs during the 


London Daily Express: 
season 1930-31 


Of all recent concerts Grete 
Stueckgold deserves special men- 
tion. She not only possesses the 
technique but also the qualities 
to make her AN ARTIST OF 
THE VERY FIRST RANK. 
Her breath control is a miracle. 





For all 
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Exclusive Management: 
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HARRIET 


VAN EMDEN 


Soprano 


“Miss Van Emden displayed a voice of notable quality, 
remarkable beauty of tone very well produced, with smooth, 
soaring high notes..—F. D. Perkins, New York Herald 
Tribune. 


Among Miss Van Emden’s orchestral engagements have 
been appearances with 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra 

_ Mengelberg. 

New York Oratorio Society 

Boston Symphony Orchestra 
sevitzky. 

Symphony 


Conductor, Willem 


Conductor, Albert Stoessel. 
Conductor, Serge Kous- 

Chicago Orchestra—Conductor, Frederick 
Stock. 

San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
Hertz. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
Sabata. 

Cleveland Orchestra 


Conductor. Alfred 


Conductor. Victor De 


Conductor, Rudolph Ringwall. 


Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam—Conductor, 
Willem Mengelberg. (Also on Tour) 

Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam—Conductor, 
Bruno Walter. 

Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam 
Prof. Carl Muck. (Also on Tour) 

Hamburg Philharmonic Orchestra 
Carl Muck. 

Konzertforeningen of 
Schneevoight. 

Residentie Orchestra in the Hague 
Schneevoight. 

Gurzenich Orchestra of Cologne—Conductor, Prof. Her- 
man Abendroth. 

Stadtisches Orchestra of Essen 


Conductor. 


Prof. 


-Conductor, 


Stockholm—Conductor, Georg 


Conductor, Georg 


Conductor, Max Fiedler. 


Management BECKHARD AND MACFARLANE, Inc. 
Fisk Building, New York, N. Y. 


Steinway Piano 
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Frederick B. Huber Interviewed 
Frederick B. Huber, director of WBAL, 
Baltimore, said recently in an interview, 
printed in WBAL Clip Sheet, that recorded 
programs were unfair to radio listeners. 

“Mechanically or electrically recorded 
music as voluntary home entertainment is 
perfectly all right,” said Mr. Huber, “but 
when it comes to radio programs, the music 
transmitted should be personally and realisti- 
cally produced. Incidentally, this is one of 
the comparatively few stations in the country 
that has never broadcast any ‘canned’ music, 
so called. 

“It is certainly most unfair to the radio 
listener to give him the same type of enter 
tainment on his radio that he may easily get 
on his phonograph. In fact, I can not see 
why one sheuld listen to radio if he is to 
receive the same sort of music on the air that 
he can hear on his talking machine. Psycho- 
logically speaking, the disc program is of 
doubtful appeal as listeners want the human 
equation in their programs; they want to 
hear the artists themselves and not a mechan- 
ical record of their work. Unquestionably 
when a recorded or mechanically reproduced 
program is broadcast it lacks the thrill that 
comes with listening to the actual artist 
themselves. 

“Since coming on the air in 1925, WBAL 
has maintained a high standard of broad- 
casting,” Mr. Huber added. “And Balti- 
more’s high power station means to continue 
this policy; in fact, I feel that large, high 
power stations, which wish to maintain their 
individuality, will continue the personal 
broadcasts, especially as observations have 
shown that the tone quality of the reproduced 
disc program is never as satisfactory as is 
the personal broadcast. 

“Of course, the disc program is cheaper, 
and many of the smaller stations are finding 
it economical. For instance, it is much less 
expensive to broadcast a record than it is an 
orchestra, or even any professional program, 
and stations that are using the disc program 
are doing so for economic reasons. How 
ever, there is little chance that the electri- 
cally transcribed program will ever usurp 
real live artist since it would be highly im- 
practicable for the large chains to maintain 
their wire lines solely for the big national 
news and sports events as would be necessary 
should the national networks consider the 
disc programs seriously. 

“T have recently talked with one of the 
leading radio officials in the country about 
this and find that there is little danger of 
radio programs of the large stations ever be- 
coming ‘canned.’ There are too many na- 
tional news events still unreported and too 
many celebrated personages in the world still 
unheard for radio audiences to be seriously 
intrigued by the radio disc idea. So far as 
WBAL is concerned, listeners to this station 
will continue to hear personally produced 
performances. Each feature from this broad- 
caster is put on the air by a staff of radio 
artists which has been steadily increased in 
the four years of this station’s existence.” 


Ellen K. Mann’s Study Travel 
Class in Berlin 

As the time approaches for the return to 
Chicago of Ellen Kinsman Mann, noted 
voice teacher in the mid-west metropolis, 
word comes from Berlin, where she now is 
with six of her students, of the intensive 
work which her pupils are doing in the 
German capital. 

“Our days are very full,” writes Anita 
Foster, clever young soprano who is with 
Mrs. Mann. “We are coaching with Herr 
Raucheisen, who is the leading concert ac- 
companist in Germany. Claire Dux, Fritz 
Kreisler, and other celebrated artists go to 
him when they are in Berlin, and he has all 
the good dates here. We have four Ger 
man week and three vocal with 
Mrs. Mann. In between we commit songs 
and do exercises. I had to commit seven 
songs in one week recently. We go to the 
opera at least once a week, sometimes more 
often, and to concerts, too. We have heard 
Turandot, Tannhauser and Magic Flute so 
far. Some singing was very good, and some 
was unbelievably bad. This is a huge city, 
much like Chicago, and very interesting.” 

Enroute to Berlin from Florence, Italy, 
where Mrs. Mann’s party stayed twelve 
weeks, studying opera, coaching with Castel- 
nuova-Tedesco and Modena and taking daily 
Italian lessons, they stopped four days in 
Munich. Here Edith Mansfield, soprano, 
one of the Mann party, sang for Baron von 
Frankenstein, director general of the Staats- 
Oper in the opera house. He was most 
encouraging in his comment. 

The party stopped at Nurnberg, Weimar, 
Leipsic and Dresden before reaching Berlin 
and heard concerts or opera at several 
places. 

They left Berlin on March 15, and after 
spending ten days each in Paris and London 
in sight-seeing, they sail for America on 
April 5 on the Cunarder Scythia. 
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Ralph Angell’s Dates 
Ralph Angell accompanied Francis Mac- 
millen in a concert at the Little Theater, 
under the auspices of the Ithaca Conserva- 


ALEXANDER GLAZOUNOFF, 
eminent Russian composer (left), and his 
pupil, Boris Levenson of New York, 
whose joint recital of his own werks, 
with those of Charles Maduro, attracted 

attention, 





tory and Affiliated Schools, on March 4. 
The Journal-News called him “an accom- 
plished pianist and an accompanist of great 
sensibility and finesse.” 

On March 7 he appeared with Felix Sal- 
mond at the State Teachers’ College, Lock 
Haven, Pa., and on the 13th he played for 
both Hans Kindler, cellist, and Rosa Low at 
their Wellesley College concert. March 19, 
Mr. Angell played again for Felix Salmond 
at New Brunswick, N. J. 


Zennaro Well Received 

Pier Maria Zennaro, Italian baritone, who 
has been in New York for the past four 
months, appeared with Ina Bourskaya, mezzo 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, at a con- 
cert given by the Russian Club for the benefit 
of Russian refugees. He sang an aria from 
L’Africana (Meyerbeer) and some Neapoli- 
tan songs, for which he received an ovation. 
Being recalled many times, he responded 
with Tosti’s L’Ultimo Canzone, which he 
rendered artistically. 

Since arriving in New York Mr. Zennaro 
has been studying with Samuei Margolis, 
eminent vocal maestro, who is elated over his 
progress. Mr. Zennaro appeared in leading 
roles in the opera houses of Genoa and Venice 
and as guest artist in Munich, Germany. 


A New Symphony Orchestra 

A new orchestra called the Richard Wag 
ner Symphony Orchestra gave its first con 
cert at the Liederkranz Hall, March 9, un 
der the leadership of Fritz Forsch. The star 
of the occasion was Anton Witek, who was 
heard in an admirable reading of the Bee 
thoven violin concerto. 


SAILINGS 
EDGAR SHELTON 

Edgar Shelton sailed for Europe on March 
20 to be gone until the fall. While abroad 
the pianist will do some studying and also 
tour in concert. In addition to engagements 
in various parts of the country, including 
appearances as with orchestra, Mr. 
Shelton has given two New York recitals 
during the current season. 
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PIETRO A. 
distinguished organist, who has been 
having a busy winter, with his teach- 
ing and professional appearances. The 
most brilliant among the latter was 
the recent dedication of the new four- 
manual console crgan made by Kil- 
gren for St. Patrick’s Cathedral. The 
event was attended by many whose 
names figure prominently in social, 
civic and church circles. Distin- 
guished church dignitaries from all 
parts of the country, wearing their 
ceremomal robes, were present. After 
the solemn blessing of the organ by 
his Eminence, Cardinal Achbishop 
Hayes, Mr. Yon, who is organist at 
St. Patrick's, gave a program of old 
and modern classics. A feature of 
this beautiful musical program was 
his own Concerto Gregorian, per- 
formed by Mr. Yon on the organ, 
with the assistance of a symphony 

orchestra. 


YON, 











New York F. of M. C. to Convene 
in Rochester 


The seventh biennial convention of the 
New York Federation of Music Clubs, Etta 
Hamilton Morris, , President, will be held in 
Rochester, April 2 to 5 inclusive. A splen- 
did program has been prepared for the dele- 
gates who will assemble from all parts of 
the state. The hostess clubs are: Arts 
Choir, Catholic Women’s Chorus, Chadwick 
Choral Club, Hochstein Settlement School, 
Mu Phi Epsilon and Sigma Alpha Tota. 

The morning sessions will be given over 
entirely to business, and the luncheons each 
day will include round table discussions of 
matters of interest to various types of mem- 
bership. A special concert of the Rochester 
Civic Orchestra will be given in honor of 
the delegates. A Musicale and Tea by the 
Hochstein Settlement, a Historical Musical 
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CAREY 


Irish-American Baritone 


GIVES SUCCESSFUL RECITAL 


At Steinway Hall on the 
Evening of March 19 


“Mr. Carey had a good sense of 
phrasing. He greatly pleased his large 
a-dience with his singing.”—New 
York Sun 

“Mr. Carey's baritone voice was 
used to good effect in a well-chosen 
list of songs by Purce!l and his English 
contemporaries, which he sang with 
special sympathy and understanding.” 
—New York Times 

“Mr. Carey's voice proved of good 
quality and well suited to concert of 
an intimate type such as this, and 
clear enunciation was the interpre- 
tative asset..—New York Herald 
Tribune 

“Mr. Carey's voice is employed 
with excellent taste and artistry.”— 
New York World 





Season 1930-31 now booking 


Address Norman J. Carey 


130 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
Telephone Circle 0990 














MUSICAL 


Tea at the Century Club, a fine demon- 
stration of public school music, a sorority 
program, and an act of opera, both in Kil- 
bourn Hall, will be features of educational 
value as well as delightful entertainment. 

The banquet on Thursday evening, April 
4, will be a gala affair, with the newly 
elected president of the National Federation, 
Mrs. Elmer James Ottaway, of Port Huron, 
as the honor guest and principal speaker. 
The musical program will be given by the 
University Glee Club, led by Theodore Ritch, 
and the string quartet from the Hochstein 
School, led by Mr. Bellnov. The Western 
New York Choral Contest for women’s 
choruses will be the feature for Friday night 
and will be of unusual interest. 

Saturday, April 5, will be Junior Day, 
with a special luncheon, business meeting 
and Junior program, as well as contests. 
The Junior Contests will be in charge of 
Mrs. R. M. Briggs, and Emanuel Ballaban 
will direct the operatic act. 

The committee of arrangements is headed 
by Mrs. Charles Garner, and has in its ranks 
Mrs. Morrison H. McMath, Mrs. Joseph 
Eilers, Myrtle Kime, Francis E. Cunning 
ham, Mildred Elgin, Marion Sauer, Mrs. 
James P. Callahan, Eva L. Wannemacher 
and Kathryn E. Makin. The headquarters of 
the convention wil be at the Hotel 
more. 


Widonans: and Tibbett 


Enthuse the West 
Other Notes 


SEATTLE, WasH.—The recent appearance 
of Josef Hofmann, presented under the 
auspices of Cecilia Augsperger Schultz, was 
another one of those concerts which was 
the “talk of the town.” Probably no artist 
this year has attracted as large a house as 
Hofmann. 

The Ladies’ 


Saga- 


Musical Club presented Law- 
rence Tibbett, baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, in one of his thrilling con 
certs. This was Tibbett’s second appearance 
in Seattle under the same auspices—a dis- 
tinct compliment, coming from an organiza- 
tion which seldom ever “repeats” with an 
artist. Stewart Wille was at the piano for 
Mr. Tibbett and contributed a group of 
Brahms and Schubert piano numbers in an 
effective manner. 

Adeline Stopp, American harpist of un- 
usual talent, was presented in a concert at 
the Cornish Theatre. Miss Stopp gave a 
delightful program covering a wide range 
of the harp literature, receiving a splendid 
reception and excellent press comments. 

The Carleton Symphony Band, under the 
direction of James Robert Gillette, was a 
recent visitor to the city and appeared in 
two concerts. 

The Spargur String 
many years in the Northwest, gave its 
winter concert in the Spanish Ballroom of 
the Olympic. The highlight of this program 
was the appearance of Berthe Poncy, of the 
Cornish School, who interpreted the piano 
part in the Schumann Quintet. 

Clara Moyer Hartle presented the second 
of her series of Sunday Opera Lecture Re 
citals, taking Marouf (tale of the Arabian 
Nights) for her reading. Lillian Goon pro- 
vided some Oriental dance interpretations 
during the intermissions. Marjorie Ander- 
son, pianist, furnished the entire atmospheric 
musical settings. 

Complimenting the Western Washington 
Chapter of the American Guild of Organ 
ists, Gordon Dixon, organist of Christ 
Church, with his choir, presented a pleasing 
program of Russian music. All of the 
music, which included organ mumbers and 
choruses, was chosen from the adaptations 
of N. Lindsay Norden. 

The February “Monday afternoon con 
cert” of the Ladies’ Musical Club presented 
John Blackmore, pianist; Margaret Moss 
Hemion, soprano, and Helen Louise Oles, 
accompanist. 

Piano students of John Hopper, of the 
Cornish School, were heard in an interest- 
ing recital recently. 


Quartet, noted for 


Helen Chase Artist i in Composers’ 


Series 


Margaret Speaks, one of the young and 
successful artists of the Helen Chase studios, 
has been giving tmusual programs over 
WRNY every Tuesday morning for several 
months. In each instance the composer has 
been at the piano or has given a short resumé 
of the material to be used on the program. 
The composers represented were A. Walter 
Kramer, Harry R. Spier, Clarence Olm- 
stead, Lilly Strickland, William Stickles, 
Clara Edwards and R. Huntington Wood- 
man. 


Mrs. Elmer J. Ottaway to Be 
Entertained 


Bull Hull will entertain in honor 
of Mrs. Elmer James Ottaway, president of 
the National Federation of Music €lubs, at 
the Beethoven Association in New York on 
Sunday evening, March 30. Katherine 
Bacon and the Marianne Kneisel String 
Quartet will play. 
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SKALSKI 


Famous Polish Pianist and Conductor 


WILKOMIRSK 


Eminent Polish Violinist 


Have been engaged as regular members 


MUSICAL 
COLLEGE 


Both Mr. Skalski and Mr. Wilkomirski begin teaching 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


June 23 to August 2, 1930 (Six Weeks) 


FALL SEMESTER opens 


September 15, 1930 


Private lesson periods now being reserved 


Both will have Technic and Interpretation Classes, 
Chamber Music and Ensemble Classes, 
Classes of Practical Orchestral and Operatic Con- 


Master 
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MUSICAL 


THE USE OF THE HUMAN VOICE 


BY FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKI. 


[This address was made by 


the well known 


vocal authority at the Music Supervisors’ 


Conference in Chicago on March 2 27.—The Editor.] 


My subject, the use of the human voice, 
is very simple, if we understand nature’s laws 
pertaining to the voice—spoken or sung. Its 
origin starts with the origin of man. 

The human voice is fundamental in demon- 
strating mind and intellect. Intellect, as we 
use the word, is formed of what we perceive 
through our five senses, forming a concept 
red on our memory. I should like to 
memory our sixth sense. Memory is 
wnerstone of our intellectual structure. 

Through the sense of hearing we control 
the mechanism instrumental in the producing 
voice and its extension—the 


registe 
17 
Call 


the c 


of our spoken 
singing voice 

In order to understand thoroughly our 
subject we must remember that all our emo- 
thoughts and desires, conceived in the 
— form, re ady to be expressed 

me-thinking.” 

At this ‘point let us analyze what tone- 
thinking is, and how we are enabled to ex- 
press our minds by means of it ; 

Through a physical mechanical device, 
mentally controlled, we are able to convert 
our’ exhaled breath into sound to which we 
give form Ve call these forms vowels. 
They are as definite to our sense of hearing 
as visible forms are to the eye. For ex- 
vowels d-6-a are as definite forms 
of hearing as a triangle or a 

vision. The knowledge of 
uppens to sound, while being 
acoustically, through 


tions, 
mind, 
through 


ample, the 
to our 
square 
what 

moulded into 


sense 
is to our 
actually he 
vowels, 


the human mechanism in our larynx, is a 
knowledge not only absolutely necessary for 
those who teach or study voice, but for all 
others as well. 

The scientist in these last years, through 
mechanical devices, has made many dis- 
coveries for the observing mind. This is 
partly because of the Vitaphone, Movietone, 
and electric recording which shows the 
photography of sound waves and consonant 
interference. The finer the invention of me- 
chanical devices becomes for reproducing 
voice, the greater will be the demand upon 
the singer for more perfect singing, which 
of course can only be natural singing. To 
see a photograph of tone vibrations will not 
make anyone hear better but it may help 
him to understand certain deficiencies. An 
example of this is best shown in the work 
of the greatest voice authority of the last 
century, Manuel Garcia. His book, The 
Art of Singing, was written before his inven- 
tion of the Laryngoscope, and his best pupils, 
Jenny Lind, Christine Nilsson and Madame 
Malibran were products of his teaching be- 
fore this invention. His last work, Hints 
on Singing, written after the invention of 
the Laryngoscope, is hardly different from 
his first work which was based only on 
what he heard, not on what he saw. 

The simplest explanation of vowel form 
that I can give is the following: Our ex- 
haled breath through the action of our vocal 
cords is converted into what we call vowel 
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sounds through articulation. This action of 
the vocal cords we term vocal cord vibrations. 
Through the aid of the co-ordinating rela- 
tive position of the epiglottis these vibrations 
convert the air in our larynx into variously 
formed sound waves reflected in our upper 
larynx, pharynx, mouth and nasal cavity. 
These reflections are called the resonance. 
It is interesting to know that only the human 
vocal organs are capable of giving sound 
through different vowel forms. It is also 
interesting at this point to realize that all 
the different languages in the world which 
express the intellect of the universe, are 
formed only of the three fundamental vowels, 
a-6-i. These three fundamental vowels, 
a-6-G, and the nine secondary vowels or- 
dinarily suffice for the simplified study and 
understanding of vowel forms. The physi- 
cal organs co-ordinate and obey in accord- 
ance. In the book by Joseph Smith, Voice 
and Song, page 38, is a splendid chart of 
vowels which I, for my own teaching pur- 
poses, have reduced to nine or ten recognized 
vowel forms. This should make us realize 
the importance of understanding vowel 
forms through the sense of hearing based on 
correct tone-thinking. Now as vowels or 
sound forms are the result of speech evolu- 
tion, man has little to do with it, further 
than to learn nature’s immutable laws regard- 
ing the hearing of the voice through vowels. 
Vocal sound is the result of a physical func- 
tion—that of the breath being converted 
into sound, guided and judged by the sense 
of hearing. This is the important factor be- 
cause perfect vowel sound cannot be pro- 
duced with wrongly adjusted vocal organs. 

Much has been said about vowels, but 
consonants, too, have their importance and 
distinctive character, in that they are used 
to begin, divide and terminate our words. 
They are produced by the lips, by the tip of 
the tongue, and front of the hard palate, by 
the root of the tongue and the arch of the 
soft palate. But aspirated and nasal conso- 
nants must not be forgotten. There is the 
vowel consonant w which is formed by an 
aspirated h followed by the vowel oo—as in 
the words where, what, why, when. The 
nasal consonants » and m are made with the 
tip of the tongue and the hard palate and 
lips, blocking the oral passage and directing 
the sound into the nose. 

At this point I must warn against existing 
theories using nasal consonants in training 
vowel formation. The argument against this 
procedure is very simple. Nasal consonant 
resonance is absolutely devoid of any propor- 
tion of vowel resonance; nasal resonance 
with vowel sound is not only detrimental but 
destroys the purity and beauty of the vowels. 

There is another important question re- 
garding voice that should be understood by 
all who teach and study voice, and that is 
the term “placing the voice.” As the voice 
is the result of physical causes mentally con- 
trolled, and as the physical causes are given, 
placed and adjusted within us by nature, we 
are therefore not speaking in logical terms 
when we speak of “placing the voice, What 
we mean in reality is to learn to sing—to use 
the potential powers implanted within us 
by nature herself. The erroneous ideas im- 
parted to students under the term “placing 
the voice” can be very detrimental to forma- 
tion of the correct concepts of singing. Usu- 
ally these ideas, regarding the placing of 
the voice, direct the voice to places in the 
head where the voice is not produced but re- 
flected. The reflection of the voice, which is 
the resonance, can be produced only as the 
result of the vibration of the vocal cords 
in the larynx. There is only one indisput- 
able correct way of using the vocal cords, 
and that is through perfect vowel articula- 
tion. As vowel articulation is a result of 
perfect hearing or (perfect) tone-thinking, 
we only confuse the mind of the student, 
young or old, when we speak illogically 
about placing the voice where no placing 
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exists. Until we take courage to dismiss 
error, no matter how well meant, we will 
never get our vocal problems simplified. 

There is another term which the singer 
hears much about, and that is breathing and 
breath control. Breathing, the first and last 
function in life, is a most natural process. 
Let me compare breathing to another natural 
act of our bodies—that of walking. We 
know that our legs move from the hips to 
the toes, but we do not consciously think of 
these movements. They are automatically 
controlled through the reflex action of our 
minds, co-ordinating with the balance of our 
bodies. If we live and walk on even roads 
our legs are perhaps less developed than if 
we live in the mountains and have to climb 
and carry our bodies under more strenuous 
conditions. Muscular control develops ac- 
cording to the demands made upon it. Like- 
wise in breathing, muscular control develops 
with the correct use of the voice. In sing- 
ing, tone is breath and breath is tone. But 
as tone is for the sense of hearing, the direct 
development of the breathing apparatus is a 
sequel to correct use of singing voice. 

We all know that every time a breath is 
inhaled the floating ribs, abdomen and chest 
expand to make room for the inhaled breath 
while the diaphragm sinks. These muscular 
movements automatically co-ordinate with 
the mind and make demands upon us for 
breath. These movements will respond most 
spontaneously if we use a tone that has res- 
onance, and does not waste breath. 

I make this statement because all the 
breathing exercises or training of mechanical 
breath control will never suffice for a singer, 
young or old, whose fundamental tone is 
breathy. Breath control can best develop 
with a tone that does not waste breath, and, 
conversely, a resonant tone develops correct 
breathing, amply and spontaneously for all 
demands. 

Young children especially love to hear the 
sound of their own voices. In the majority 
of cases the child voice has a decided ring 
which is the result of natural tone produc- 
tion. But if the teacher in his desire to have 
the child sing softly permits a soft, breathy 
tone which is in reality breath-wasting, no 
matter how well meant is this kind of in- 
struction, it is all wrong. It robs the voice 

(Continued on page 50) 
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March 29, 1930 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Bodanzky Guest Conductor 
With Philadelphia Orchestra 


His Program Beautifully Played, Arousing Great Enthusiasm—Ernest 
White and Alexander McCurdy Give Organ Recitals—Mabel 
Parker’s Pupil Well Received—Swastika Quartet 
Makes Splendid Impression—Josef Hofmann 
and Anton Torello Give Recitals. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa,—Artur Bodanzky 
conductor of the German wing of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, was guest conduc- 
tor of the Philadelphia Orchestra for the 
pair of concerts of March 21 and 22, the 
last before the return of Leopold Stokowski. 
The orchestra seemed inspired by the emi- 
nent conductor and responded magnificently 
to him. 

Brahms’ Tragic Overture opened the pro- 
gram auspiciously. The Italian Symphony 
of Mendelssohn received an excellent read- 
ing and performance. The crispness of ar- 
ticulation in the opening Allegro Vivace was 
outstanding, while in the Andante an ex- 
quisite pianissimo was achieved, perfectly 
clear yet unbelievably soft. The Con Moto 
Moderato was also delightful, while the Sal- 
tarello and Presto were amazing in clarity 
and speed. 

Bloch’s Concerto Grosso for String Or- 
chestra and Piano Obligato, was especially 
interesting. Kurt Ruhrseitz played the 
piano part superbly. Each of the four parts 
—Prelude, Dirge, Pastorale and Rustic 
Dances, and Fugue—was splendidly read and 
played. The strenuous and decisive Prelude 
gave place to the sombre and _ elegiacal 
Dirge, which in turn was a strong contrast 
to the delightful folk-tunes of the Pastorale 
and Rustic Dances. It remained, however, 
for the Fugue to cap the climax as far as 
construction was concerned. It was im- 
mense in its power and intricacy of treat- 
ment. Conductor and orchestra were ac- 
corded great applause. 

Mr. Bodanzky’s conducting of the Prelude 
to Die Meistersinger was masterly, and cre- 
ated a desire on the part of many to hear 
him conduct an entire Wagner program 
with a symphonic orchestra as medium. He 
was recalled many times. 

Ernest Wuire’s LENTEN OrGAN RECITALS 

For the second Wednesday noon Lenten 
Organ Recital, on March 19, Ernest White, 
organist and choir director of St. James 
Church, played Dupre’s Cortege et Litanie ; 
Chorale-Prelude on “St. Mary’s,” by Wood; 
Carillon by Delamarter, and Chorale-Pre- 
lude on “Hark, a Voice Saith All is Mor- 
tal” by Bach. 

Maset M. Parker’s Pupit 1n RECITAL 

Mabel M. Parker, well-known Philadel- 
phia vocal teacher, presented one of her 
talented young pupils, Dorothy Hazel, in a 
charming studio recital on Saturday after- 


noon, March 22. Miss Parker spoke briefly 
of the importance of the studio recitals in 
the training of young musicians, and then in- 
troduced Miss Hazel, who made her debut 
at this time. 

Her first group of songs included Dawn 
by Curran, Visions of D’Hardelot, and Elegie 
by Massenet. For the last two, David Fri- 
sina, a gifted young violinist, played excel- 
lent obligatos. 

A trio consisting of three of Miss Parker’s 
more experienced pupils, Margaret Riehm, 
soprano; Ruth Fowler, second soprano; and 
Agnes Tolan, contralto, has recently been 
organized, and is named the “Tune In” Trio. 
This Trio appeared also (as such) for the 
first time, singing “April, My April,” a joy- 
ful springtime number, and again later on 
the program, Southern Moon by Strickland. 
The three voices are well balanced, all of a 
smooth, clear quality, while in addition, 
these young women are so pleasing in per- 
sonality that they should find many demands 
for their services. 

Miss Hazel sang the Flower Song from 
Faust, with ease of execution and clear dic- 
tion. Two other groups included The Star 
by Rogers; Songs My Mother Taught Me 
(Dvorak) ; If You Pass Through My Garden 
(Kountz); Prelude by Ronald; I Heard a 
Fairy Piper (Baines), and the inspiring The 
Year’s at the Spring by Mrs. Beach, with 
Lovely Night as an encore. All these num- 
bers were well sung, revealing a voice of 
richness and good range, while the manner 
and appearance of the young singer were 
enjoyable. She should go far, with a little 
more confidence and independence, which 
experience will bring. 

Miss Parker’s pupils are as pleasant to 
watch as to hear, for their expressions are 
pleasing and they sing with ease and 
smoothness of tone. Both teacher and pupil 
are to be highly congratulated. 

The young violinist, David Frisina played 
two numbers splendidly—Meditation from 
Thais by Massenet and Serenade by Drdla, 
with his sister at the piano. 

ALEXANDER McCurpy’s OrGAN RECITAL 


Alexander McCurdy, Jr., continues with 
his March series of organ recitals on Satur- 
day afternoons, given in the Second Presby- 
terian Church, of which he is organist and 
choirmaster. His renditions of the program 
of March 22 confirmed one in the opinion 
that he is a gifted musician whose expres- 

(Continued on page 28) 





Williams-Noonan Joint Recital 


Evans Williams, tenor (not related to the 
dead tenor of earlier days) and Margaret 
Noonan, soprano, united in a recital at 
Grand Central Palace early in March which 
drew a large audience. Mr. Williams sang 
arias from L’Africaine and Bizet, uniting 
with Miss Noonan in the duet from La Bo- 
heme; also songs by Leoncavallo, Haille, 
Czerwonky, and an American group by John 
Prindle Scott, Branscombe, Reddick and 
Rogers, beside several encores. 

It would seem that in the present Evan 
Williams a worthy successor of the deceased 
tenor of the same name has been found; he 
has the same ardent Welsh temperament, 
ringing high tones of power, delightfully dis- 
tinct enunciation and pleasant stage appear- 


EVAN WILLIAMS 


ance. He sang in English, German, French, 
Italian and Welsh. Numerous recalls after 
his numbers showed the pleasure of the 
audience. Miss Noonan has a true soprano 
voice, with lovely tones, sweetly expressive, 
and sang the Charpentier aria, Depuis le 
jour (from Louise), songs by Spohr, Han- 
del, Hahn, Chausson, Rotoli, Ware and 
Delibes ; the lightness of Le Papillons, the 
sentiment of By the Fountain and _ [Iris 
(Ware), and the dashing spirit of Les Filles 
de Cadix were well brought out by her, 
singing in English, French and Italian, en- 
cores being demanded. Their duet-singing, 
too, was highly enjoyable, with fine high 
tones and climax. Both have studied with 
Ralfe Leech Sterner for several years. 
Gladys Longene played accompaniments. 


MARGARET NOONAN 
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EDYTHE 


BROWNING 


Soprano 








IN RECITAL AT TOWN 
HALL ON MARCH 9th 





Press Comment 





“Miss Browning has a voice of unusual timbre 
which revealed brilliance and warmth. Musical intel- 
ligence, pure intonation, temperament, emotional 
expression and good diction all were showed to ad- 
vantage in all her offerings. The audience gave well- 
earned recognition to the delightful vocal and musical 


qualities of the artist.” 
—New York Staats-Zeitung 


“Miss Browning revealed a voice of dramatic tim- 
bre and power. In addition to her natural vocal gifts, 
there was musicianship and an unusual sense of exact 


pitch.” 
—New York Times 


“Miss Browning revealed a voice of warmth.” 
—New York Sun 


“Miss Browning has a wide range of voice which 


was advantageously displayed in Liszt’s Die Lorelei.” 
—New York Herald Tribune 


“Miss Browning has a big, rich, vocal expression.” 
—New York Telegraph 
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STEINWAY 


The Instrument 
of the Immortals 


Lone 


Hofmann chose 
Steinway as the one 
perfect medium for 
his art. Rachmaninoff 
knows how exquisitely 
it interprets a subtle 
nuance. Paderewski 
knows how magnifi- 
cently it responds to 
his demands. Yet the 
Steinway was not de- 
signed primarily for 
the concert pianist, 
and the great majority 
are purchased on lim- 
ited incomes and for 
unassuming homes. 


‘The Steinway is made 
in numerous styles and 
sizes. Each embodies 
all the Steinway prin- 
ciples and ideals. And 
each returns to those 
who buy it, not only 
unending pleasure 
and delight, but the 
definite gift of perma- 
nence. You need never 
buy another piano. 








ago 
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There 


your 


is a Steinway dealer in 
community or 
through 


near 
may 
chase a new Steinway piano 
with a cash deposit of 10%, 
and the balance will be ex- 
tended over a period of two 

*Used pianos accepted 
in partial exchange. 


you 


whom you pur- 


Steinway pianos may also be 
btained on rental, 
able rates, 


try. 


at reason- 
for town and coun- 


Prices: 


$875 and up 


€ 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 
109 West 57th Street, New York 
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Music Notes from Coast to Cain 





hia: Ohio. The Alliance Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Richard Oppenheim, gave the second concert 
of the season on March 2, assisted by the 
glee clubs of Mount Union College, H. Cole- 
man Ashe, director. The program com- 
prised orchestral numbers by Haydn and 
Delibes; the men’s glee club sang numbers 
by Gounod, Hesler and Bullard, and the 
women’s glee club offered selections by 
Klemm, Komzak, Rubinstein, Rasbach- 
Harris, Scott, and the Londonderry Air as 
arranged by Lester. x 


Flushing, L. 1. 


Symphonic Orchestral 
Wetzel, conductor, gave a concert in the 
High School Auditorium which received 
two columns of printed space in the Eve- 
ning Journal, contributed by the Rev. J. 
Phillip Anshutz. Mr. Anshutz is well quali- 
fied to express his opinion on orchestral per- 
formance, going into detail. He calls Mr. 
Wetzel “a man of large musical gifts, re- 
markable self-reliance and a will to win 
over obstacles; his own march, which con- 
cluded the program, also showed high tal- 
ent.” Helen Hay Ward, cellist, Lucile E. 
Miners, bass trombone soloist, with Mar- 
garet Biehler, accompanist, all aided to 
make the concert very successful, the notice 
concluding with a plea for supporting sub- 
scribers. R 


Grand Rapids, Mich. ‘The  reor- 
ganization of the Grand Rapids Symphony 
Orchestra has occasioned much joy among 
musicians and music-lovers of the city and 
vicinity. The community has taken the or- 
ganization to its heart, and is showing its 
approval and good will by coming to the 
hall in great numbers, nearly six hundred 
disappointed patrons being unable to obtain 
admission to the second concert. Sixty fine 
musicians, under their earnest and inspiring 
leader, Karl Wecker; semi-popular pro- 
grams, largely request numbers; a low rate 
of admission, and the lack of orchestral mu- 
sic during the past two years. These may 
account for this surprising interest which 
is making musical history in Grand Rapids. 

At the first concert, held in Central High 
School auditorium, the symphony presented 
was Schubert’s Unfinished. At the second 
the Overture to The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor (Nicolai), Luigini’s Ballet Russe, the 
Largo from Dvorak’s New World Sym 
phony, and George Gershwin’s Rhapsody in 
Blue, with Helen Baker Rowe at the piano, 
were conducted by Mr. Wecker, and a group 
consisting of March of the Toys, from Babes 
in Toyland (Victor Herbert), Schubert's 
Military March, and Bizet’s suite L’Arle- 
sienne, were led by the assistant conductor, 
L. D. Bullard. This concert, which was 
held in Powers’ Theater, was repeated be- 
cause of the great number who were turned 
away from the first performance. 

An association has been formed to direct 
the business affairs of the orchestra, the 
officers being James H. Sheppard, president ; 
Mrs. William F. McKnight, first vice-pres 
ident; Leslie M. Butler, second vice-presi- 
dent; Lee W. Hutchins, treasurer; Helen 
Baker Rowe, secretary; Reese Veatch, 
business manager; Ronald Eyer, publicity 
manager; Florence Gregory, edecutsonal di- 
rector; Katherine Aldrich Blake, Mrs. C. B. 
Newcomb, Mrs. John Sellars Braddock, ‘the 
Very Reverend Charles E. Jackson, Haydn 
Morgan, Ernest Krapp, William Rose, Sey- 
mour Swets, A. E. Wells, and Dr. Henry 
Vanden Berg, directors. j 

The * Detroit Symphony 
Victor Kolar conducting, appeared in the 
Armory as the third attraction in the Phil- 
harmonic Concert course, and was greeted 
with much enthusiasm. They opened the 
program with Mozart’s Overture to The 
Marriage of Figaro, which was followed by 
the Franck Symphony in D minor, Richard 
Strauss’ Don Juan, Debussy’s Afternoon of 
a Faun, and the waltzes Vienna Blood by 
the other Strauss. ; 

The next concert in this same course 
given by John Charles Thomas, 
with Lester Hodges at the 
Thomas sang an_ interesting 
compositions ranging from 
century to the present day, 
tery of style and languages, and his gift of 
dramatization. Besides the accompaniments, 
Mr. Hodges played a group of piano solos. 

The last concert in this course was given 
by Vladimir Horowitz, pianist. Mr. Horo- 
witz immediately captivated his audience by 
his masterly rendition of Busoni’s arrange- 
ment of Bach’s organ Prelude and Fugue in 
D minor, and a Capriccio by Scarlatti. A 
Brahms and a Chopin group, followed by 
two numbers by Prokofieff, a Liszt Sonetto 
del Petrarca, and his own Variations on 
Themes from Carmen left his auditors wild- 
ly enthusiastic. 

One of the most delightful recitals given 
this season was that by Sigrid Onegin, con- 
tralto, in Fountain St. Baptist Church. 


The Community 
Society, George J. 


Orchestra, with 


was 
baritone, 
piano. Mr. 
program of 
the sixteenth 
showing his mas- 


In the St. Cecilia Auditorium, the Grand 
Rapids Teachers’ Club presented to the pub- 
lic a concert by Jean Ten Have, violinist, 
head of the violin department at the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music. Mr. Ten Have 
was much applauded for his playing of 
Grieg’s Sonata in E minor, numbers _ by 
Pianelli, Saint-Saéns, Wieniawski, Tirin- 
delli, Zarzycki, and his own Aubade. Mrs. 
Rowe was at the piano. 


Harrisburg, Pa. Sigrid Onegin gave 
Harrisburg another chance to hear her mar- 
velous voice and to get a glimpse of her 
charm and beauty in a recital in Chestnut 
Street Auditorium. The recital, the fifth of 
the series, closed the season sponsored by 
The Patriot and The Evening News. The 
program opened with Nacqui all’ affanno 
from La Cenerentola by Rossini. The more 
familiar Nobles Seigneurs, Salut, from the 
Huguenots, closed it so brilliantly that her 
audience demanded more of the same sort. 
reso Onegin graciously responded with the 
Gypsy Song from Carmen and Brindisi from 
Lucrezia Borgia. Her accompanist, Her- 
mann Reutter, gave her excellent support. 
Mr. Reutter presented a group of piano 
numbers, one of which was his own com- 
position. 

The Wednesday Club presented Agnes 
Matula, pianist; Ula Henery, violinist, and 
Dorothy Urich, contralto, student members, 
in a recital in Fahnestock Hall. Miss Hen- 
ery opened the program with Handel’s Son- 
ata in A major; it was brilliantly executed. 
Miss Urich sang Arioso: Ah Figluol, Mio 
Figluol, by Meyerbeer. Her voice was 
lovely, especially in the lower register. 
Later, she sang The Last Song (Rogers), 
Vendulk’s Cradle Song (Smetana-Schind 
ler) and Der Erlkonig (Schubert), which 
showed the wide range of her voice. The 
program was concluded with Reflets dans 
l’eau (Debussy) and Hungarian Rhapsody, 
No. 13 (Liszt), in which Miss Matula did 
excellent work. 

The final artist-recital by the Wednesday 
Club was given in Fahnestock Hall by 
Muriel Kerr, pianist, who demonstrated 
unusual ability in technic and brilliancy and 
was received by a most appreciative audi- 
ence. G. W. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Yehudi Menuhin re- 
turned here for a recital at Syria Mosque 
and held the enraptured audience under his 
magic spell from the time he came on the 
stage until the last encore had been played. 
With Hubert Giesen, his accompanist and a 
gifted pianist, Yehudi gave a memorable 
performance of the sonata of Cesar Franck. 
In the Bach Adagio and Fuga, young Menu 
hin mounted Olympian heights by his authort- 
tative interpretation. In the Bruch Scotch 
Fantasy he displayed tonal gifts and prodigi- 
ous technical resources. In the closing grouy 
Ernest Bloch’s improvisational Nigun was 
projected with an expressive plaintiveness 
that was soul stirring. 

The Tuesday Musical Club Choral, Charles 
N. Boyd, director, presented a concert at 
the East End Christian Church as a benefit 
to the Stephen Foster Memorial Fund. Elsie 
3reese Mitchel was the assiting artist, ac- 
companied by Frank Kennedy. 


A Victor Herbert festival is in progress 


March Maa 


re ae 
at the Alvin Theater, and fond memories 
are conjured up with the production of such 
old favorites as The Fortune Teller, Mlle. 
Modiste, Naughty Marietta, and Babes in 
Toyland, enhanced by the appearance of 
Eleanor Painter, Fritzi Scheff, Else Mar- 
venga, and Barry Lupino. 

Mary Nannah, pianist, and pupil of Julia 
Gibansky- Kasanoft of Pittsburgh, offered a 
diversified program at the New 3righton 
High School, playing compositions of 
Scarlatti, Heller, Chopin, Debussy, Rach- 
maninoff, and, as the piece de resistance, 
Schumann’s Abegg Variations, op. 1. 

Dallmeyer Russell, pianist, presented an 
interestirig though short and unconventional 
program at the Hotel Schenley Ball Room, 
including Schumann’s Symphonic Studies, 
the Paganini-Liszt E major etude, and 
Chopin’s rarely played Polonaise-Fantasy. 
The second part of the list consisted of the 
French Suite in E of Bach, Sgambati’s 
Vecchio Menuet, and Saint-Saen’s Valse 
Etude which was given a comprehensive 
and excellent rendition. Moskowsky’s etude 
in F was added as an encore. 

Ruth Dicken, violinist and pupil of Ralph 
Lewando, gave a successful recital at the 
Concert Hall (Cumberland, Md.). The 
program comprised Senaille’s Ninth Sonata, 
Vivaldi’s A minor Concerto, and a classic 
and modern group. Mr. Lewando accom- 
panied. Mabel Kemp Durst, soprano, assisted. 
with Lillian Spier Stewart at the piano. 

The gorgeous voiced Dusolina Giannini, 
with her excellent accompanist, Molly Bern- 
stein, was presented in recital at Carnegie 
Music Hall by the Art Society at the latter’s 
concluding concert of the season. The 
program comprised two splendid Italian 
groups with Puccini’s Vissi d’Arte as the 
climax. Schubert’s Das Madchen’s Klage 
and Haiden Roeslein and Brahms’ Immer 
Leiser Wird Mein Schlummer and Von 
Ewiger Liebe were given with surpassing 
artistry, and an English set by Philip 
Marsden, Martin Cole and Frank LaForge’s 
I Came With Song and Hills were sung in 
delightful style. 

A year ago Martin B. Leisser, who has 
been a member of the Art Society for fifty- 
four years, offered a prize of $100 to be 
given annually through the Art Society to 
encourage musical talent in original compo- 
sition in this community and Allegheny 
county. Last year the first award was given 
for the best song submitted. The second 
award will be offered for the best piano 
composition this year. Manuscripts must be 
received not later than November 1, 1930. 

The Art Society, under the management 
of May Beegle, announces an enviable list 
of artists for its 1930-1931 course: Geral- 
dine Farrar, Alexander Kipnis, The English 
Singers, Nathan Milstein, The Roth String 
Quartet of Budapest and Harold Bauer. It 
is a grand roster and one that will cause 
the Art Society to experience its greatest 
year. 

Mrs. L. Wallace Ohl, contralto and artist- 
pupil of “Lyman Almy Perkins, one of the 
leading vocal instructors in Rag was 
the guest soloist at Dr. Caspar a? 
Weekly organ recital at the Northside Car- 
negie Hall. Her offerings were the O! po 
Fatale aria from Verdi’s Don Carlos, and 
a group of German lieder that included 
Schubert’s Du bist die Ruh, Still wie die 
Nacht, of Bohm, and Strauss’ Traum durch 
die Dammerung. Mr. Perkins provided in- 
teresting and effective accompaniments. Mrs. 
Ohl, a consistent recitalist, has appeared 
with success this season before important 
clubs in the Pittsburgh district. 
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IN THE LUXEMBOURG GARDENS 
By Kathleen Lockhart Manning 


Words and Music by 
Kathleen Lockhart Manning 
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IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE IN THE 
MUSICAL COURIER 


PROOF! 





Dear Mr. Baldini 3— 


This is a copy of 
a letter 
received by Please send me price and terms for a concert 
G. A. Baldini 
manager of by George Copeland. 
George Copeland 


I have heard nothing about him for years. 
I heard him play Debussy when I was a student in 
Boston in 1909-10. 


I have not only never forgotten it but have 
never heard anything like it before nor since. 


Should I engage him I would want him in 
April, 1930. 


So glad to see his advertisement in the 
MUSICAL COURIER. 


Sincerely yours, 


W. B. Dalton 


Bowerton, 
Lawrence, Kans. 
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NEW YORK CONCERTS 





MARCH 13 


Aurora Ragaini 

On March 13, at Town Hali, a good sized 
audience attended the recital of Aurora 
Ragaini, pianist. 3eginning her pro- 
gram with Monteverdi-Alderighi’s Madrigal, 
which was performed for the first time in 
America, she continued with numbers by 
Alessandro Scarlatti, Michelangelo Rossi, 
Domenico Scarlatti, Edvard Grieg, Chopin, 
3rahms and the Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 6 
by Liszt. In her playing, Miss Ragaini gave 
evidence of a fine tone, excellent technic and 
considerable intelligence in her interpreta- 
tions. She was well received and responded 


to encores. 
MARCH I4 


Emilie Goetze 

Emilie Goetze, American pianist, gave a 
recital in Steinway Hail on March 14. Her 
program included numbers by Handel, Bach- 
Bauer, 3rahms, Schumann, Mortimer 
Browning, M. Infante, John Ireland and 
Delibes-Dohnanyi. All were exceedingly 
well played, showing considerable technical 
ability and power. She was enthusiastically 
received by her listeners, and received many 
floral tributes. 


MARCH 18 
Musical Art Quartet 


The fourth and last of the subscription 
concerts which the Musical Art Quartet has 
been giving in Town Hall this season drew 
to that auditorium on Tuesday evening an 
audience large in number and vigorous in its 
applause. The program was taken from the 
string quartet literature of Beethoven, Schu- 
bert and Glazounoff, and if the hearers had 
had their way there would have been numer- 
ous encores. The members of this ensemble 
(Sascha Jacobsen, first violin; Paul Ber- 
nard, second violin; Louis Kaufman, viola; 
and Marie Roemaet-Rosanoff, cello) played 
throughout the evening with their accus 
tomed skilful tone blending and nice regard 
for nuance, and again proved themselves 
among the most gifted of the younger gen 
eration of chamber artists. Four New 
York appearances for next season are sched- 


uled on November 18, January 6, February 
17 and March 24. 


Albert Spalding 


Albert Spalding’s second New York vio- 
lin recital of the season was attended by a 
large and enthusiastic audience at Carnegie 
Hall. The American master violinist ap- 
peared under the auspices of the Judson 
Celebrity Artists’ Course. 

Mr. Spalding, assisted by his sterling ac- 
companist André Benoist, offered Corelli's 
La Folia; Allegro by Padre Martini; Schu- 
bert’s Fantasy in G major for violin and 
piano; the G minor concerto by Max Bruch, 
and shorter pieces by Chopin-Spalding, 
Schumann and Sarasate. All this was 
played with Mr. Spalding’s familiar author- 
ity, technical mastery and tonal allure. The 
artist belongs to that extremely limited cate- 
gory which needs no detailed encomiums at 
this late date. All the salient points in his 
presentations were appreciated and enthus- 
iastically hailed by his attentive audience. 


Jeanne Le Vinus 


Jeanne Le Vinus, mezzo soprano, gave her 
annual New York recital at Chalif Hall in 
the evening, accompanied by Alice Taylor at 
the piano. She had selected her program 
from unusual sources, and there was very 
little on it of the trite and commonplace, 
which, however important it may be, becomes 
somewhat of a bore after many seasons of 
repetition. 

Miss Le Vinus was heard in songs by 
Balfe, Purcell and Hatton, which undoubted- 
ly were not well known to the majority of 
the audience. Among the French numbers 
there was the familiar Carnaval of Four- 
drain, a striking piece of music excellently 
sung by Miss Le Vinus. Also in this group 
was La Maison Grise, by Messager, whose 
talent one begins to appreciate, especially 
when the music is as effectively interpreted 
as it was by this artist. Strikingly enough, 
Sibelius was also included in the French 
group with his Le Rideau, and another 
offering was the attractive Lamento Pro- 
vencal by Paladilhe, a song quite as good as 
his Psyche. Following some Italian num- 
bers, in which was the impressive Nebbie of 


Respighi, there was a set of five songs in 
English, among which Moon-Making by 
Powell Weaver and Eventide by David 
Sodelle were particularly liked. 

This entire list of interesting songs was 
given with musical understanding by Miss 
Le Vinus, who is one of the sterling artists 
from the studios of Hilda Grace Gelling. 
Miss Taylor accompanied the soprano with 
her usual charm and assurance and gave 
artistic support throughout the program. 


Abigail Parecis 


A friendly audience gathered in the new, 
artistic Roerich Hall on March 18 to hear 
the debut of a young Brazilian soprano, 
presented by the Consul General of Brazil, 
Dr. Sebastiao Sampaio. Abigail Parecis is 
the young lady in question; she is youthful, 
colorful, has natural emotional feelings 
which she easily conveys to her hearers, and 
has a very expressive face which she uses 
with instinct to mirror her thoughts. Also 
she has a young, fresh, clear soprano voice, 
well produced in the higher register but 
still weak in the middle and lower registers. 
The young singer needs more polish of vocal 
production, and a great deal more public 
experience before she can be legitimately 
called an artist; but she has the stuff of 
which artists are made, and if her career 
is carefully guided the future ought to be 
bright for her. Her deficiencies are funda- 
mentally technical, her feelings are alto- 
gether musical. 

Her program opened with a selection from 
the opera, Il Guarany, by the Brazilian com- 
poser, Gomes, which she sang in Brazilian 
Indian costume. Miss Parecis boasts of 
Indian ancestry. 

Arias from Mme. Butterfly, La Boheme, 
Traviata, Faust were listed with other Ital- 
ian and Brazilian songs, the last group be- 
ing especially devoted to folk songs. In 
these the young singer accompanied her- 
self on the piano or guitar. 

Dr. Sampaio made a short address in 
which he made a plea for better understand- 
ing between North and Latin Americas and 
briefly outlined the historical high spots of 
Brazilian music and composers. During the 
concert he called for Giovanni Zenatello, 
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22nd Consecutive Season 


AT 


ROUND LAKE, N. Y. 


(Nine Miles from Saratoga) 


1929 Class 


A.Y. CORNELL 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


FOR SINGERS AND TEACHERS 


JUNE 23— AUGUST 2, 1930 


For pamphlet circular with full particulars address Secretary, 607 Carnegie Hall, New York 








CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENT 








Town Hatt, 123 West 43rd St., N. Y. 


Song Recital by 


DAGMARA RENINA 


(Princess Troubetskoi) 
Saturday afternoon, April 5, at 3 o’clock 


PROGRAM 


1. a. Lasciatemi morire (in Italian) 
Monteverde; b. “Danza, danza fanciulla” 
(in Italian) Durante; c. Rossignol (in 
French), Rameau; d. The Pain (in Basque)*, 
(Harmonized by Fr. Jose Antonio de S. S.) 
Composer unknown; e. Jota (in Spanish)*, 
(Harmonized by Joaquin Nin) Pablo Esteve. 


2. a. Spring, Stravinsky; b. Lilacs, Rach- 
maninoff ; c. Sunlight Streaming in the Cham- 
ber, Prokofieff; d. Song of Misery, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff; e. The Lark (in Russian), 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

3. a. Improvisation on the theme of 
Etude No. 3 (in Russian), Chopin; b. Give 
me the Dreams, Tadeusz Jarecki; c. I 
Heard a Piper Piping, Arnold Bax; d. The 
Early Morning (in English), Graham Peel. 


4. a. La chevelure (Chanson de Bilitis), 
Debussy; b. Green, Debussy; c. Ay! (in 
Spanish)*, (Dedicated to Dagmara Renina), 
M. Rodrigo; d. Copla de Antafio (in Span- 
ish)*, (Dedicated to Dagmara Renina) 
Moreno Torroba. 

*First Performance in America 


Management Annie Friedberg 
Fisk Building, New York 

















tenor, who was in the audience, to sing a 
duet with Miss Parecis, with which request 
the tenor graciously complied. 


MARCH 19 


Maria Bonilla 


Maria Bonilla, Mexican soprano, and 
teacher in the National Conservatory of 
Music in Mexico City, was heard in a New 
York debut recital in the Engineering Hall. 
The singer displayed an attractive voice, con- 
fident musicianship, a warmly temperamental 
style in operatic arias by Gluck, Mascagni 
and Ponchielli, and in songs by Bach, 
Strauss, Schreier, Parra, Oteo, De Falla, 
Dalayrac, Franck, Saint-Saéns, Raff and 
Henschel. The helpful accompanist was 
Hilda Frances. Outstanding among the re- 
citalist’s offerings were Bach’s My Heart 
Ever Faithful, Strauss’ Ruhe Meine Seele 
and Schreier’s songs On the Death of a 
Child. The Spanish songs and arrangements 
of Mexican folk-songs also won the favor 
of the audience. 


Norman J. Carey 

A capacity audience visited Steinway Hall 
on Wednesday evening to hear Norman J. 
Carey, baritone, assisted by Augustine 
Norris, accompanist, and Anthony Borello, 
violinist. Mr. Carey, a singer of marked 
talent, specializes in Irish ballads and folk- 
songs. He did justice to all the numbers on 
his program and has a fine baritone voice, of 
admirable quality and style, also exceptional- 
ly good diction. Mr. Carey was warmly re- 
ceived, and many encores were demanded. 
Mr. Norris is a capable accompanist. 


Louis Bourlier 


The French baritone, Louis Bourlier, was 
heard in an interesting program at the Bar- 
bizon. This artist has not been heard here 
since two seasons ago, when he created a 
very favorable impression. On this occasion 
he again displayed a voice of beautiful timbre 
and even in development. He has an orig- 
inal style, perhaps a little mannered, but in- 
teresting. His diction is admirable and his 
innate love of song makes for spontaneity of 
delivery. 

The program listed numbers by Liszt, 
three songs by Enrico Bossi, the Vision 
Fugitive from Herodiade, and songs in Eng- 
lish by Richard Hageman, Wintter Watts 
and Coleridge Taylor. 

Assisting the singer was a youthful vio- 
linist, Philip Frank, who played the Andante 
and Allegro from Lalo’s Symphonie Espag- 
nol and shorter pieces by Kreisler, Granados, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and others. He displayed 
a rich, full tone, a surprising assurance and 
a flair for the dramatic. He is an interest- 
ing performer. 

The accompanists were Betsy Culp, for 
Mr. Bourlier, and Bernard Frank for the 
young Philip. 


Maud Von Steuben 


Maud Von Steuben, a graceful artist of 
engaging presence and beauty, gave a re- 
cital of songs in the eyening at Carnegie 
Hall. 

Her clear and sweet soprano was heard 
to advantage in old Italian songs by Bruni 
and the aria Casta Diva, from Norma, by 
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Bellini. These were followed by five songs 
in German by Korngold, Von Schillings, 
Grieg and Strauss. The singer was most 
pleasing in a group of French songs, in 
which she displayed excellent diction and 
smoothness of delivery. Rhené-Baton, Koch- 
lin, Debussy and Hiie were the composers 
represented. 

Leonard Posella, flutist, played obligatos 
for Kochlin’s Au temps des Fees and Hugo 
Frey’s Could I Reach Thee, sung for the 
first time. Both of these songs had to be 
repeated. There followed numbers in Eng- 
lish by Bainbridge Crist, Sigurd Lie, Hugo 
Frey and John Alden Carpenter. Miss 
Von Steuben was enthusiastically applauded 
throughout the program. Harold Genther 
provided artistic accompaniments. 


Rita Neve 

Rita Neve, English pianist, ast year and 
the year before won special commendation 
for introducing novelties by modern English 
composers, selected from the great mass of 
works recently issued in that country. This 
is again the case, for at her Town Hall re- 
cital she played four short pieces by Demuth, 
English, Bridge and Holbrooke. The dainti- 
ness of Nymphs (Granville English) and 
the originality of Frank Bridge’s Javanese 
Pepper Dance brought applause. In _be- 
tween these Lily Strickland’s East Indian 
Nautch and Moon of the Desert were sand- 
wiched, the Moon piece being redemanded. 
An etude, three preludes, waltz, nocturne 
and the A flat ballade by Chopin, were open- 
ing pieces, showing variety of touch, speed 
and brilliancy. The Liszt B minor sonata 
contained some of the best playing of the 
evening, with boldness, expression and grace 
emphasized. Schubert's Wanderer Fantasie 
closed the recital. 


MARCH 20 
Charles Maduro and Boris 


Levenson 


Joining forces, Boris Levenson and Charles 
Maduro, of Russian and Spanish origin, re- 
spectively, but both residing in New York, 
presented their own compositions in Town 
Hall in the evening. They were assisted by 
forty members of the Manhattan Symphony 
Orchestra, Nina Koshetz, soprano, and 
Philip Frank, violinist. Each composer con- 
ducted his own works. 

Mr. Levenson presented four orchestral 
compositions: Song of the Orient, Volga, 
Schir Eres (old Palestinian cradle-song), 
and Freilichz, described on the program as 
“A Jolly Dance on a Jewish Wedding.” 
Mme. Koshetz sang three of her songs, ac- 
companied by the orchestra. They were en- 
titled, Should the Hand of a Warrior a 
Spindle Hold? Sparks of Life, and Gaily 
Lived the Tiny Mouse. Philip Frank played 
Levenson’s Dreams, An Original Melody in 
Russian style and Danse Orientale, with 
piano accompaniment. 

Mr. Maduro conducted his Rhapsodie 
Espagnole, Trianon, Scherzo Espagnole, 
On the Lake and Morena y Sevillana, and 
Mme. Koshetz sang his songs, Melodie 
Creole (in Spanish), Ricordi Lontani (in 
Italian), At Evening (in English), and A 
Dream (in English). The first mentioned 
is dedicated to the distinguished soprano. 

Though both composers are young men, 
there was in their music a pleasing absence 
of the striving after unusual effects and 
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harmonic vagaries that impart musical ugli- 
ness to so much of what is written today. 
There was plenty of real melody of the sort 
that makes the heart strings vibrate. That 
was especially true of Mr. Maduro’s songs— 
a branch of composition in which he is well 
known as an adept. The four sung by Mme. 
Koshetz should figure on many a program. 
Both composers are thoroughly equipped in 
the technic of orchestral writing, and are 
able exponents, respectively of the Russian 
and Spanish styles. Mr. Levenson’s violin 
pieces, extremely well played by young Mr. 
Frank (who made a sucessful appearance at 
the Barbizon concert the night before), are 
well-written and serviceable additions to the 
literature of the instrument. 


Philharmonic-Symphony 

Toscanini directed the usual Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Society concert on Thurs- 
day evening, and gave to the utmost of his 
vibrant emotional personality in works by 
Rossini, Haydn, Debussy, Berlioz and 
Strauss. The tour de force of the program 
was the Strauss opus, Death and Transfig- 
uration, which Toscanini interpreted in such 
a way that it lived up to its title, especially 
the Transfiguration part, which was mag- 
nificent. Debussy was represented by the 
Afternoon of a Faun, to which the great 
conductor gave all the color Debussy in- 
tended for it and made it a poetic masterpiece. 
The Rossini work was the overture to Il 
Signor Bruschino, one of the less familiar 
orchestral compositions by that composer. 
Of Haydn the orchestra played the E flat 
major symphony and of Berlioz the scherzo 
from the Romeo and Juliet symphony. 

The Thursday program was repeated at the 
concerts on Friday afternoon and Saturday 


evening. 
MARCH 21 


Mary Chainey 


In the evening at Carnegie Hall, a good 
sized audience attended the recital of Mary 
Chainey, violinist. Beginning her program 
with Vitali-Auer’s Chaconne, she continued 
with numbers by Brahms, Max Bruch, Cecil 
Burleigh, Pugnani-Kreisler, Rubin Gold- 
mark, Albeniz-Elman and concluded with 
Danse Negre by Cyril Scott. 

Miss Chainey played with style and in- 
telligence; her tone was sympathetic and 
rich. In the lighter numbers, she displayed 
delicacy and musical understanding. Miss 
Chainey received a warm reception and re- 
sponded to encores. Pierre Luboshutz, at 
the piano, furnished musicianly accompani- 
ments. 

Hans Lange Quartet 


The Hans Lange Quartet, assisted by 
Harry Cumpson, terminated their season’s 
offerings on Friday at Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall. The program was Beethoven’s 
quartet in C major, op. 59, No. 3, a diverti- 
mento for violin and viola by Ernst Toch, 
and a quintet for strings and piano by Samuel 
Gardner. This quartet is entitled To a 
Soldier, and is dedicated to David Hoch- 
stein, the American violinist who was killed 
in the War. Mr. Gardner is a well known 
resident composer of New York with a num- 
ber of real successes to his credit, and this 
quintet should add materially to his reputa- 
tion. 

The Toch work is an example of modern- 
istic dissonance that is decidedly interesting. 

It is to be hoped that the Hans Lange 
String Quartet, assisted by Harry Cumpson, 
may continue next season. It has given an 
interesting series of concerts in a pleasing 
environment this year, and its interpretations 
are always excellent. 


MARCH 22 


Mischa Levitzki 


Levitzki’s second recital at Carnegie Hall 
was replete with popular compositions from 
the various periods of piano literature, in- 
cluding Bach, Beethoven, Gluck, Chopin, 
Schumann, Mendelssohn, Rachmaninoff, 
Dohnanyi, Liszt and Johann Strauss. 

As upon the occasion of his season’s first 
concert there was a huge and enthusiastic 
audience in attendance and almost innumer- 
able encores were demanded. Before the 
attendant finally closed the instrument on 
the platform this reviewer had checked off 
ten additions to the printed list. 


Amy Ellerman 


For most hearers in Amy Ellerman’s 
audience at Town Hall March 22 (the hall 
was full) the aria Strike, Thou Hour (J. S. 
Bach), with its organ accompaniment (played 
by Dr. Carl) and chimes obligato, (played 
by August Schmehl), formed the climax of 
the recital. The efficient organ part and the 
novelty of the chimetones struck the audience. 
There followed enthusiastic applause with 
loads of flowers, which quite covered the 
piano-lid, extending to the wings of the 
stage. Previous to this there were songs 
by Strauss, Brahms and Kaun, so well sung 
that recalls followed and an encore was 
demanded. The Refuge (Kaun), was given 
with deeply felt expression. Low G sharp, 
high E (the latter of especially beautiful 
quality) and appropriate mood marked these 

(Continued on page 24) 
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hundred and sixty melodies of Stephen Foster with a charm and 
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Kentucky Mountain songs. 
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German. Just 
two old-time 


Lieder, sung in impeccable 
before, the audience heard 
classics, by Stradella and Rossi, in which the 
contralto’s fine and resonant high F was 
noted. Two songs in French were followed 
by Soldier’s Bride, sung in the original 
Russian, and the joyous Whether By Day 
(Tschaikowsky) which likewise echoed the 
mood in faithful detail. Songs by Watts, 
Dunhill, Sharp and Griffes closed the en- 
joyable program, the high lights being the 
full house, the much appreciated and ap- 
plauded Bach number, with chimes; and the 
high tones of beautiful quality and resonance. 


Martha Baird 

Martha Baird, distinguished American pi 
anist, gave a brilliant performance at her re 
cital at Town Hall in the afternoon. Open- 
ing the program with Scarlatti’s sonata 
No. 13 and Mozart's sonata in A major, the 
artist revealed a sympathetic comprehension 
of the crystalline beauty of these immortal 
favorites. Brahms’ Variation and Fugue, on 
a theme by Handel, was played with grace- 
ful spontaneity and a mastery which com- 
pletely won the audience. 

In the last group, comprising two ballades, 
ten preludes, the C sharp minor nocturne 
and the A flat polonaise by Chopin, the 
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by Gdna Richolson Sctlitt 


Here is an intimate, charming, seri- 
ous study of Mengelberg's artistic 
significance by a writer whose musi- 
cal judgments, particularly in regard 
to the symphonic art, have authori- 
tative weight on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 


Three Comments 


“There has recently been published 
in New York a book on Willem Men- 
gelberg which is creating a veritable 
sensation. The writer is Edna Richol- 
son Sollitt, and the title is Mengel- 
berg and the Symphonic Epoch. Mrs. 
Sollitt knows her subject profoundly, 
and we Dutch are grateful to her for 
this work. It is well that a book of 
this kind is available: a surpassing 
nicture of Mengelberg and of his 
great work.”’—The Telegraaf, Amster- 
dam, Holland. 


“Music lovers will greet with joy 
an intimate and appreciative study 
of Willem Mengelberg by Edna Rich- 
Ison Sollitt. The story of Mengel- 
berg’s work in twelve countries is 
told with a musician’s artistic pene- 
tration, yet with a personal touch 
which makes the famous conductor 
real and human.’’—The Boston Herald. 


“It should be studied, for it gives 
an unusually faithful picture of the 
man at work, and perhaps partly ex- 
plains the extraordinary results which 

attains with the orchestras he 
conducts An extended analysis of 
his technic—in order to get any con- 
ception of the man’s power, one must 
read it as it stands.’—The Musical 
Courier, New York. 


Ilustrated $2.00. At Your Bookseller's. 
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artist displayed fascinating skill and gave 
the various numbers charming, poetical in- 
terpretations. Unstinted applause greeted 
Miss Baird, who responded with several en- 
cores. 

Mannes’ Museum Concert 


The fourth and last concert in the March 
series by David Mannes and the symphony 
orchestra that plays Saturday evenings at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art drew one 
of the largest and most attentive audiences 
of the season. Mr. Mannes’ program con- 
tained the Oberon overture by Weber, a 
chorale, prelude and fugue of Bach, Beetho- 
ven’s eighth symphony, the second movement 
from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Scheherazade 
suite, Debussy’s Afternoon of a Faun and 
several shorter works by Pierne, Rubinstein 
and Johann Strauss. 

The orchestra, which consisted chiefly of 
former New York Symphony members, gave 
a good account of itself under the baton of 
the former concert-master of that organiza- 
tion. 

It would be difficult to 
of what was given at the 
there was so much that was good. Never- 
theless, the Beethoven symphony and_ the 
Bach three-part opus were outstanding in 
their delivery. What seemed most enjoyable 
about the whole concert was the general 
make-up of the program. It contained nothing 
ponderous, and nothing tragic. There was 
throughout, a feeling of cheerfulness and 
joy. That Mr. Mannes, through the medium 
of his understanding, continued the atmos- 
phere in a highly commendable fashion, is 
worthy of special mention. 


Philharmonic Children’s 

Ernest Schelling achieved a sly 
his final Saturday morning concert at Car- 
negie Hall for the youngsters. The occa- 
sion marked the distribution of prizes in the 
essay contest, the diminutive winners having 
furnished the best of the written “criticisms’ 
covering the music heard at the entire series 
of the winter. 

To the surprise and delight of the children, 
the person who gave out the honorary rib- 
bons was no less a distinguished musician 
than Arturo Toscanini, and he not only 
provided good measure by leading the final 
number, the Meistersinger Prelude, but also 
me ide a speech, as follows: 

“It is sweet and dear to me that my 
friend, Mr. Schelling, has wished me to 
convey today the annual prize to the children. 
I love and always have loved children. 
To give them joy is just like giving air and 
light to flowers. Flowers and_ children 
are pretty things, and we are all fond of 
them. In the heart of children there is 
always some music to be called out by a 
touch of sympathy and love. Therefore, I 
have accepted today to accomplish this very 
sweet task.” 

Altogether, four little girls and boys re- 
ceived medals and thirty-two others were 
presented with honor ribbons, pinned to their 
frocks by Maestro Toscanini. 

The program, made up of request numbers, 
consisted, aside from the Wagner number, of 
the Allegro from Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, L’Apprenti Sorcier, by Dukas; Ber- 
ceuse from The Fire Bird, by Stravinsky; 
Golliwog’s Cake-walk, by Debussy. 

Mr. Schelling conducted with his cus- 
tomary finish and musical grasp, and ex- 
plained the music lucidly and entertainingly. 
The series was the most successful of its 
kind in the history of the Philharmonic. 


MARCH 23 
Israel Alter 


In the afternoon at Carnegie Hall, a large 
audience assembled to hear Israel Alter, can 
tor, give his second New York recital of the 
season. Mr. Alter presented a varied and 
interesting program, and again his tenor 


choose the best 
final affair since 


Concert 
coup at 
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voice rang out clean and clear in the large 
auditorium, thrilling his listeners. 3ernd 
Huppertz, cellist, was assisting artist and 
played with excellent style and musicianship. 
John Mandelbrod accompanied for both ar- 
tists. 


Manhattan Symphony Orchestra 


The Manhattan Symphony Orchestra con 
cluded its season on Sunday evening, giving 
its tenth concert with marked success before 
a large audience. 

Henry Hadley, the eminent conductor of 
this valiant young organization, yielded his 
baton, during part of the evening, to two 
other American composers. They were 
James P. Dunn, who conducted his overture 
on Negro themes, and Douglas Moore, who 
gave an interesting reading of his Pageant 
of P. T. Barnum. There were two other 
American works on the program, one of 
them Mr. Hadley’s well known overture, 
In Bohemia, and the other a new work by 
David Barnett, Variations and Fugue on a 
theme by Bach. Mr. Barnett also gave a 
brilliant performance of Beethoven’s G 
major concerto, which was the only non- 
American work on the program. 

It is understood that the Manhattan Sym- 
phony Orchestra has survived the season 
without financial difficulties, and is to re- 
sume next year with a more extended pro- 
gram and with still greater attention to the 
American composer. This is as it should 
be. The need of another orchestra besides 
the Philharmonic-Symphony in New York 
is very obvious, and Mr. Hadley’s organiza- 
tion performs a valuable function. Mr. 
Hadley has proved himself, not only in this 
series of concerts but on many other occa- 
sions, a conductor to be compared with the 
best. He has drilled this new orchestra into 
a mature organization in the brief time he 
has had it under his control, and all who 
are interested in the progress of music in 
New York will wish the undertaking con- 
tinued success. 


The Barbizon 


Cowden, coloratura soprano, a 
member of the Little Theater Opera Com- 
pany, was the soloist at the Barbizon Sunday 
afternoon tea-recital. Miss Cowden’s sing- 
ing of operatic arias and numbers by Bach, 
Mozart, Proch, Rossini, Debussy, Ravel, 
Decreus, Watts, Besley, Bridge and Bassett, 
gave much pleasure. 


Madge 


Germaine Schnitzer and Ignace 
Hilsberg 

A two-piano program offering many nov- 
elties was given in the afternoon at Town 
Hall by Germaine Schnitzer and Ignace 
Hilsberg. Most of the numbers were first 
and manuscript performances 
: first performance of 
Cortege, op. 18, was the initial number 
Rachmaninoft’s second suite, which followed, 
was played with charm throughout the four 
parts—Introduction, Valse, Romance and 
Tarantelle, and brought much applause. A 
first and manusc ript performance was 
A. Tansman’s Tempo di Mazur, a colorful 
Polish dance, which on holidays is per- 
formed on the village square. 

Short, but very interesting and unusual, 
were Typographical Errors and Jazzelette, 
by N. Slonimsky, also performed from man- 
uscript. The first piano part is written for 
only the white keys, while the second piano 
part is for only the black keys. These were 
concise and rather humorous, having also 
the merit of brevity. Mr. Slonimsky, who 
was in the audience, was applauded, and he 
in turn applauded the players. 

\ decided change of atmosphere was in- 
troduced by Debussy’s two nocturnes—Nu- 
ages and Fetes. Beautiful in their original 

(Continued on page 25) 
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HANS BARTH PLAYING HIS 
QUARTER-TONE PIANO CONCERTO 
WITH PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


Hans Barth, whose unique composition, a 
concerto for quarter-tone piano and quarter- 
tone orchestra, he is playing with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra under the direction of 
Stokowski in three performances this week- 
end, is a musician of remarkable attainment. 
He was an infant prodigy who astonished 
his teachers and won early recognition in 
the way of scholarships, prizes and other 
evidences of preferment. He invented the 
quarter-tone piano himself, and had his in- 
strument constructed under his own per- 
sonal direction and supervision, and he has 
not only written most of the music ‘that he 
plays at his concerts, including this con- 
certo, but he has also had to devise means 
of notation, the ordinary sharps and flats 
not being sufficient for playing the quarter- 
tone piano. 

Mr. Barth recently made a tour as far 
as the Pacific Coast, and says that nowhere 
in the United States did he find the people 
so ready to accept his new discoveries as in 

California. He states that there his audi- 
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form, Ravel has made an excellent arrange- 
ment for two pianos. Mme. Schnitzer and 
Mr. Hilsberg succeeded admirably in con- 
veying their impressionistic charm and their 
subtle coloring. 

An American in Paris, written originally 
for orchestra, was arranged by the com- 
poser, George Gershwin, for this perform- 
ance. The sounds of automobile horns and 
such things were not quite so realistic in the 
piano version, but perhaps it was no great 
loss to music. The lively jazz rhythms were 
fascinating and the two artists played it 
with a verve and precision which captivated 
the large audience. There was hearty ap- 
plause for both the pianists and the com- 
poser, who was present and acknowledged 
the performers’ work and the auditors’ ap- 
preciation., 

The closing number was Phantasmania 
(first performance) by H. Simmons, a 
young American composer, whose first pub- 
lished work this is. As the program ex- 
plained, “he is not bothered as to whether 
he is atonal, polytonal or conventional.” 
There was a strict sense of rhythm through- 
out. 

Mme. Schnitzer and Mr. Hilsberg did 
some excellent ensemble work. Both have 
remarkable digital dexterity, and there was 
good coérdination in their rhythmical sense 
and feeling for nuances. 

That they gave much pleasure was evi- 
dent from the encores demanded at the close, 
among which was the old standby, the 
Arensky valse. 


Barrere Little Symphony 


After an absence of a year the Barrere 
Little Symphony renewed its acquaintance 
with many Metropolitan friends on Sunday 
evening at the Guild Theater. Georges 
Barrere, the genial founder and director of 
the group, made known his pleasure to be 
back again by an impromptu introductory 
speech and a brief preword for each work 
listed. That the audience was happy to 
note his return and fully. appreciated what 
he had to offer was evidenced by the approval 
at the close of each composition. 

The program began with Boccherini’s 
seldom heard Symphonie Periodique in C 
Major, neatly played and genially received. 
Two new works next received attention, 
Mists and Sands by Mary Howe, a prominent 
society leader of Washington. Mrs. Howe's 
creations are healthily impressionistic, well 
constructed and smartly original. She car- 
ries her melody in a dissonant form, always 
on two instruments and each a half tone 
apart. The effect is at once humorous and 
serious. There was much applause at the 
end. 

Colin McPhee, who served the dual part of 
composer and pianist, was represented by 
his concerto for piano and wind octet. This 
opus has impressive moments, particularly 
the second movement, a chorale. The initial 
part, labelled Quasi Siciliano, contains too 
much material. If a bit were gleaned it 


ence proved to be perfect fanatics on the 
subject. 
Mr. 


manner 


Barth gives his concerts in such a 

that the difference between the 
pianos is illustrated. He begins with the 
harpsichord, the oldest form of the piano, 
plays then on the ordinary instrument fa- 
miliar to us all, and finally gives composi- 
tions on the quarter-tone piano, these being 
his own works and a piece written for him 
by the American composer, Ives. In San 
Francisco Mr. Barth was playing encores 
on the quarter-tone piano when some one 
in the audience called for an encore on the 
ordinary piano. Mr. Barth, intending to 
grant this request, started to go to the side 
of the stage where the ordinary piano was 
placed, and immediately, he says, the audi- 
ence began to hiss. 

It would certainly seem as if concert audi- 
ences were awaiting something new, and 
evidently Mr. Barth is giving it to them. 
One awaits with interest the reaction of 
Tetahipnnes to his eontet -tone concerto. 





aie be far more striking. The next sec- 
tion is developed from a closing theme in 
the prior part while the finale, a coda, is 
indicated by the title. Mr. McPhee’s com- 
position is difficult to perform, solidly built, 
and constructively at variance with many 
who are writing today. His playing was 
exemplary. 

Debussy’s Suite Bergamasque, originally 
a work for the piano, was the last event 
of the regular concert. It was prettily done 
and drew much applause for the performers. 
When it was over Mr. Barrere invited 
those “who had nothing else to do and 
nowhere to go” to remain for some addi- 
tional adventures. These included two short 
eo for three flutes by the director; Villa- 

Lobos’ Chorus No. 2 for flute and clarinet ; 
and Wallingford Riegger’s Suite for Flute 
Solo. 

Volpi Leuto 

A decided artistic success was scored by 
Volpi Leuto, baritone, at his American debut 
in Carnegie Hall, his entire concert being 
listened to with marked enjoyment by an 
appreciative audience. Mr. Leuto presented 
a varied program, opening with the Recita- 
tive and Aria, The Good We Wish For 
and Thy Glorious Deeds, from Handel’s 
Samson, and Durante’s Danza, Danza. Fol- 
lowing came a German group, some Finnish 
and miscellaneous songs, and the Figaro aria 
from Rossini’s The Barber of Seville. The 
program was sung in English, German, Fin- 
nish, French, Italian and Spanish, and it is 
understood that these are but a few of the 
languages with which the baritone is fa- 
miliar. 

The singer gave ample evidence of his 
possession of the gift of entering into the 
spirit of the music he interprets and _ his 
sensitive regard for the composer’s meaning. 
His voice is of fine quality, is admirably con- 
trolled and beautifully shaded. In such num- 
bers as Wolf's Verborgenheit and Gennaro 
Curci’s L’ammore Mio his pianissimos were 
exquisite. Following each group Mr. Leuto 
was encored, and so insistent was the ap- 
plause that after some of them he had to 
give several extra numbers. 

Doris von Kaulbach was the assisting ar- 
tist as well as the accompanist. She was 
enthusiastically received in Bach’s Toccata 
and Fugue, Kuula’s Lampaan Polska and 
Palmgren’s Tarantella, to which she added 
encores. 


Mannes Concert Attracts Great 
Crowd 


David Mannes conducted the third of the 
March concerts at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art on Saturday night, March 15, before 
an audience of 7,300. The symphony of the 
evening was the fifth of Tschaikowsky, fol- 
lowed by Beethoven’s Leonore Overture, 
two pieces by Grieg, three pieces of a whim- 
sical nature by French composers—Golli- 
wog’s Cake-Walk (Debussy), The Funeral 
March of a Marionette (Gounod) and 
Pierne’s ever-delightful E ntrance of the 
Little Fauns, the last-named given by special 
request, and the Tannhauser Overture. 
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IN THE BAI 
(L ft) Carolyn Le Fev 


"ARIAN 
violinist, and (right) Harold Spivacke, 


ALPS. 
pianist, and Carolyn 


Le Fevre, who are ‘“ ‘pre sent abroad, enjoying themselves in the Bavarian Alps. 





Soe Barth ‘Mies. Rina Film 


Hans Barth, noted inventor of and player 
on the quarter-tone piano, has made a short 
sound film for the Fox Movie News, and will 
be seen in the main picture theaters through- 
out the country. In this he explains the 
virtues of the quarter-tone piano and demon- 
strates the new tone values he has developed. 


Berumen Pupils Give Recitals 

Aurora Ragaini, pianist, who was so suc- 
cessfully received in recital at Town Hall on 
March 13, and Emilie Goetze, who gave an 


coiitie.t fine recital the icteniinis evening at 
Steinway Hall, are both pupils of Ernesto 
Jerumen at the La Forge-Berumen Studios 
in New York. 
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A Method Making Piano Practice Interesting 


Develops Any Creative Talent a Pupil May Possess 


PLAYING THE PIANO 


A Course in Rote Training 


For Class or Private Instruction 


By GUY MAIER and HELENE CORZILIUS 
Teachers are invited to Examine this Method 
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Published by 
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mao BLINDE 


RUSSIAN VIOLINIST 


“It was with difficulty that the artist persuaded the audience that somewhere, 
sometime, a concert must close.”"—-Miami Daily News, March 12, 1930. 


WINS SENSATIONAL SUCCESS AND TREMENDOUS 
OVATION AS SOLOIST WITH 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
MANA ZUCCA CLUB 


FLA., MARCH 11 


“Blinder received the largest ovation ever accorded a guest artist appearing 
with the orchestra.”—The Miami Herald, March 17, 1930. 
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Chicago Eve. American, Jan. 31, 1930— 
As far as pure musical enjoyment is concerned, the 
honors of the hour must go to Schipa. With his per- 


formance yesterday he enters into new vocal glories. 
Every line he sang was enchanting, each phrase was 
































a lesson in purest bel canto. 

There is no tenor today who phrases with such ex- 
quisite delicacy, nor curves a vocal line with finer 
suavity and simplicity. Classic beauty allied with 
lovely, warm timbre, aristocratic musicianship and 
an unfailing sense of artistic distinction—these are 


Schipa’s claims to supremacy in his profession. 


Louisville Times, Feb. 28, 1930— 


Schipa, already a favorite here, was welcomed with 
salvos of applause when he appeared. He infused 
dramatic vitality into the role of Edgar, as well as 
the most melting tenderness, and thrilled every mem- 
ber of the huge audience with something approaching 
ecstasy. As the lover, as the accusing victim of 
treachery, and as the expiring hero, he carried his 
hearers with him at all times, and justified the ad- 
miration awakened by his former appearances. 





Los Angeles Record, Oct. 3, 1929— 
Tito Schipa naturally walked away with most of the 


HE Heart of the Multitude is Thrilled by | plaudits. His exquisite finished tenor voice made his 
appearance an event which was appreciated to the ex- 


the Supreme Beauty of His Voice. Seldom 
tent of practically halting the performance a time or 


is Found That Rare Combination of Voice, 
Artistry and Magnetism With Which He Con- 
veys in Song the Range of Human Feeling —[ Rochester Journal, Feb. 8, 1930— 


When the roll of lyric tenors is called, the name of 
Tito Schipa stands at the top. 


two. 


With Such Unbounded Resource of Expres- 


sion. 
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San Francisco Examiner, Sept. 25, 1929— 


Schipa sang the romanza as only he of the tenors of to- 
day can sing it. The audience hung on the perfectly 
poised syllables and drank in notes that were vocal 
pearls. And not only are the notes a true expression of 
feeling ; but they have a beauty that is at once the joy of 
the public and the despair of emulators. 


Detroit Times, Feb. 19, 1930— 


There was plenty to claim the rapt attention of all and 
sundry, for Tito Schipa was the Edgar of the occasion, 
and gave a performance that was superb vocally and 
convincing histrionically. 

The audience went quite mad over him and insisted 
upon no end of curtain calls. The beauty of his lyric 
voice and the wisdom he uses in never forcing it in the 
more dramatic moments leaves his hearers not only 
filled with admiration, but unfatigued. 





New York Telegraph, Feb. 11, 1930— 


The listeners were actually carried away, feeling them- 
selves impelled to give vent, outwardly, to their surging 
emotions and unconquerable response to Schipa’s arous- 
ing art. 


Louisville Herald-Post, Feb. 28, 1930— 


What a welcome the great tenor was discerned, how 
spontaneous and hearty. Already a Louisville concert 
stage favorite, this splendid performance, so intelligent 
as well as so musicianly, ripened that memory to some- 
thing akin to adoration. Such quality and tone, so dis- 
tinguished a carriage and diction, here was indeed the 
hero of romance. 





»HITPA 


— Singing Idol 











New York American, Feb. 11, 1930— 


Few public singers of this day are able to give such a 
delightful evening of song as that of Tito Schipa in 
Carnegie Hall last night. Once a year Mr. Schipa 
pays New York a professional visit. These occasions 
are registered in red letters—or should be. 
Apparently he sings for the pure love of it, at any rate, 
one gains that impression from a musician whose at- 
titude is so engaging and whose art is supreme. 


Detroit Free Press, Feb. 19, 1930— 


Tito Schipa featured in the role of Edgar was the dis- 
tinctive attraction. The eminent tenor of the company 
was admirably cast, bringing temperament, fervor and 
fine dramatic force to his characterization. His voice 
was particularly clear and resonant and he made his 
portrayal so convincing and vital that the house rang 
with the applause. His curtain calls occasioned dem- 
onstrative ovations and calls of “bravo.” 


Brooklyn Eagle, Feb. 11, 1930— 


San 


He is, surely, a gifted and an intelligent singer possess- 
ing a tenor voice at once musical and virile in quality, 
and exercising skill and taste in its manipulation—... 
a voice that is certainly among the finest of its type that 
may be heard today. 


Francisco Examiner, Sept. 29, 1929— 


Schipa has that intangible quality which we call distinc- 
tion; he is an aristocrat in his singing and because he 
is true to his breed, his art is loved by folk of every 
class. Schipa was happy and so was his audience, for 
he had numbers which brought out his incomparable 
lyricism. 
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sion finds its outlet most freely at the con- 

sole. 
Three 

the recital. 


by Brahms opened 
song element—very 
evident in the compositions—was clearly 
brought out, with the supporting harmonic 
structure well defined and modulations duly 
regarded as to their importance in an intel- 
ligible interpretation. A canon in B minor 
(by Schumann) followed, and Marcel Dupre 
was represented by two Antiphons “He Re 
membering His Great Mercy” and Toccata 
sloria—the latter a brilliant contrast 
quiet, meditative character of the 
both very well played. 

As customary with Mr. McCurdy at these 
recitals he varies his program with a vocal 
number by a member of his choir, and at 
this time Josephine Jirak, the contralto 
oloist, who is also a student with Madam 
Sembrich at the Curtis Institute of Music, 
Was Despised” from Handel’s 
Her voice is of great depth and 
enunciation clear and style re 
finished. Concerto 
No. 5 in F Organ and Chamber 
Orchestra closed the program, for which 
the Curtis Institute of Music furnished the 
orchestra. The composition is in four move- 
ments—Larghetto, Allegro, Alla Siciliana 

resto—and was ruling which 

owed the simplicity of its style 

The Swastika Quartet, composed of artist 
students of the Institute of Music, 
made its official entrance into the realm of 
public chamber music concerts on March 16 


Choral Preludes 
In them the 


on the { 
to the 
former, and 


sang “He 
Messiah 
richness, her 
markably smooth and 

5 major for 


given a 


Curtis 
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minor 
speed, 


quartet, played with well balanced 
showing due consideration to the 
beauty and grace of melodic line to which 
attaches its own inborn rhythm and charm. 
Here the young artists demonstrated their 
perception of classic beauty in a very fine 
reading. Brilliant too, was the performance 
of Hugo Wolf’s Italian Serenade—written 
as one movement, but to the ear seeming as 
several, in its sudden changes of mood and 
rhythm, which found the players always 
ready, and in which they gave vent to the 
abundant spirit of youth. 

The highest point of the concert however, 
was in the rendition of Schumann’s superb 
quintet for piano and strings with its wealth 
of poetic feeling, complexity of phrasing and 
content, to which it is necessary to bring 
thorough musical knowledge and perception 
in order to obtain the degree of excellence 
which marked the performance given by 
these young musicians. Joseph Levine, stu- 
dent in the piano department at the Curtis, 
proved a pianist of very high attainments, 
as well as a remarkably fine ensemble player, 
meeting all requirements for the difficult 
piano part. 


ANTON ToRELLO IN RECITAI 


Anton Torello, head of the double 
department of the Curtis Institute of Music, 
and also first double bass player of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, gave the Eighth 
Faculty Recital of the current season, in 
Casimir Hall at the Institute on March 17. 

It was a concert of great interest and 
much pleasure. To hear such a large, un- 
wieldy instrument played with such skill and 
beauty of tone is always amazing, and Mr. 
Torello’s facility and large variety of tone, 


bass 
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fully dignified; Gavotte by Pedro Valls, full 
of widely contrasted high notes and very deep 
bass notes with astonishing runs between ; 
and Mr. Torello’s own Polka Caprice, a 
composition of great brilliance and strong 
rhythm. 

The audience, largely composed of stu- 
dents, enjoyed it all hugely, and waxed very 
emphatic in appreciation. Mr. Torello smil- 
ingly acknowledged the ovation many times. 

Harry Kaufman supplied superb accom- 
paniments. 


Joser HorMANN 1N RECITAL 


A rare treat was afforded the students 
and faculty of the Curtis Institute of Music 
and a few fortunate invited guests, on 
March 19, when Josef Hofmann, world- 
famed pianist, and director of the Curtis In- 
stitute, gave the Institute’s Ninth Faculty 
Recital of the season. 

Mr. Hofmann seemed almost to outshine 
himself, as it is doubtful if he has ever 
played better. Such playing as was heard 
the other night is epochal. Upon his ap- 
pearance on the stage, the entire audience 
rose, applauding for several moments. 

The Prelude and Fugue in E minor, op. 
5, by Mendelssohn opened the program, a 
beautiful number magnificently played. The 
Saint-Saéns arrangement of Beethoven's 
Choir of the Dervishes left the listeners 
breathless under the spell of the stupendous 
technical achievement. 

Schumann’s Faschingsschwank aus Wien 
was a masterpiece of artistic inte rpretation. 
Long as it is, the great variety of tone and 
touch and the clarity of the musical message 
kept one’s interest at the highest point. 
Crispness, great delicacy, tremendous for- 


March 29, 19: 
applauded so vigorously, that after numer- 
ous recalls, Mr. Hofmann perpetrated a de- 
lightfully humorous trick—by sitting down 
at the piano (encores are tabooed) amid 
the cheers of the students, and playing—the 
Star Spangled Banner, then smilingly bowed 
a dismissal to the standing audience. 

M. M. C, 


Mr. and Mrs. Hughes Play at Mac- 
Dowell Club 

Edwin and Jewel Bethany Hughes played 
Heinrich Gebhard’s Waltz Suite and Mary 
Howe’s Habanera de Cinna for two pianos 
in a program given at the MacDowell Club, 
March 23. The event was the presentation 
of a program of works by American com- 
posers by the Music Committee. The suite 
is a charming delineation of eight waltz 
tempos: Con brio, Cantando, Energico, 
Cantabile, Scherzando grazioso, Semplice 
and Finale. Although garbed with a tinge 
of modernism there is a definite melodic line 
running through the sketches which in com- 
pany with their lilting rhythm give one the 
desire to hum them. It seems superfluous to 
say that the artists played them with skill, 
because the work of Mr. and Mrs. Hughes 
has so grown in perfection that they give as 
delightful two-piano interpretations as one 
could hope for. One sensed a strain of 
geniali ty and humor in their “waltzing,” a 
spirit so essential to this dance. The Haba- 
nera was also beautifully performed and 
while different in style carries a buoyancy 
quite contagious. 

Mrs. Hughes made a lovely picture in her 
pale green and silver tulle gown set off by 
her crown of gold hair and bright red shoes. 


at the seventh meeting of the Philadelphia 
Chamber Music Association, held as usual 
in the ball-room of the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel. Though they have appeared in vari 
mus concerts in New York, Washington and 
Philadelphia, they now have made their 
as a professional organization. 

The membership of the quartet consists of 
Gilbert and Benjamin Sharlip, vio- 
lins; Max Aronoff, vicla; Orlando Cole, ly 
cello. Each and all may be justly proud 
of their work, as they gave evidence of beau 
tifug tone excellent ensemble 
playing, instrumental technic and artistic in- 
terpretive powers so that they may well 
stand a comparison many other string 


enthralled the large audience. 
First on the program was a Sonata by 
Jean-Baptiste Loeillet, consisting of four 


tissimos and lightest pianissimos were all The other works on the program was 
there : Marion Bauer's Fantasia Quasi Sonata in- 
é _ The Chopin group was even more wonder- terpreted by Cyril Towbin, violinist; selec- 
movements—Largo, Allemande, Gavotte. ful, if possible. The seldom played Im- | gions by MacDowell, Burleigh, Wells-Basset 
and Gigue—in which there was ample scope promptu in G flat major, op. 51; the ex- and Harriet Ware sung by Edwin Swain, 
bow for varieties of tone and technic. The  quisite Nocturne in F minor op. 55, No. 1, — baritone, in the latter group accompanied by 
charming old dance forms were finely inter- seemingly almost new in the glorious inter- the composer. Mr. Swain is a very artistic 
preted and executed. pretation; and the magnificent Sonata in B interpreter. Also Wallingford Riegger’s 
Next came Fantasy by Pedro minor, in which was incorporé ated terrific Study in Sonority for ten violins played by 
lyrical in style, and very beautiful as to speed coupled with perfect articulation, a the senior and graduate violinists of the 
melodic and harmonic treatment. The deli- tone in the Largo so beautiful that it fairly Neighborhood School and conducted by the 
cacy of tone produced in this, might almost hurt, and tremendous force and velocity in composer. To say that this work is atonal 

have been that of violin or viola. It aroused the last movement. is expressing its modernity in mild terms. 
much enthusiasm. The final group held two Rachmaninoff The composer, Charles Haubiel, was rep- 
live separate numbers composed the last Preludes—(G sharp minor and A minor) resented on the program by six songs from 
with group—Grave by Henri Eccles, serious and superbly played, the dainty and intriguing Triptych which were sung by Louise Stal- 
quartets. They had full opportunity to show sombre; followed by El Canto de la Vieja Music Box by Liadow and the Mephisto lings. Miss Stallings was called upon to 
this in the performa great works by Pedro Valls, almost all in a very high Valse by Liszt. give of her best because the compositions are 
pearing on their excellent program, which _ register, and light and airy; Chanson Triste The audience, not only difficult to understand but very diffi 

h tl unmatchable Mozart D by Serge Koussevitsky, quietly and beauti to its utmost capacity cult to sing. 


Gama Valls, large- 


produc tion, 


nce of the 
which taxed the small hall 
(even to extra chairs ) 




















NOW BOOKING FOR THE SEASON OF 1930-31 — NOVEMBER TO APRIL 
TOUR OF SOUTH AFRICA SUMMER OF 1931 COMPLETELY BOOKED 


James B. Pond presents 
The Incomparable 


AROLA GOYA 


SPANISH DANCER EXTRAORDINARY 
IN RECITALS OF THE ALLURING AND COLORFUL SPANISH DANCES 
THAT HAVE CAPTIVATED TWO CONTINENTS 
Senorita Goya’s next New York appearance will be at Carnegie Hall, Friday Evening, April 4th, after 
which she sails to fill European engagements. 





No other young artist within memory has sprung so 
rapidly and securely into fame as this beautiful, 
captivating and talented dancer. 


La Goya has given 30 recitals in New York during 
the last two years—more than any other dancer, 
native or foreign—and all to overflowing audiences. 




















“Senorita Goya showed herself possessed of an exceeding 
talent, following in her dancing the highest Spanish ideals. 
Passion, sweetness, enchantment, coquetry and a fleeting cruelty 
passing in rapid succession produced an impression of ex- 
traordinary perfection.”—La Prensa (Spanish daily paper of 
New York). 


“Until one has seen Carola Goya he cannot know what a thing 
of beauty and joy Spanish dancing can be”—London Observer. 


“Goya has a beauty that will ever live in our memory. She is 
tall and exquisitely slender. Her face has wistful serenity or it 
flashes fierce abandon as the mood of the dance demands. She 
treads the classic measures of old Spain with impressive dig- 
nity or gives herself over completely to the wild spirit of folk “La Goya revealed castanet technique worthy of any virtuoso.” 
dances. Now and again she touches the sublime.”—London Era. ; “New Yak Sum. 


“It is not easy to forget the maddening rhythm of La Goya’s 
dances or the gay whirring of her castanets.” 
New York Evening Post. 


“Senorita Goya with her galaxy of bright costumes and her 
vivid dramatization of moods was a tonic for the eyes. Hers 
is a delightful art combining poetic movement, ravishing 
coquetry and the exhilarating throb of life in youth. To see 
her is to gain a new realization of the beauty of the Spanish 
dance.”"—New York American. 


“There has appeared a new star in the Spanish firmament 

Carola Goya. This new luminary made her debut with resound- 
ing success. In fact she has 
caused a genuine sensation. Her 
dances are of extraordinary 
beauty, rhythm and color, and 
in the finest spirit of the tradi- 
tional Spanish dance which all 
too unfortunately is dying out 
even in Spain.” 


La Libertad of Madrid. 


“Enchanting, bewitching Carola Goya danced her way into the 
hearts of the fortunate people who attended the Little Theatre 
last evening. This fair daughter of Spain, in the characteristic 
national idiom of tapping heels, clicking castanets, and snap- 
ping fingers, with the creative power of a true artist, invested 
the dances of her country with such grace and beauty as to be 
irresistible.”"—Ottawa (Canada) Citizen. 


La Goya Dancing The Fandanguillo Gitano Don’r Fam. To Secure THis SPLENDID ATTRACTION For Your City 
Address The POND BUREAU, 25 WEST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK 
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Some Facts Regardin3, 
Galli-Curci and Europe 


Jack Salter Explains the Situation on His Return—Prejudice the Para- 
mount Factor in Discontinuing Tour. 


Having read some conflicting statements 
in the several dispatches sent over from 
Europe regarding Madame Galli-Curci’s re- 
cent appearance there, we called to see 
Jack Salter, of Evans & Salter, who has just 
returned to America and who had personal 
management of the tour. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Salter, “I have noticed 
some conflicting statements in the newspapers 
of America which have been shown to me 
since my return, and while these are briefer, 
they are very similar to the flagrant dis- 
crepancies and misstatements of facts which 
occurred in many of the European papers. 
For instance, when we arrived in Budapest 
from Prague, where Mme. Galli-Curci had 
sung the previous night with great success, 
there were statements in some of the papers 
to the effect that she was hissed off the 
stage and the concert a fiasco. The facts 
are that the Auditorium was packed to 
capacity, there being over 1,000 standees, and 
she was encored fourteen times, nine of 
these in a row at the end. Although twice 
the piano had been closed, stifl hundreds 
were standing around the stage and in the 
upper floors shouting for more encores. 

“On the way to Bucharest, which concert 
booking preceded the Budapest Opera en- 
gagements, Mme. Galli-Curci caught a bad 
cold which necessitated the postponing of 
the Bucharest concert, and upon arriving 
in Budapest the cold still affected the vocal 
cords and we thought it best not to sing 
the Wednesday night engagement there but 
to sing only the Friday and Monday per- 
formances. Inasmuch as each of the engage- 
ments was sold out, however, and we had 
to leave the following Tuesday for Vienna 
where her concert was scheduled for Wednes- 
day, and because the Budapest Opera 
management pleaded so for her to sing, 
promising to inform the press of the condi- 
tions, she sang Wednesday night, against 
our best judgment, and sang well indeed 
considering the circumstances. The public 
was fairer than most of the press, which 
harped on all the money being taken from 
impoverished Hungary to rich America, 
articles having previously appeared in the 
press emphasizing the ‘exorbitant cachets’ 
being paid the American singer. 

‘The wild reports of some of the omnes 

Budapest papers regarding hissing Galli- 
Curci off the stage were absolutely false. 


The Italian tenor who was engaged for 
Traviata, the first performance, had a bad 
cold and wanted to cancel at six p. m., but 
was forced to go on, and in the first act 
was hissed. Another tenor sang the other 
three acts. There was rio other demonstra- 
tion against an artist during the performance. 
Why, even concerning the second perform- 
ance, Rigoletto, dispatches were _ sent 
throughout Europe that Galli-Curci was 
hissed from the stage in the first act, and 
that most of the audience left the theater 
demanding their money back. As you know, 
of course, Gilda doesn’t even appear in the 
first act! 

“T sat in a box and had full view of the 
entire audience and saw no people leaving 
the theater. They even sent out dispatches 
that Galli-Curci was suing the railroad com- 
pany for damages on account of the cold. 
Ridiculous, of course! 

“While the cold was scarcely noticeable 
in the first two operas it later became con- 
gested, and upon advice from a_ physician 
we cancelled the third performance, Barber 
of Seville, and left for Vienna, where we 
later learned through the management and 
the papers that the Barber of Seville was 
given as scheduled at Budapest on Monday 
night, and that with the announcement of 
the substitution of another artist as Rosina, 
$8,500 was of necessity returned to the public, 
the performance being given to a $53 house. 

“In Vienna I had Mme. Galli-Curci ex- 
amined by the noted specialist, Dr. Friedrich 
Hanszel, Councellor of the Austrian Govern- 
ment, who gave out a statement that it 
would be impossible for her to sing within 
three or four weeks, advising Madame to 
go to the Riviera, and so the Vienna concert 
was also cancelled. 

“Ignoring the specialist’s 
three-column headline came cut: ‘Another 
Galli-Curci Scandal in Vienna.’ Similar 
stories appeared in Berlin, Amsterdam, 
Paris, and some of the other cities scheduled 
for appearances, some even stating that she 
had sung in Vienna and the concert was a 
fiasco. We then concluded there was no 
use trying to fight such prejudice; it was 
foolish to contend against it, especially in 
the face of the necessary postponement on 
account of the doctor’s orders. So we decided 
to cancel the tour.” , 


statement, -a 





Sold-Out Houses Greet German 


Opera Company in Los Angeles 


Popularity of Rodzinski and the Philharmonic Increases—Other 
Items of Interest. 


Los ANGELES, CAL.—It has been rumored 
that Dr. Artur Rodzinski, conductor of the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, was 
not an admirer of Tschaikowsky, but at the 
thirteenth pair of concerts he climaxed a 
season of largely Russian programs with 
an all-Tschaikowsky program that was in 
every respect outstanding. The sixth sym- 
phony was the chief orchestral point of in- 
terest and received a noteworthy reading, 
albeit not traditional. This somber work 
was given with a depth of color and a pas- 
sionate melancholy that aroused the audi- 
ence to bravos. The second movement, al- 
legro con grazia, was given a different read- 
ing from that to which we are accustomed, 
but it made a fine contrast to the movement 
following. The finale was particularly in- 
spiring. The genius of Rodzinski is never 
more apparent than when he departs from 
tradition. The opening number, Polonaise 
from Eugene Onegin, and the closing num- 
ber, Marche Slav, were equally satisfactory. 
The soloist of the day was Josef Lhevinne, 
distinguished piano virtuoso, who played the 
Tschaikowsky concerto No. 1 for piano. 
The impression of power and poise was 
strong from his first notes. He played with 
a breadth and a technical ease that were im- 
pressive, and through all the pianistic genius 
one was conscious of the character and 
power of the man. It was a beautiful per- 
formance. 

The tenth popular concert of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra under Dr. Rodzinski in- 
troduced a second “Hofmann” in the person 
of Eugene List, eleven- year-old prodigy, 
who played Beethoven's third piano concerto 
with the technic and understanding that far 
outdistanced his years. His phrasing and 
pedalling, his sense of rhythm, and the 


power of his touch, were amazing in one so 
young. He is a product of the Seyler stu- 
dios. The orchestra opened with Mendels- 
sohn’s overture to Fingal’s Cave. Haydn's 
symphony No. 13 was the chief point of in- 
terest in the orchestral part of the program. 
Wagner's Siegfried’s Rhinefahrt, from Goet- 
terdaemmerung, and Tschaikowsky’s Ca- 
priccio Italien completed the program. The 
(Continued on page 45) 


Marion Talley’s Furnishings at 
Auction 


Van Brink’s Broadway Art Galleries auc- 
tioned the furnishings of Marion Talley’s 
New York home on Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday of this week. 


Chaliapin Reported Ill in Milan 


According to a late news dispatch, Feodor 
Chaliapin, celebrated Russian basso, is seri- 
ously ill in Milan, where he has had to 
cancel several special appearances in Boris 
Godunoff at La Scala Opera House. 


Canadian Folk Festival Opens at 
Calgary 

The Great West Folksong, Folkdance and 
Handicraft Festival opened at the Palliser 
Hotel, in Calgary, on March 19, in the pres- 
ence of Premier J. E. Brownlee and Lieu- 
tenant-Governor William Egbert of Alber- 
ta. The festival marked the third of its 
kind arranged by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway under the musical direction of 
Harold Eustace Key. Four hundred cos- 
tumed performers, representing twenty 
racial groups of Canadian immigrants, were 


engaged to participate in the course of the 
seven concerts scheduled. Cowboy songs 
and dances, as well as much older folklore 


brought from the Old World by settlers in 
Western Canada, were features of the pro- 
grams. 


Newly Formed Rochester Civie 


Westchester Music Festival 


Westchester County 
held at the new 


N. Y., May 


The sixth annual 
Music Festival is to be 
County ey at White Plains, 

and 2 


Musie Association to Take 


Over City’s Musical Activities 


A Résumé of the Present Season. 


RocHEsTer, N. Y.—A_ successful season 
of fifteen concert attractions has closed at 
the Eastman Theater, with Rosa Ponselle, 
brilliant dramatic soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, as the final re- 
citalist. Miss Ponselle appeared before a 
large audience, notwithstanding one of the 
severest storms of the season, and was 
called back repeatedly for extra numbers. 
Her accompanist, Stuart Ross, played two 
solo groups. 

As the concert season ended, announce- 
ment was made of an important new musical 
organization that will take over all concert 
activities of the city and place them on a 
strictly community basis. The name is the 
Rochester Civic Music Association, and it 
merges the Eastman Theater Subscribers’ 
Association, which has sponsored the annual 
concert series in the Eastman Theater, and 
the Civic Orchestra Association, which has 
backed the new Civic Orchestra in its 
season of concerts in the public schools and 
over the radio. 

In the future the Rochester Civic Music 
Association will control the concerts of the 
regular Eastman Theater evening series, the 
Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra (con- 
ducted by Eugene Goossens), the Civic Or- 
chestra (conducted by Guy Fraser Har- 
rison), and the annual spring visits of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. In the years 
immediately following the opening of the 
Eastman Theater, all the concert activities 
in the theater were legally vested in the 
University of Rochester, into whose hands 
Mr. Eastman gave the title to the theater 


Gomuen Grand Opera’ s Brilliant 
San Francisco Engagement 


(By special telegram) 


San Francisco, Cal—Sol Hurok’s Ger- 
man Grand Opera Company closed a 
week’s engagement in this city on Satur- 
day night with a magnificent production 
of Gétterdimmerung. Johanna Gadski, 
famous soprano, gave an authentic and 
spirited interpretation of Brunnhilde, sing- 
ing with a voice of great brilliance, beauty 
and power, and acting in a truly inspiring 
fashion. The huge audience paid homage 
commensurate with her glorious art. Ac- 
cording to San Francisco manager, Selby 
C. Oppenheimer, the season of German 
opera proved one of the most successful 
in local musical annals. 

Constance H. Alexandre. 


* * * 


Suit and Countersuit 


According to a dispatch to the New 
York Sun, it is alleged that Maria Jeritza 
has claimed that she loaned Simon von 
Krause, recently retired president of one 
of the biggest Hungarian banks, $36,000 
in New York in 1924. Mme. Jeritza is 
apparently suing Krause for an unpaid 
balance on this loan of $8,000, and Mr. 
von Krause bringing suit against the sing- 
er for defamation of character. 


* * * 


Mrs. Leeland Atherton Irish 
Resigns 


Los Angeles, Cal.—Mrs. Leeland Ather- 
ton Irish resigned last week from the po- 
sition of general chairman of the Holly- 
wood Bowl. Her resignation is to take 
effect August 30, at the end of the sum- 
mer season. No reason has been made 
public. She retains her charter member- 
ship in the board of directors. P 


* * * 


Denver Music College Engages 
Bucharoff 


Denver, Col.—The Denver College of 
Music has engaged Simon Bucharoff, 
noted pianist and composer, to give a 
master class and to deliver a course of 
lectures on the Mastery of Piano Playing 
and Interpretation, commencing June 30. 

F. 


and the Eastman School of Music. When 
the theater was leased to the* Publix Com- 
pany, this situation was changed, and the 
musical activities in the theater were distri- 
buted among loosely organized units, with- 
out a responsible central head. 

The Rochester Civic Music Association 
co-ordinates all the varied musical interests 
of the city, brings them into direct relation 
to leading patrons and patronesses of music, 
whose gifts help to make possible the 
elaborate musical season of the city, and 
enlists the interest of the multitude of small 
givers in the city who last season contri- 
buted to the support of the newly organized 
Civic Orchestra. In other words, every- 
body in the city honestly interested in good 
music may help the cause through member- 
ship in the Rochester Civic Music Associa- 
tion. Support of good music is no longer 
confined to a comparatively few large givers; 
it is extended to the general public. 

Edward G. Miner was elected president 
of the new organization at the opening meet- 
ing, and other officers chosen were: Simon 
N. Stein, Edwin Allen Stebbins, Harper 
Sibley and Thomas J. Hargrave, vice-presi 
dents; Raymond N. Ball, treasurer; Freder- 
ick D. Whitney, assistant treasurer. Exe- 
cutive offices will be maintained in the East- 
man School of Music, with Arthur See 
and James E. Furlong as associate managers 

The concert season which has just closed 
brought outstanding artists to Rochester. 
Three series were given, with all concerts 
on Friday evenings. Argentina opened the 

(Continued on page 33) 


Music Supervisors in Chicago 
Conference 
( By Special telegram) 

Chicago, March 25.—The greatest con- 
ference of music educators ever held in 
this or any other country opened last Sat- 
urday, at which time the National Council 
of Music Education, Edward Birge, chair- 
man, met. All day Saturday, Sunday and 
Monday, music supervisors flocked into 
Chicago until today there are between six 
and seven thousand people in attendance. 

Sunday brought forth several musical 
events of interest, including an afternoon 
concert by the University of Chicago 
Choir, under the direction of Mack Evans. 
In the evening a program was given by 
the Paulist Choir of Chicago, Father 
O’Malley, conductor. 

The conference opened formally on 
Monday morning with a program by the 
Northwestern University Glee Clubs, 
Glenn Bainum, directing. William J. Bo- 
gan, superintendent of the Chicago 
Schools, welcomed the supervisors to the 
city. The response was made by Karl 
W. Gehrkens of Oberlin, O. The address 
of President Mabelle Glenn—Public School 
Music Comes of Age—was followed by an 
address by Dr. Harold Rugg of Columbia 
University. These and _ subsequent 
speeches at this important meeting will 
appear in early forthcoming issues of the 
MUSICAL COURIER. The list of peo- 
ple attending the conference would read 
like Who’s Who in Music in America; 
Walter Damrosch, John Philip Sousa, 
Percy Scholes of London, and hundreds 
of others are here. Sousa conducted the 
massed bands at the Auditorium Theater 
last night. Lobby singing is a feature 
each evening. President Glenn has given 
this conference one of the finest programs 
possible. Enthusiasm and appreciation 
are running high. There are plenty of 
good things to come throughout this 
week. The Educational Music of America 
has come of age, if this truly wonderful 
conference of leaders from every section 
of the country is any criterion. More de- 
tails will be given in the MUSICAL 
COURIER in later issues. 

(Signed) Albert Edward Brown. 
* * * 


Eleanor Spencer Scores in Vienna 


Vienna, March 24.—Eleanor Spencer’s 
recital heard by enthusiastic audience. 
Many encores demanded K. 
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Have you laid in your stock of Easter carols? 
« ——eEE 
A question cellists love to be asked is “Can you 
play the violin, too?” 
The sublime art of music survives even though 
some of the modernists tried to make it descend to 
the ridiculous. 


A 


Strauss’ Egyptian Helen had a warm reception 
recently in Monte Carlo. It had a warm reception 
also in New York, but of a different kind. 

— 

March 30 will mark the end of the Chicago Opera 
tour, much to the regret of some of the cities that 
have not been visited by that splendid organization. 

<> _—— 

Only a few Persian homes have radios. Oh, to 
be the average Persian, and not to have to hear Rudy 
Vallée, Amos and Andy, and the jazz orchestras at 
the cabarets! 

Sn 

Grand opera choruses are notable examples of the 
principle of heredity. In some cases three and even 
four generations of the same family can be seen in 
the same chorus. 


Budapest will charge from 26 cents to $1.58 for 
at the New York Philharmonic concerts next 
May in the Hungarian capital. The Magyars are 
in for a treat and a bargain at the same time. 


seats 


Regarding some of the operatic revivals heard in 
this country from time to time, why do their spon- 
sors not heed the ancient dictum of Seneca: “Leave 
in concealment what has long been in concealment” ? 
sad incident has occurred in the war 
musicians and the Robot (machine-made 
Harry S. Hope, a trombonist, out of work 
and despairing of getting any, turned on the gas in 
his kitchen and waited for death—which came. It 
is to be hoped his example will not be followed by 
others, as fights are not won that way. 


Another 
between 
music ). 


as 

There is a certain singer in town who is pushing 
himself into the limelight as much as possible these 
days. His voice not being of the kind to attract 
attention to himself, as shown by his recent concert, 
he seeks other-means by which to gain publicity. 
The most humorous of these was acting as master 
of ceremony at a public exhibition where his intro- 
duction of prominent persons present was certainly 
not done with finesse nor in a gentlemanly manner, 
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but rather crudely and a la “smart alec.” As one 
listened and saw, this thought came to mind: he 
would qualify better in the cloak and suit business 
than he does as a singer. 

ae 

Music does not seem to be such a bad business 
after all. Walter Damrosch, having sold his old 
homestead in East Sixty-first street, New York, has 
just purchased two apartments in a co-operative 
house at Lexington avenue and Eightieth street. 

ee See 

Two weeks more of opera in this bailiwick and 
then the long lyrical drought until next November. 
Must opera remain a purely winter function in New 
York? It is not so in London, Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, Munich, and other European cities—to say 
nothing of Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and other 
American centers. 

ini li acs 

The meeting of the International Guild of Former 
Pipe Organ Pumpers at Keen’s Chop House at which 
beefsteak (Delmonico cut) was the feature ali- 
ment, gave rise to the comforting reflection that, 
although electricity has long since put an end to the 
activities—and jobs—of organ pumpers, the mem- 
bers of that guild can still afford to eat meat at 70-80 
cents a pound. 

a ee 

The program of last Saturday’s Philharmonic 
children’s concert was: Allegro from Beethoven’s 
fifth symphony; Sorcerer’s Apprentice by Dukas; 
Berceuse from Stravinsky’s Fire Bird; Debussy’s 
Golliwog’s Cake Walk and the Meistersinger Pre- 
lude, Wagner. All the numbers were specially re- 
quested by a vote of the children. And there are 
still pessimists who bewail the “fact” that America 
is adolescent in its appreciation of good music. 

o—. 

Oscar Seagle is one of the most active New York 
vocal authorities we know. His teaching days in 
town at the Sherman Square Studios have been 
completely filled this season and his pupils include 
a number of the older Seagle singers, who, between 
engagements, take the valuable opportunity to clear 
away any vocal cobwebs. Washington, D. C., claims 
him a day or two each week, where he has a large 
class. The week-ends, however, he keeps for his 
place at Schroon Lake, N. Y. Mr. Seagle will again 
hold a summer class there beginning in June. 

sntiietliaimemtagiass 

Washington, D. C., is planning a new permanent 
symphony orchestra and it is about time that our 
national capital sees fit to fall into step with other 
cultured American cities. The rumored guest con- 
ductors of the Washington enterprise are Hans 
Kindler and Gustav Strube. The shade of the late 
Reginald DeKoven now will have peace. That gifted 
musician spent much time and money in the effort 
to found an enduring Washington orchestra and 
he led such a tentative organization there for a series 
of concerts about a quarter of a century ago. 

ea 

When the Metropolitan Opera Company revived 
Donizetti’s L’Elisir d’Amore last week, Beniamino 
Gigli sang the role of Nemorino for the first time 
anywhere. In doing so the popular tenor scored one 
of the biggest successes of his career. Vocally he 
was superb, but there was a delicious humor in his 
acting that many of his admirers had not suspected 
he possessed. The capacity audience at the revival 
on Friday evening, March 21, gave Mr. Gigli an 
overwhelming ovation in the last act which kept him 
running the full length of the stage from left to 
right to acknowledge all the plaudits—which, by the 
way, came from every part of the huge auditorium. 
Nemorino should become one of the tenor’s finest 
artistic “aces.” This new triumph follows the close 
of a long and brilliant concert tour recently filled. 


wt empiieiinn 


Nina Morgana seems to be coming into her de- 
served own these days at the Metropolitan. Perhaps 
it is due to the fact that the company is shy in the 


matter of star coloratura sopranos. At any rate, 
Miss Morgana has been entrusted with a number 
of prominent roles this season which she has essayed 
with great credit, vocally and histrionically. This 
she should have been allowed to do there long ago. 
When the opportunity came along, however, she was 
ready. That is the important thing. Last week Miss 
Morgana sang in Tales of Hoffmann on Thursday 
evening and sang beautifully. The next night she 
substituted in the revival of L’Elisir d’Amore for 
Editha Fleischer, making a charming and graceful 
Adina, vocally brilliant and sure, whose conception of 
the role met with the unanimous favor of the press 
and audience. May Miss Morgana be allowed to 
continue this excellent work at the opera! Her 
achievements have been like “hiding a light under a 
bushel. e 
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Dangerous Criticism 


One sometimes wonders if the effect of ad- 
verse criticism is always realized by those who 
utter itP 

Criticism comes from all sorts of sources and 
is poured indiscriminately into the eyes and ears 
of all sorts of people. When the criticism comes 
in the usual way from the professional critic it 
may be useful or otherwise, depending upon its 
justice or injustice and the constructive attitude 
of the critic. 

It is not of this, however, that we wish to 
speak, but of criticism from professional mu- 
sicians whose opinion may be thought to be 
authoritative. 


Such criticism, when it is merely a matter of 
idle conversation among equals, is harmless. 
When, however, it is given to music students, 
and concerns artists of standing, it is likely to 
be just the opposite of helpful. 

What the professional musician, especially the 
the teacher, forgets in making such critical com- 
ments of established artists, is that young people 
are not wise enough in the world’s ways to make 
allowances for possible prejudice or technical 
exaggeration on the part of the teacher. 


If this sort of thing were rare or very oc- 
casional it would be needless to say anything 
about it. On the contrary, it is extraordinarily 
frequent. One hears a teacher say that such and 
such a standard opera is “dreadful,” or “awful,” 
or something of the sort; one hears another 
teacher say that the singing or playing of a 
famous artist, or the interpretations of a famous 
conductor, are unworthy of serious considera- 
tion, though that would be a mild term compared 
with the vituperative vocabulary of some of 
these uninvited critics. 


The experienced and mature musician knows 
that this is temperament, or that some technical 
deficiency has rubbed the critic the wrong way, 
and anyhow takes such criticism with a goodly 
grain of salt. But with the student it is alto- 
gether different. The student accepts such 
criticism as gospel truth, incontrovertible fact, 
and loses at least some of that essential enthusi- 
asm which must be maintained intact through 
the student years if the student is ever to arrive 
at successful maturity. 


It is amusing, to say the least of it, to hear 
some of these young people aping their teachers 
with adverse criticism of some of the leading 
lights of the music world. One actually hears 
them making the claim that such and such a 
great artist, in spite of the fact that he may have 
been for years a world celebrity, is really quite 
worthless as a performer, and that such and such 
another artist of perhaps just equal fame and 
merit, is everything that the world thinks he is. 
That is merely an example of the impression 
students derive from their elders, and although 
on the lips of youth it sounds merely like childish 
talk, it becomes rather pitiful when one re- 
members that these children are merely repeat- 
ing the comments they have heard from persons 
whom they consider to be authorities. 


It is necessary, undoubtedly, to allow for a 
certain amount of temperament, not to call it 
by a stronger and less courteous term, on the 
part of artists, but it is a rather striking fact 
that it is rare indeed that any of the great allow 
themselves such comments, except possibly 
among their very close intimates. It can only 
have a dangerously crushing effect on youth to 
hear that no pianist who does not adhere to 
some particular type of touch can possibly be 
worth anything; that no singer who does not 
likewise adhere to some particular system of 
voice production can be an acceptable and 
worthy artist. It is all very well to teach tech- 
nicalities and to insist vigorously upon them, but 
simply to wipe off of the map any one who does 
not strictly observe and adhere to those tech- 
nicalities is unwise, to say the least of it. 





That the Czechs are not the most musical nor the 
most tolerant of European nations is emphasized by 
the fact that the Prague newspaper, Narodni List, 
came out last week with a vehement protest against 
the performance of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, 
with its German Chorus in the finale. The Czechs, 
since the big war, are a unilinguistic nation, it is 
true, but surely they could make exceptions in the 
case of great works of art. Not having a Beethoven 
of their own, why not use the German Beethoven ? 
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V ariations 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


In the current news reports, one reads this item, 
not as diverting as it is distressing: 


None of the manuscript scores submitted by composers in 
the $1,000 prize contest for a cantata suitable for perform- 
ance by the Society of the Friends of Music has met the 
standards set by the judges, and the prize has been with- 
drawn, it has been announced. The prize was offered by 
Alfred Seligsberg, secretary of the society. About twenty- 
five scores were submitted. 

The judges were Rubin Goldmark, chairman; Artur Bo- 
danzky, Willem Mengelberg, Carl Friedberg and Ernest 
Schelling. Their decision was unanimous that none of the 
compositions submitted was suitable for the award. 

The contest closed Nov. 1, 1929, having been prolonged 
one year when the judges last Spring agreed that none of 
the scores submitted up to then warranted conferring the 
award. 

The foregoing suggests that Messrs. Ernest Bloch 
and Henry Hadley, who make a habit of winning 
prizes for compositions, were unaware of the con- 
test instituted by Mr. Seligsberg and the S. F. of M. 

However, is there no one else able to write a 
good cantata in this country, or has that form of 
writing gone definitely out of mode with contem- 

> 
porary composers f 
RnR 

Apropos, Jean George Nathan, writing in The 
American Mercury, sends forth the attached with- 
ering blast: 

“The weakness of American music lies in the circum- 
stance that its hopeful composers are in the aggregate trivial 
men. Two or three of them are pretty sound artists in a 
technical direction, but as men, that is, as human beings, 
the bulk of them are psychically, mentally and—this in par- 
ticular—emotionally commonplace. ‘ 

“I am not speaking of the jazz boys, obviously enough; 
they do not greatly matter the one way or the other. They 
are diverting clowns, often exceptionally competent and in 
their little way entirely praiseworthy. I allude rather to 
those Americans who are setting themselves to loftier 
aspects of the muse. d : 

“In all their number you will have difficulty in finding 
more than one or two with half as much heart as any one 
of six American poets, with half as much intelligence as any 
one of a like number of American critics or with one-fifth 
as much depth of feeling as any one of a dozen or more 
American novelists and short-story writers.” 

Nathan might with equal justice extend his re- 
proach to contemporary European composers. They 
are not producing anything better than our own mu- 
sical creators. 

I am acquainted with a dozen or so of American 
composers who court “the loftier aspects of the 
muse,” and I fail to discover that they are more 


commonplace emotionally, or have less heart and in- 
telligence than Nathan’s six American poets, critics, 
or authors. 

Our native composers have no more reason to be 
emotional than their colleagues overseas. Emotion- 
alism is not the musical idiom of the times. Experi- 
mentation superseded spontaneity during the years 
since the war, and even for a decade previously. 
There are signs at the present moment that cerebral 
and technical cleverness may again play second role 
to direct expression of feeling, and should the ten- 
dency become confirmed, American composers no 
doubt will be amenable to its influence. 

It is possible, and even probable, as has come to 
be generally believed, that American seminal crea- 
tive power does not run to musical inspiration. If 
that be really true, why not boldly face the fact in- 
stead of imputing America’s musically emotional 
poverty to lack of feeling and intelligence on the 
part of the country’s composers, and set them down 
contemptuously as commonplace and trivial men? 
In the main they are educated, even cultured, highly 
serious, and brilliantly competent in the technic of 
their craft. 

There is, strictly speaking, no more reason to ex- 
pect heart and feeling from American composers, 
than to ask it of Messrs. Stravinsky, Schonberg, 
Hindemith, Casella, Rieti, Pizzetti, Milhaud, Szyma- 
nowski, Prokofieff, Tansman, and the rest of the 
foreign experts in the juggling and jangling of tone. 

Re Rer 

Apropos, why has not some modernistic composer 
thought to set to music the recent Wall Street crash? 
It would make splendid material for a symphonic 
poem, with descending discordant chromatics to in- 
dicate the slipping of values; a contrasting diatonic 
theme to represent President Hoover’s “All’s funda- 
mentally well” pronouncement ; noises ad lib. to voice 
the despair of the margin losers; and the concluding 
paean of gratitude from those who owned their 
stocks outright. 

eRe 

France produced forty-seven new operas last year. 
The best that may be said for them is that they were 
new. 

eRe 

Senator J. T. Heflin, of Alabama, made a speech 
in the Senate the other day, which had this passage: 
“Oh, Mr. President, I want to see Congress throw 
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KUBELIK IN RUSSIA IN 1910. 
Jan Kubelik, who was born in 1880 and became famous as a violin virtuoso at his debut in Vienna, 1898, is shown 
here during one of his Russian tours. The cut is made from a photograph in the Howard E. Potter collec- 
tion. In the sleigh are Kubelik (extreme left), his wife, who was the Countess Czaky 
ex-president of the Hungarian senate, and his attendant, Ludwig Schwab. The picture was taken about the year 
1910. Kubelik made successful concert tours in the United States, but his greatest popularity was gained in Eng- 
land, where the London Philharmonic Society pong en: an its oe medal. As a technician the Bohemian 
ew equals. 
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its protecting arms around the young man and 
around the young woman in America, the proud off- 
spring of the American home, the priceless jewel of 
the American fireside, the boy and girl made in 
God’s image.” 

Lest you imagine, however, that the good Senator 
was alluding to the young male and female musicians 
of America, read the rest of his declaration: “I want 
to protect them from this devilish literature that 
foreigners are bringing in and trafficking among our 
people.” 

The virtuous Senate was so deeply moved by the 
Heflin remarks that it promptly passed a measure 
providing Federal prosecution against the importa- 
tion of “obscene and seditious books and pamphlets.” 

Now that it is determined what we are to drink, 
what we are to read, and what the theater is to pre- 
sent, the next logical step of our self-constituted 
censors is to establish the kind of music which we 
shall be: permitted to hear. 

Senator Smoot, of Utah, joined in the debate, and 
referring to one of the volumes under discussion 
(Lady Chatterley’s Lover, by the late D. H. Law- 
rence) said: “This book was written by a man with 
a diseased mind and a soul so black that he would 
even obscure the darkness of hell.” 

Thereupon Senator James Couzens, of Michigan, 
arose and replied: “I would be much interested in 
having the Senator from Utah tell me the difference 
between heaven and hell.” 

eRe 

Archeologists have discovered that the ancient Egyptians 
had popular music of their own centuries ago. They were 
probably known as mummy songs.—New York Evening 


Post. 
ene 
The Southern Railway is to equip its locomotives 
with calliope whistles. According to the New York 
Telegram, the idea is not altogether evil, provided 
some of the many idle musicians—thrown out of 
work by the talking movies—be employed as en- 
gineers. 
eRe*e 
Dear Variations: 
It does seem as though too much fuss is being made over 


naming the new star. Why not call it Iturbi, which, I un- 
derstand, means about the same thing? 


ene 


A new book, The Truth About Wagner (by 
Messrs. Hurn and Root; published by Frederick A. 
Stokes Co.) tells much about his relations with 
Minna, Mathilde, Cosima, and other ladies whom he 
wove into his life. The volume presents nothing 
new, except a few letters in which additional evi- 
dence is brought to light that in his romantic ad- 
ventures Wagner was purely sensual, mercenary, 
inconstant, and mostly hypocritical. But what does 
it matter? The world peers curiously at such 
printed revelations but is not moved by them. Wag- 
ner as a disciple of Amor is not as important as 
Wagner as an apostle of Art. 

Rm ® 


Royal Legation of Egypt 
Washington, D. C. 
March 18th, 1930. 


Musicus. 


Dear Sir: 

I have the honor to inform you that the Egyptian Govy- 
ernment is organizing a Congress of Oriental Music, to be 
held in Cairo, Egypt, in 1931. 

In order to give this Congress world-wide importance, 
the Government of His Majesty, King Fuad I, desires to 
invite composers, and artists (pianists, violinists, cellists, 
and singers) who are interested in Oriental music. 

I would be very grateful to you if you would have a note 
placed in your paper informing the public of this Congress, 
and asking the persons interested to communicate with the 
Egyptian Legation, Washington, D. C., the Government 
being desirous of sending invitations to the most prominent 
musicians interested in the music of the Orient. 

Thanking you in advance, I beg to remain, 

Yours very truly, 
ISMAIL, 
Charge d’Affaires. 
zeRe 

The best musical talkie I know is a Wagner lec- 

ture by Walter Damrosch. 
ner, 


All hail, too, to Madame Caterina Marco, seventy- 
seven year old American prima donna, who adapts 
herself broadmindediy to the musical ways of our 
time. Last Tuesday she broadcast her fifth recital 
over Municipal Station WNYC. 

eee 

A tiny tot of six, a girl, won the first prize as a 
critic, at the final children’s concert of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, conducted by Ernest Schelling. 
The contestants were required to give written opin- 
ions of the series. Toscanini was in attendance, 
made a speech, and presented the medals and rib- 
bons to the little winners. One of the orchestral 
musicians remarked later in the lobby: “It must 
have been a relief to the judges not to have to read 
critical wisecracks, and comparisons with conduc- 
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tors like Seidl, Nikisch, Richter, Thomas, Gericke, 

and other pre-historic wielders of the baton. 
eRmee 

From Walter Winchell’s column in The Daily 
Mirror : “The Runkel subway advertisements feature 
a photo of the firm’s radio quartet, showing five 
men.” 

eR ® 

There is a Brahms Festival in Boston. High time, 
too, that recognition should come to this practically 
unknown composer. 

2 eRe 

We are told that when John Jacob Astor arrived 
in New York in 1784 he brought with him $25, a 
spare suit of clothes and seven flutes. In spite of 
the flutes, Astor became immensely wealthy. Which 
recalls the incident when the late E. H. Harriman, 
financial magnate, said to Otto H. Kahn, then a 
young man: “I am told that you are interested in 
music. That is not a proper pursuit for one who, 
like you, is starting so promisingly in the banking 
career. Too much attention to music will prevent 
you from succeeding, as important men would be 
disinclined to take you seriously.” 

Kahn kept on with his musical interests, and now 
look at the wretched fellow, with no friends, and 
hardly a penny to his name. 

2 Re 
forthcoming Parsifal productions at the 
\pril 16 and 18—move Martha Mar- 


The 
Metrope jlitan 


tin to send to this department the subjoined rhapsody 


In verse: 
PARSIFAL 

| dreamed that I was roused from sleep 
One early Sabbath morn, 
By strains of wondrous melody 
That to mine ears were borne. 

2 
And ever grander, deeper swelled 
The tones above, around, 
My senses grew o’erpowered with 
The surging sea of sound! 

3 
Now as I stooped to hearken whence 
This music rich and rare, 
| felt myself transported high 
Into the outer air. 


Here bells were tolling solemnly, 
And choristers sang low, 
While marching to the stately 


That issued, sacred, slow 


chords 


5 
Intense the yearning, and sublime 
As louder rose the tones ; 
My soul was ravished as | 
Far-off to higher zones 


moved 


6 

And as | floated up and on 

In this enraptured state, 

The harmonies swept full and free, 
| stood at Heaven's gate! 

7 

angelic host 
and all; 


It was the I heard 
In chorus, one 
And the music they were chanting 
From Wagner's Parsifal! 
a 
Donizetti’s L’Elisir d’Amore, now in revival at 
the Metropolitan, appears to be a argument 
to present to the calamity howlers who insist that 
is outmoded, and a childishly foolish form 
of musical entertainment for the present genera- 
tion Io modern audiences the plot of L’Elisir 
d’Amore must infantilism and the score 
seem like a compilation of surface tunes most scant- 
ily orchestrated. As a matter of fact, however, 
there are some genuinely comical moments in Doni- 
zetti’s piece, and a few musical numbers of much 
skill and charm. Instead of relegating opera buffa 
to the dust heap, it might not be a bad idea for 
present day composers to give it a new background 
and trimmings and try to revivify the form. The 
modern musical manner should be able to evolve 
more sophisticated form of opera buffa. A good 
example, even if too lengthy, was furnished by 
his Rosenkavalier, and that work re- 
mains one of the most popular works in the recent 
operatic repertoire 


Was 


poor 


opera 


smack of 


otrauss 


nm ® 
Dear Variations 

\s you write that you will not return to New York until 
end of this month, I thought that I would send you a few 
lines regarding the Paderewski concerto which was the sub- 
ject of Marie von Bulow’s letter to you, published with 
your own comments in Variations. 

You wrote that the Paderewski concerto, played by Pader- 
ewski in Berlin, in 1890, “was not well received by the 
Berlin critics, although the public liked it and liked, too, 
the magnetic personality of the composer-performer.” That 
is true. But in 1891, when I made my debut in Berlin, I 
played, besides the Emperor concerto of Beethoven, the con- 
certo by Paderewski, which has always appealed greatly to 
me. I achieved a brilliant success with it and the critics 
wrote “that I had placed it in a better light than the com- 
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poser did, a year before.” I shall be glad to show you the 
original (German) criticisms. 

Five years ago Mr. and Mrs. Paderewski gave a dinner 
at the Gotham Hotel, on Fifth Avenue, at Christmas time, 
and Mrs. Jonas and I were the guests of honor. On that 
occasion Paderewski referred to the unfavorable reception 
accorded to his concerto by the Berlin critics, when he played 
it in 1890, and he added whimsically and good naturedly 
that he knew very well that I got better criticisms than 
he when I played his concerto a year later. 

I played his concerto again in Berlin in 1906, and with 
the same critical success. 

Yours very truly, 
ALBERTO JONAS. 
nr er 

“Rosenthal Clamors for Movie Love,” says a 
headline in The Morning Telegraph of March 19. 
What with some of the musical artists going into 
the film field and others thinking up all sorts of 
queer dodges to attract newspaper attention, it was 
a shock for a moment, to contemplate that Moriz 
Rosenthal, pianistic and intellectual giant, might be 
doing both those doings. However, it turns out 
that P. D. Rosenthal is meant, a writer on The 
Morning Telegraph, and his article bemoans the 
passing of the old fashioned elemental love scenes 
that used to be flashed on the screen. When 
“Rosenthal Clamors for Movie Love” fell upon 
my eye I felt like sending him a cable asking him 
to confirm or deny the story. However, knowing 
him as well as I do, he probably would have an- 
swered: “No false octaves for me. The Don Juan 
Fantasie or nothing. ‘Di salto in salto,’ as the 
Italian phrase has it. Or to believe with the 
French, ‘Abondance de bien ne nuit pas.’ Disgress- 
ing for a moment, are there any new outstanding 
young pianists? Giebt es tberhaupt was neues? 
After all, one might agree with the Latin philoso- 
pher, ‘A bove majori discit arare minor.’ Best re- 
gards to you and the Musica Courter, cordially, 
Moriz.” 

Rn eR 

Operatic artists desirous of appearing in sound 
pictures should beware of too generous poundage 
and girth. The reliable story comes from Holly- 
wood that the agent of a celebrated lyric vocalist 
camped on the office mat of a mighty film magnate 
until admittance was finally granted. The picture 
potentate looked up from his desk and the follow- 
ing conversation ensued: 

“Well ?” 

“I would like to place the celebrated opera star, 
Bmxpgn, with your company.” 

“Too tat.” 

The magnate resumed his work and the interview 
was finished. 

(P. S. The name of the singer will not be fur- 
nished on application. ) LEONARD LIEBLING. 


——_o-————— 


SHOULD BE MADE PERMANENT 

The Manhattan Symphony Orchestra terminated 
its season on March 23, and those who have had the 
privilege of attending any of these splendid concerts 
will be sincere in their wishes that this remarkable 
organization may become a permanency. 

That New York needs two symphony orchestras 
cannot be doubted. The public here is too large, 
and the demands for orchestra music too great, to 
be satisfied with the necessarily limited number of 
concerts which can be given by any single orchestra. 

No one could be better qualified than Henry Had- 
ley to act as conductor of one of these two sym- 
phonies. The fact that Mr. Hadley is an American 
should not be taken into consideration. The fact 
that he is one of the world’s great musicians is that 
which is of importance, and this he has proved 
through his long and successful career. As a com- 
poser of orchestra music Mr. Hadley’s technical 
knowledge is surpassed by no one the world over, 
and, during the past season with the Manhattan 
Symphony, he has proved himself once more to be 
a drillmaster of unusual gifts as well as an inspired 
interpreter. 

Let us have a continuation of the Manhattan Sym- 
phony, with Henry Hadley wielding the baton! 


—— ae 
GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIP WINNERS 


The Musicat Courter congratulates the winners 
of the Guggenheim fellowships of music—Carl Ern- 
est Bricken, composer, of Mendham, N. J.; Ruth 
Porter Crawford, composer, of Chicago; Robert M. 
Delaney, composer, of Santa Barbara, Cal.; Otto 
Clarence Luening, composer, of New York; Quincy 
Porter, composer, of New Haven, Conn.; Randall 
Thompson, composer, of Montclair, N. J.; Mark 
Ernest Wessel, composer, of Bronson, Mich.; Roy 
Dickinson Welch, music historian, of Northampton, 
Mass.; Carroll Cornelius Pratt, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, who proposes to continue an investigation 
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of the expressive properties of musical structure. 
These fellowship winners have our best wishes, and 
may each one of the composers turn out to be an 
American Beethoven. 


Tuning in With Europe 
§ p 
Entente Operatique 

The Covent Garden opera season is gradually re- 
turning to what it was in the days of Maurice Grau 
and Col. Mapleson—an adjunct to the Metropolitan 
season in New York. This applies, of course, chiefly 
to the Italian part of the season, and considering the 
fact that there are only two first-class Italian operatic 
ensembles in the world (both of them in America) 
this development is inevitable. Chronologically, the 
London season conveniently follows in the wake of 
New York, and there is really no reason why Amer- 
ica’s homing song-birds shouldn’t stop in England 
on their homeward flight. 


Gigli and Ponselle 

The chief obstacle thus far seems to have been 
economic. London’s opera season fell victim to the 
war, and it has only gradually regained its popular- 
ity. The old aristocratic public had gone, and a new 
post-war one had to be reared. But the last season 
was a financial success, and the engagement of Rosa 
Ponselle proved that the most expensive artists are 
the cheapest when the box-office counts up. So this 
year not only will Ponselle return, but Beniamino 
Gigli will be the star among the males. 


A Mythical Figure 

Gigli, so far as the English public is concerned, 
is a myth. For three or four years his fame has 
been bruited about, but only returning visitors from 
America have any knowledge of him. He is claimed 
to be the “new Caruso,” of course, and the old- 
timers will flock to his debut. However, it is ru- 
mored that Covent Garden has tried to engage him 
for some time, and that hitherto he has proved too 
expensive. So expectations are keyed to a very high 
pitch. Gigli has chosen Andrea Chenier for his 
debut—a role which in recent years has been sung 
here by Pertile. Flotow’s Marta is also being re- 
vived for him, and he will partner Ponselle in Tra- 
viata. This is expected to be one of the great nights 
of the season. 


Italian Opera versus German ‘ 

Italian opera in London is certainly in need of 
such reinforcements, if it wants to hold its own 
against the German department. The German en- 
semble represents the best elements of the Berlin and 
Vienna operas and consists almost exclusively of 
singers who have been intimately associated with 
Bruno Walter, the most successful German conduc- 
tor in welding together an operatic cast. Walter has 
been in charge of the German season at Covent Gar- 
den for the past five years. 

Orchestral Tournament 

The London season this year will derive additional 
brilliance from the visit of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony under Arturo Toscanini, for 
whose debut in June the Queens Hall is already sold 
out. By a curious coincidence the Colonne Orches- 
tra of Paris is going to visit London in the same 
month, giving a concert in the same hall under 
Gabriel Pierné. It must be a coincidence, for re- 
nowned as the French orchestra is, it cannot wish to 
challenge comparison with New York’s crack or- 
ganization under the Italian magician. Pierné will 
be handicapped by the fact that his program is all- 
French, including the Chausson B flat symphony, 
works by Debussy and Ravel, and Jacques Ibert’s 
Escales, while Toscanini’s programs will be interna- 
tional, made up of works chosen for their intrinsic 
merit and effectiveness. 


Berlin and Vienna, Too 

The standard of orchestral playing in London is 
set at present by the Berlin Philharmonic, which 
pays regular visits under Furtwangler. In April, 
however, Furtwangler brings over the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic for the first time, and for those with good 
ears and memories a comparison between the four 
visiting orchestras—Berlin, Vienna, Paris and New 
York—will be quite possible. Not to mention the 
home-grown article. 


One Too Many 

Returning to the subject of opera, Berlin has dis- 
covered after all that three opera houses are one too 
many. The second Staatsoper (Am Platz der Re- 
publik) is to be closed, and Klemperer, the musical 
chief, is to transfer his activities to the old Staats- 
oper Unter den Linden. There he will cooperate 
with Kleiber and Blech. What will happen to the 
ensemble, chorus and orchestra no one knows. Fur- 
ther developments are likely to follow. CB: 
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HIGH STANDARDS 


Ambitious composers will no doubt find us unfeel- 
ing if we chortle with joy at the information just 
made public that the Society of Friends of Music 
has found none of the manuscript scores submitted 
in the $1,000 prize contest for a cantata up to the 
standard set by the judges. 

The reason for joy is that, however regrettable it 
may be that American composers are not writing 
music sufficiently important to satisfy these judges, 
it is, however, well that this fact should finally be 
realized. 

In the past, and indeed up to almost the very pres- 
ent, prizes have been given for worthless composi- 
tions that might enjoy one performance but never 
get another; compositions that the public took no 
interest in and which did no credit to their com- 
posers. 

Too many prizes have been offered in this country 
without the necessary clause allowing the prize to 
be withheld in case no worthy composition was forth- 
coming. The knowledge that prizes are sure to be 
withheld, as they no doubt will be in the future un- 
less some really worthwhile work is submitted, will 
stimulate composers to more serious endeavor. 


METRO-COPPICUS 

Versatility is one of the strong assets of F. C. 
Coppicus and his Metropolitan Musical Bureau. 
Departing from the routine of managing musical 
artists, he has been handling the theatrical perform- 
ances of Mei Lan-Fang, the great Chinese actor, 
who made a notable success in New York. The sen- 
sational American tours of La Argentina, Spain’s 
phenomenal dancer, are also under the guidance of 
Mr. Coppicus; also Segovia, the Paganini of the 
guitar, and the Aguilar Lute Quartet, a unique en- 
semble. Next season the Don Cossack Russian Male 
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Chorus and Erika Morini are only two of the many 
musical attractions which will tour America under 
the Coppicus direction. 

—— —<)—_——_ 


PRO MUSICA AMERICANA 

James P. Dunn, prominent American composer, 
writes to the New York Times: 

“T am wondering how long it will be before Mr. 
Toscanini, who has been with us four seasons, will 
see fit to perform a work by an American composer. 

“T am quite aware of the fact that he has produced 
a composition of Schelling’s; likewise Mr. Furt- 
wangler, who was with us three years, could seem- 
ingly find the latter the only American composer 
worthy of production—a most curious coincidence. 

“The thought comes to me of how other countries 
would react to the continual presence of a conductor, 
however great, who was so utterly neglectful of that 
country’s artistic creative output.” 


<> -— 


ARE YOU LISTENING IN? 

Every Monday at 12:05 over Station WOR, the 
Musica Courier presents a résumé of the New 
York concerts and opera performances to be given 
during the week and also some of the very latest 
items of important news. The material is broad- 
cast by Theodore F. Gannon, a thoroughly competent 
musician and experienced in the technic of the micro- 
phone. Details of the significance of the concerts 
and of the opera performances are offered. This 
service is important to music lovers and is proving 
popular. 


— o—-_—— 


A NOTABLE ACHIEVEMENT 
Of rare and unusual interest is W. Warren 
Shaw’s new book, just published by the Lippincott 
Publishing Company of Philadelphia, and called 


o°% 
we? 


Authentic Voice Production. Mr. Shaw, being 
scientist as well as experienced vocalist, has suc- 
ceeded in entering deeply into the theory and prac- 
tice of voice production. In adding one more vol 

ume to the already very extensive list of books deal- 
ing with teaching of the voice, Mr. Shaw has been 
able to say much that is new and to simplify some 
traditional and universally accepted facts. His work 
is an important addition to vocal literature. . 
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European Comment 
Nice, France. 
Editor, The Musica Courier: 

I heard La Boheme at the Scala, in Milan, with the great 
Rosetta Pampanini and the equally great tenor, Angelo 
Minghetti. The soloists, the stage business, chorus, and 
above all, the orchestra (Toscanini’s creation) simply 
amazed me. I send you a program. I will not rave; 
you editors know. But, my word, how is it possible that 
the Metropolitan does not come up to that style? The 
ballet also was great, but after La Boheme, who wants a 
ballet? I enclose three photographs which I hope you will 
publish. De Sabata (I think), the conductor, had the whole 
crew well in hand, and it was a wonderful performance. 

_ Here at Nice, the Monte Carlo crowd gives two per 
formances a week at the new Casino, the Palace Mediter- 
ranean. 

Yesterday I attended one of the regular symphonic con- 
certs at the Casino, Monte Carlo, with Enesco as the soloist, 
and Paul Paray conductor. Enesco worked hard at the 
Brahms concerto, but the orchestra is not up to our Ameri- 
can standard, nor is Mr. Paray, the conductor. He worked 
with enthusiasm at his own orchestral suite. The house was 
completely sold out at thirty francs a seat, all seats alike. 
The audience, mostly English of the upper class, astonished 
me by its close attention and enthusiasm. The claque was 
not necessary, tor once. 

Very truly yours, 
M. R. 











I See That 





Stravinsky’s Le Sacre du Printemps and 
Schoenberg’s Die Glueckliche Hand are 
to be staged for the first time in Amer- 
ica on April 22. 

Josefin Hartman Vollmer has reopened her 
New York studio following a lapse of 
several months due to illness. 

Martha Baird was one of the judges in the 
recent Bamberger Music Scholarship 
contests. 

The second and concluding instalment of 
the Pictorial Biography of Stephen 
Collins Foster appears in this issue of the 
MusIcaAL COURIER. 

Simon Bucharoff has been engaged by the 
Denver College of Music to conduct a 
master class and to lecture on the Mas- 
tery of Piano Playing and Interpreta- 
tion in the summer session beginning 
June 30. 

The Syracuse Symphony Orchestra, Vlad- 
mir Shavitch, conductor, closed its season 
on March 12. 

Jack Salter explains Galli-Curci’s cancella- 
tion of her European tour. 

The German Grand Opera Company’s per- 
formance of Goetterdaemmerung in San 
Francisco was a brilliant and much ap- 
plauded one. < 

The Music Supervisors’ National Conference 
is in session this week at Chicago. 

Mrs. Leeland Atherton Irish has resigned as 
general chairman of the Hollywood 
Bowl. i 

The Rochester Civic Music Association, a 
newly formed body, will take over the 
staging of the musical activities in that 
city. 

Hope Hampton has been engaged to sing 
with Gigli in Monte Carlo this July. _ 

Lawrence Tibbett’s present Western tour is 
proving a sucession of triumphs for the 
popular baritone. ‘ 

Bodanzky is guest conducting the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. 

Edgar Shelton sailed for Europe on March 

2 


Volpi Leuto made a sucessful American debut 
at Carnegie Hall last Sunday evening. 

Dora Rose, soprano, has opened new and 
larger studios on West Seventy-third 
street. : 

Anna Reichl is the latest Soder-Hueck artist 
to claim honors. Chosen out of twenty- 
seven contestants, she will appear_as 
local singer at this year’s Newark Fes- 
tival. 

Emilio Ferone, of Milan, Italy, has been 
awarded the concession for the 1930 sea- 
son at the Colon Opera House in Bue- 
nos Ayres. ; . 

Jeno De Donath has been appointed musical 

~~ counselor for the new Philadelphia 
broadcasting station WHAT. ; 

The annual Rose Breakfast of the Verdi 
Club will be held on April 26 at the 
Westchester Biltmore Country Club. 

Richard Hageman has been engaged for the 
summer faculty of the Chicago Musical 
College. 


Harold Bauer is expected to return to this 
country on April 20. 

Walter Spry’s summer master class at Ala- 
bama College will begin on June 6 and 
continue for six weeks. 

William Primrose, violinist, has joined the 
London String Quartet. 

Frantz Proschowski’s address before the Mu- 
sic Supervisors’ Conference, The Use of 
the Human Voice, is printed in this issue 

Cara Verson scored heavily in her recent 


ful in Berlin. 

Charles Skilton recently won the annual 

song prize award offered by the Kansas 

State Federation of Music Clubs. 

Hamilton Morris has announced a 
choral contest, this being the second of- 
fered under the auspices of the New 

York Federation of Music Clubs. 

Gigli sang the role of Nemorino in L’Eli- 
sir d’Amore for the first time in his 
operatic career, scoring his usual bril- 
liant success. 

Beryl Rubinstein is to direct the Singers’ 
Club of Cleveland. 

The Philharmonic-Symphony Society is to 
sail for its European tour on April 23, 
their first engagement being in Paris 
on May 3. 

The Society of the Friends of Music has 
announced its intention of using the 
Metropolitan Opera House for all of its 
concerts next season. 

Louis Eckstein, the genial president and 
general director of the Ravinia Opera, 
is in New York making arrangements 
for the coming season. 

Columbia University is to offer a course 
in modern music under Prof. Rossetter 


Etta 


‘ole. 

The Omaha Symphony Orchestra closed its 
season with a gala concert comprising 
Wagner music chiefly. 

Gertrude Berggren sings for six radio hours. 

The American Academy of Dramatic Arts’ 
forty-sixth annual Commencement took 
place March 17 at the Belasco Theater ; 
31 actors graduated. 

Sergei Klibansky will teach in New York 
this summer. 

Marguerite Potter writes interestingly of 
pupils who are actors. 

Leila Troland (Gardner) made a hit sing- 
ing at the Baptist Home March 16. 
Lloyd Morse, “operatic tenor,” was a hit at 

the Newspaper Club March 15. 

Carl M. Roeder is giving frequent studio 
musicales devoted to piano music. 
Margaret Volavy won $24,000 damages for 

an injured finger. 

The annual opera performance and ball of 
the Verdi Club at Hotel Plaza was a 
great success. 


Zeckwer-Hahn Gold Medal Award 


The Gold Medal for violin, awarded an- 
nually by the Zeckwer-Hahn Philadelphia 
Musical Academy, was won through con- 
test by Joseph Higham, of Trenton, N. J., 
while honorable mention was given Julius 
Kunstler, of Philadelphia, age fifteen, both 
pupils of Frederick Hahn. The contest for 
this medal is open to all advanced students 


of the school and has been held annually 
for thirteen years. The judges were Alex- 
ander Skibinsky, Henry Campowsky, Edna 
Turner Bradfield and Mr. Geiger. The piece 
played by the contestants was Hungarian 
Airs by Frederick Hahn. Mr. Hahn also 
is the author of Practical Violin Study, 
a book recently released by the Theodore 
Presser Company. 


Syracuse Symphony Ends Season 
Syracuse, N. Y.—The Syracuse Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Vladimir Shavitch, con- 
ductor, closed its ninth season with a gala 
concert at the State Armory, March 12. 
This event was the climax of the most 
brilliant season in the history of the or- 
ganization and marked the close of Mr. 
Shavitch’s sixth year as conductor. 
* The symphonic feature of this last concert 
was Beethoven’s monumental Ninth Sym- 
phony, which was rendered with quartet 
and chorus of 250. This presentation at- 
tracted wide attention, and groups of music 
lovers came from Rochester, Binghamton, 
Utica, and other Central New York cities. 
The soloists included Nanette Guilford, 
soprano; Angelo Bruno, tenor; Alma Cholet 
Wareham, alto; and Stuart Gracey, baritone. 
The chorus was composed of the men’s and 
women’s glee clubs of Syracuse University, 
the Syracuse Liederkranz, and members of 
the Catholic choirs of Syracuse. The huge 
State Armory was crowded to the doors 
and Conductor Shavitch was given a great 
ovation. 

During the season just closed ten subscrip- 
tion concerts were given, with such distin- 
guished soloists as Josef Hofmann, pianist ; 
Nanette Guilford, soprano; Tina Lerner, 
pianist; Louis Graveure, tenor; Max Rosen, 
violinist, and Hallie Stiles, soprano. Among 
the modern compositions performed were 
Respighi’s Feste Romane, Prokofieff’s Love 
of Three Oranges and Ravel’s Bolero, In 
addition to the regular subscription con- 
certs a series of young people’s concerts and 
several out of town concerts have been given. 

Mr. Shavitch, together with Mrs. Shavitch 
and their daughter, Dollina, sailed on the 
S. S. Bremen, March 14, for Moscow, where 
he will be conductor-in-chief of the Moscow 
State Opera. This is the most important 
musical post in Russia and his engagement 
is a high tribute to Mr. Shavitch. While 
in Russia he will conduct the Moscow and 
Leningrad Philharmonic orchestras. C. 


Herbert Gould for Chicago Light 
Opera Season 

Herbert Gould, well known American 

basso, has been engaged for the season of 

light opera to be given in the Chicago Civic 

Theater, April 2] to June 21, under the 

aegis of the Chicago Civic Opera Company. 


Hope Hampton for Monte Carlo 


Hope Hampton, the soprano, has been en- 
gaged to sing with Beniamino Gigli in Monte 
Carlo next July. They will appear in 
Boheme, Manon, Faust, and possibly Romeo 
and Juliet. 


Rochester 
(Continued from page 29) 


season on October 18, and was followed by 
the Russian Symphonic Choir. Roland 
Hayes came back for his fifth recital in five 
consecutive years. Vladimir Horowitz, 
young Russian pianist, made a profound im- 
pression at his first Rochester recital, and 
Alfred Cortot, French pianist, came soon 
after in an all-Chopin program. Zimbalist, 
Gigli, Heifetz, Schipa, Onegin and Giannini 
were on the list. 

The Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, 
with Eugene Goossens conducting, gave two 
concerts in the evening series. On the first 
occasion the soloist was Felix Salmond, 
distinguished English cellist, and on the 
second it was Paul Kochanski, noted violinist. 
These concerts were in addition to the annual 
matinee series of nine concerts by the Roch- 
ester Philharmonic, and the weekly Sun- 
day afternoon concerts of the Civic Or- 
chestra in high school auditoriums. 

Manager Arthur See feels the season was 
a gratifying success, in the high quality of 
attractions and the public support of them. 
In spite of numerous competitions and the 
exceptionally large number of attractions, the 
public has shown a real interest in the 
various forms of music presented. The 
season’s attractions unquestionably were the 
most elaborate presented in any city of 
Rochester’s size. H. N. S. 


Club to Celebrate 
Ransome’s Birthday 

.The last meeting of the season of the 
American Criterion Society at the Hotel 
Plaza on April 4 will also be in the nature 
of a birthday celebration for Edward Ran 
some, the new six-foot tenor of the Metro 
politan, whom the society has sponsored. The 
president, Mrs. Leonard L, Hill, and the 
officers will be in the receiving line. 

Mrs. Doré Lyon, president of the society, 
and Grace Dorée, personal representative 
and only teacher of Mr. Ransome, will be 
among the guests of honor. 


Criterion 


Gigli on RCA-Victor Hour 

Beniamino Gigli is to be the soloist on 
the program to be broadcast by the Victor 
Division of the RCA Victor Company, 
through the NBC System, on the evening of 
April 3 at ten o'clock. The tenor will be 
heard in operatic arias from L’Africana and 
Elisir D’Amore and in songs by Martini, 
Carnevali, Denza and Di Capua. Orches 
tral selections will be played by the Victor 
Orchestra under the direction of Nathaniel 
Shilkret. 


Cora Quast in Recital 


_ Cora Quast, contralto, who was heard 
in a successful concert at Engineering 
Auditorium, will give another recital at Town 
Hall Club on the evening of March 31 
An informal reception will follow the 
program. 
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Lhevinne and Onegin Demonstrate 
Their Art in San Francisco 


Hertz Conducts Symphony Orchestra in Unusually Fine Program— 
Light Opera Season Announced—Other Notes. 


CaLt.—Alfred Hertz 
chose for the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra’s tenth pair of concerts, in the 
Curran Theater, a program of extraordinary 
richness and diversity. It consisted of 
Ravel’s setting of Moussorgsky’s Pictures 
at an Exhibition, the Schumann Manfred 
Overture, and Mozart’s Haffner Serenade. 
Michel Penha, first cellist of the orchestra, 
appeared as soloist in the Eugen d’Albert 
concerto. The Moussorgsky- Ravel opus is 
thoroughly in the modern manner, displaying 
real imagination and originality, achieving its 
with an economy of means and a 
of color that give incisive contrasts 
score. Mr. Hertz conducted the 
Mozart serenade with a certain naivete in- 
herent in its pages. Every phrase was ex- 
quisitely played, and the whole given a clean 
exposition without exagger ating its simplic- 
ity. The orchestra in fine form played with 
masterly — Michel Penha, a 
polished cellist and a delightful artist, scored 
a genuine with his performance of 
the d’Albert work. 

who is regarded as among 
the leading singers of the day, appeared at 
Dreamland Auditorium as the ninth attrac- 
tion of the Selby C. Oppenheimer Concert 
Series. Mme. Onegin has a contralto voice 
of great range, power and beauty. Her 
diction in all languages was/clear and distinct, 
and she carried her hearers not only with 
the magnificence of her voice and rare 
artistic qualities but also by the sheer force 
her magnetic personality. 

When last appeared here 
was but today he is even 


San FRANCISCO, 


eftects 
purity 
to the 


success 


Sigrid Onegin, 


Josef Lhevinne 


h a great pianist, 


greater than ever. The large audience that 
gathered in Scottish Rite Hall was roused 
to the highest pitch of enthusiasm by 
Lhevinne’s brilliant technic and fervent in- 
terpretations. As an interpreter, Mr. 
Lhevinne is first and foremost the poet 
of delicacy, of power and of dreamy beauty. 
His pianissimo is of caressing softness, his 
dynamics are prodigious, and his touch, 
phrasing and pedaling are always clear and 
perfectly controlled. Lhevinne presented a 
program that included groups of Chopin 
and Brahms and pieces by Debussy and 
Liszt. He brought to Chopin’s Polonaise 
in F sharp minor a rhythmic swing, a 
power of strength and emotional force that 
made it stir as it has not stirred an audience 
here in many a day. Quietly, sincerely, with 
thought only of the beauty of the music, 
Mr. Lhevinne set forth traditions of Chopin 
playing that pianists of the future will do 
well to ponder over. He was equally suc- 
cessful with his Brahms, Debussy and Liszt, 
playing them with skill and taste, fine musi- 
cal feeling, keen intelligence and emotional 
warmth. Mr. Lhevinne was acclaimed with 
shouts and great applause, and, to the satis- 
faction of his host of admirers, played in- 
numerable encores. This artist appeared 
here in the Judson-Wolfsohn Artist Series. 

Frank W. Healy announces that he will 
give San Francisco a season of light opera 
in the near future. He is busily at work 
on his plans and will shortly reveal to the 
public the artists engaged as well as the 
operas and novelties to be presented. 

\da Clement, associate director of the 
San Francisco Conservatory of Music, states 
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Stephen Collins Foster. 


Memorial Home in Pittsburgh. 





The Stephen Collins Foster 
Pictorial Biography 


In this issue of the MUSICAL COURIER appears the second and conclud- 
ing installment of the pictorial biography of America’s famous folk song writer, 
It follows the composer through the period of his life 
in which he achieved his greatest successes, which was during the years when 
he wrote Old Folks at Home, Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground, Old Kentucky 
Home; through the period when he came to New York with his wife, the first 
happy year spent in the city, the subsequent discord between them, and the con- 
cluding three years of his life, lived in The Bowery. Accompanying this sketch 
are views of the famous Kentucky Home; facsimile reproductions of the first 
drafts of Old Folks at Home and Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground; interesting 
views of old New York; facsimile reproductions of some of Foster’s letters; a 
rare ambrotype of Stephen Foster and his friend, George Cooper; views of the 
old Bowery Hotel where Stephen Foster lived, and Bellevue Hospital where he 
died; views of the Pittsburgh Trinity Church from which he was buried, also his 
grave in Allegheny Cemetery and various monuments, and views of the Foster 
Finally are shown views of the proposed 
Stephen Foster Memorial to be erected in Pittsburgh. 

In the preceding installment, published in last week’s issue, Stephen Foster’s 
early life was outlined, with photos of his family, the old town of Lawrenceville 
founded by his father, and old Allegheny City, where the Fosters later lived, 
both of which have since been incorporated with Pittsburgh; also views of Athens 
Academy and Washington Jefferson College where Foster attended, old views of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, where Foster first went to work, were published. Facsimile 
reproductions of some of Foster’s letters, first songs, letters to E. P. Christy, 
the famous leader of the Christy Minstrels for whom Foster composed many of 
his songs, first draft of the song Suwanee River, and views of the immortal 
stream, followed Stephen Foster through important episodes of his earlier life. 








that summer courses in all branches of music 
will be given this season at the Conservatory. 
Among them will be advanced piano work 
under Walter Scott, pupil of Leschetizsky ; 

he will teach piano and theory. Flori Gough 
will conduct classes in cello. 

‘. L Raigorodetsky, Russian pianist and 
composer, has recently arrived in San Fran- 
cisco from the Orient, and contemplates 
taking up his musical activities in this city. 
He is the father of the distinguished young 
pianist, Sam Rodetsky. 


At a recent meeting of the San Francisco 
Musical Club, a program was well inter- 
preted by Esther Deininger and Beatrice 
Anthony, pianists; Mildred Johnson, violin- 
ist; Marion Brower, soprano, and Virginia 
Treadwell King, contralto. 

Doris Osborne, whose first San Francisco 
recital is scheduled for early spring, was 
honor guest in a Berkeley studio concert 
which was sponsored by her teacher, Eliza- 


beth Simpson. 
C.H. A. 
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ing and acting the part with her accustomed 
Lucrezia Bori gave of her fin- 
ished art as Giulietta. Thalia Sabanieeva 
was a new and entirely satisfactory An- 
tonia and Giuseppe Danise was at his best in 
the two roles ot Dappertutto and Miracle. 
Other familiar figures in the cast were 
Gladys Swarthout, Pavel Ludikar and Louis 
D'Angelo. Mr. Hasselmans conducted 
Ara, Marca 21 (MATINEE) 

\ benent performance 
on Friday afternoon, under the auspices of 
the Students Fine Art Committee, at which 
3,000 students were present. The af- 
ternoon proved an enjoyable one. Much of 
this was due to the excellence of the per- 
formance, under Serafin’s baton. 

In the there was Edward Ransome, 
new this who as Radames did the 
best singing so far In particularly good 
oice, he with a naturally beautiful 
tonal quality, enhanced by impressive free 
dom of production. Mr. Ransome looked 
handsome in his well chosen costumes and 
an outstanding figure of the entire per- 
which was generally well sung. 
Mueller and Karin Branzell, singing 
the two feminine roles, kept to their stan- 
dard, while Giuseppe Danise, in his familiar 
role of Amonasro, with effectiveness. 
Others in the cast were Doninelli, Macpher 
son, Ludikar and Paltrinieri. 

It is said two matinees will be 
students of New York 


D'Amore, Marcu 21 


(Sce story on page 3) 
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sang 
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vear tor 


L’ ELisir (EveNninG) 


Marcu 22 (MATINEE) 
Lohengrin was repeated at the Saturday 
matinee with the following cast: King Henry, 
Siegfried Tappolet ; Lohengrin, Lauritz Mel- 
Elsa, Grete Stueckgold; Telramund, 
Whitehill; Ortrud, Gertrude Kap- 
King’s Herald, George Cehanov- 


LOHENGRIN, 


chior : 
Clarence 
pel: The 
ky 

Me ssrs 
chior were 
son in their re 
with a warmth of 
were impressive. 


Tappolet, the new basso, and Mel- 
heard for the first time this sea- 
spective parts. The latter sang 
tone and abandon that 


always Mme. Stueckgold, 


as Elsa, also did some lovely singing; a vi- 
sion to the eye, she made her portrayal one 
of the outstanding figures of the evening. 
Mme. Kappel’s rich voice was heard to ad- 


EDWARD RANSOME, 
American tenor, new to Metropolitan 
Opera audiences this season, who sang a 
fine performance of Radames in Aida 
at the benefit performance on Friday 
afternoon, March 21. Mr. Ransome 
again proved a worthy addition to Mr. 
Gatti’s operatic forces. (Photo by Carlo 

Edwards). 


allotted to Ortrud, 
and Whitehill’s essayal of Telramund, fa- 
miliar to opera goers, was none the less 
impressive. Karl Riedel reappeared as con- 
ductor and offered a fine reading of the 
score. 


vantage in the music 


Marcu 22. 
Saturday evening, the socalled “popular” 
night, offered a truly popular opera in the 


Faust, 
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form of Gounod’s Faust. A large audience 
was on hand to regale itself with the im- 
mortal story and imperishable melodies. 

There were other delights on hand as 
well. One of them was Nanette Guilford, 
who appeared in the role of Marguerite. 
The American soprano acted in the appro- 
priate spirit of youth—and looked it charm- 
ingly—and sang with the finish of a matured 
artist. Her lovely voice was ideally suited 
in the Gounod lyrical measures, which she 
colored and phrased with keen insight. Miss 
Guilford measured up substantially also in 
the dramatic episodes. She scored a huge 
success with her auditors. 

Gladys Swarthout presented an engaging 
picture as Siebel, and her richly colored 
tones and suave delivery made an especial 
joy of the Flower Song. Ezio Pinza was a 
sonorous, agile, and convincingly sinister 
Mephistopheles. Mario Basiola put fine vo- 
calism and authoritative actien into the part 


NINA MORGANA, 
who sang Adina in the revival of L’Eli- 
sir d’Amore at the Metropolitan Opera 
on Friday evening, March 21, with ex- 
cellent success. Miss Morgana demon- 
strated her dependability as well as 
artistry by replac ing Editha Fleischer, 
who was indisposed. (Photo by Mish- 
kin). 


of Valentine. James Wolfe did the small 
Wagner contribution with infinite skill and 
resource. Henriette Wakefield always is a 
dependable Martha. 

Last but not least was the new French 
tenor, who essayed the title role. He was 
a mobile and satisfactory Faust. 

Louis Hasselmans conducted with his 
usual smoothness and quiet command of his 
forces. 


SuNpDAY CONCERT 

Last Sunday’s gala concert, for the benefit 
of the Metropolitan’s Emergency Fund, of- 
fered another list of fine soloists, of which 

Gigli was the outstanding star. The popular 

tenor sang the M’appari aria from Marta, 
later contributing a group of songs including 
Liszt’s Liebestraum, to which he had set new 
words. The enthusiasm was most pronounced, 
and again the audience applauded thunder- 
ously when he sang Cimara’s Maggiolata 
(with the composer at the piano), and two 
Neapolitan songs. Mr. Cimara, who also ac- 
companied Mario Basiola, again shared in 
the applause after the popular baritone had 
sung his Canto di Primavera. In addition 
to a group, Mr. Basiola was heard with 
Mme. Rakowska in the duet from Act IV 
of Trovatore. 

Queena Mario delighted with an aria from 
Sadko, also singing a duet from La Juive, 
with Mme. Rakowska, and a duet from Don 
Giovanni, with Ezio Pinza. 

Mr. Pinza’s Magic Flute aria was well 
done, and he also participated in the final 
number—trio from I Lombardi—with Ra- 
kowska and Gigli. Pelletier conducted the 
orchestra in the Marta overture and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s Caprice Espagnol, in addition to 
the various operatic arias. The program was 
superbly presented throughout. 


Metropoiitan’s Twenty-Third 
Week 


Haensel und Gretel and Pagliacci will open 
the twenty-third week of the Metropolitan 
Opera season next Monday evening, the 
former with Fleischer, Mario, Manski, 
Wakefield, Lerch, Flexer, and Schutzendorf, 
with Bodanzky conducting, and the latter 
with Guilford, Johnson, DeLuca, Cehanovsky, 
3ada, and Bellezza conducting. 

Other operas of the week will be: Manon, 
Wednesday evening, with Bori, Flexer, Doni- 
nelli, Egener, Gigli, DeLuca, Rothier, Bada, 
Windheim, Cehanovsky, Gandolfi, Ananian, 
and Hasselmans conducting; Tristan und 
Isolde, Thursday evening, with Ohms, Bran- 
zeil, Melchior, Whitehill, Tappolet, Meader, 
Gabor, Wolfe, and Bodanzky conducting ; 
Louise, Friday evening, with Bori, Telva, 
Swarthout, Flexer, Bonetti, Doninelli, Ryan, 
Dalossy, Egener, Besuner, Wells, Parisette, 
Falco, Savage, Trantoul, Rothier, Tedesco, 
Paltrinieri, Bloch, Windheim, Gandolfi, 
Picco, D’Angelo, Cehanovsky, Ananian, 
Gustafson, with Miss DeLeporte, dancer, and 
Hasselmans conducting ; Gioconda, Saturday 
matinee, with Corona, Branzell, Telva, Gigli, 
Danise, Pinza, Tedesco, D’ Angelo, Gandolfi, 
Picco, and Serafin conducting; Die Meister- 
singer, Saturday night, with Stuckgold, 
Wakefield, Laubenthal, Whitehill, Schutzen- 
dorf, Tappolet, Meader, Bloch, Paltrinieri, 
Bada, Altglass, Gabor, D’Angelo, Cehanov- 
sky, Gustafson, Ananian, Wolfe, and Bo- 
danzky conducting. 

At next Sunday night’s Opera Concert, 
for the benefit of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the 
Bronx Hospital, Corona, Dalossy, Guilford, 
Lerch, Mueller, Swarthout, Johnson, Tokat- 
yan, Tedesco, Basiola, D’Angelo, Rothier and 
Paltrinieri will sing, and Pelletier will con- 
duct. 
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PART II—CONCLUDED FROM LAST WEEK'S ISSUE 


(44) FACSIMILE TITLE PAGE OF FIRST EDITION OF OLD FOLKS AT HOME. 

The song was published in 1851 by Firth & Pond and classified “Ethiopian Melodies as sung 

and composed by E. P. Christy.” In the case of this song Stephen Foster sold to Christy the 

right to sing it before publication and also the privilege of publishing Christy's name as the 

author and composer. For this he received some ridiculous sum like $15. At any rate Christy 

did not hold this honor long as it was a short time after that Foster wrote Christy reclaiming 

his song, and Foster’s name appears on the song thereafter. The composer had begun to realize 

the value of his Ethiopian songs, as is intimated in the letter to Christy dated May 25, 1852: 
“As I once intimated to you, I had the intention of omitting my name on my Ethiopian songs, 

owing to the prejudice against them by some, which might injure my reputation as a writer of 

another style of music, but I find that by my efforts I have done a great dea! to build up a 

taste for the Ethiopian songs among refined people by making the words suitable to their 

taste, instead of the trashy and really offensive words which belong to some of that order. 

Therefore I have concluded to reinstate my name on my songs and to pursue the Ethiopian 

business without fear or shame and lend all my energies to making the business live, at the 

same time that I will wish to establish my name as the best Ethiopian song-writer. But I am 

not encouraged in undertaking this so long as “The Old Folks At Home” stares me in the 

face with another’s name on it. As it was at my own solicitation that you allowed your name 

to be placed on the song, 1 hope that the above reasons will be sufficient explanation for my 

desire to place my own name on it as author and composer, while at the same time I wish to 

leave the name of your band on the title page. This is a little matter of pride in myself 

which it will certainly be to your interest to encourage. On the receipt of your free consent 

to this proposition, I will, if you wish, willingly refund you the money which you paid me on 

that song, though it may have been sent me for other considerations than the one in question, 

and I promise in addition to write you an opening chorus in my best style, free of charge, and 

in any other way in my power to advance your interest hereafter. I find | cannot write at all 

unless I write for public approbation and get credit for what I write. As we may probably 

have a good deal of business with each other in our lives, it is best to proceed on a sure basis 

of confidence 

and good under- 

standing, there- 

fore I hope you 

will appreciate 

an author's feel- 

ings in the case 

and deal with me 

with your usual 

fairness. Please 

answer immedi- 

ately. Very re- 

spectfully yours, 

Stephen C. Fos- 
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(45) JUDGE JOHN ROWAN, 


founder of Federal Hill, in 1795, situated 
about one mile east of Bardstown, Ky. The 
place has come down in history as “The Old 
Kentucky Home.” John Rowan, a re'ative 
of Stephen Foster, went, as a child, from 
Pennsylvania to Kentucky; his father had 
been a Revolutionary soldier. He had in- 
herited from his father his fearless and noble 
nature; he grew up to be a successful lawyer 
and was Kentucky’s first United States Sena- 
tor. He died in 1843 after having lived a 
memorable life, one filled with many histori- 


Courtesy Library 
of Congress, 
Washington.) 
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(46) BRONZE 
TABLET OF 
STEPHEN 
FOSTER, 
which was  pre- 
sented to The Old 
Kentucky Home 
Commission in 
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(48) “THE OLD FOLKS AT HOME,” 
Stephen Foster's Father and Mother. Stephen Foster 
cherished an uncommon and most admirable devotion for 
his Mother and Father and their passing (January and 
July of 1855) left an ineffaceable impression of melan- 
choly upon his mind, from which he never recovered. 
Whether the composer had them in mind at the time 
he wrote his memorable song is not known. One would 

like to think so, so sincere is its sentiment. 


(47) FACSIMILE OF THE FIRST SKETCHES OF MASSA’S IN DE COLD COLD GROUND. 
When once Stephen Foster devoted his life to song writing the talent developed into a rare one. This song was written in 1852 and was one of the three which were written in that 
year. It also proved to be one of the big and lasting hits, and its publishers, Firth, Pond & Co., of New York, realized much on it. It is a typical negro minstrel song and was, of 
course, sung by the Christy Minstrels. This song followed in the footsteps of such other favorites as Uncle Ned, Nelly Was a Lady, Open Thy Lattice, Love; Suwanee River, 
O Susanna, Laura Lee, Wilt Thou Be Gone Love, I Would Not Die in Summer Time and many others. It is reproduced here to show that there is truth in the statement that 
most of Foster’s lyrics were as original with him as were his melodies. (Photo: H. V. Milligan’s biography: Stephen Collins Foster, Courtesy G. Schirmer, Pub. 
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(49) “THE OLD KENTUCKY HOME,” 


which Stephen Foster sang into immortality when he wrote the tune in 1853. It is said by 
some that the legend of My Old Kentucky Home is not verified, but the fact: remains that the 
old Rowan homestead is looked upon as the inspiration of the song. Certain it is that the 
Foster family visited Federal Hill, since it was from there that Stephen’s sister, Charlotte, 
wrote to her brother William in reference to getting her a piano. This was when Stephen 
was one year old. Up to the time when Madge Rowan sold the old home to the trustees of a 
popular subscription, and then only upon the condition that the property be maintained as a 
state shrine, The Kentucky Home had been occupied only by members of the Rowan family. 
In this transaction all the family relics were turned over and are collected in the shrine; since 
the appointment of the committee the process of restoration of the property has been going 
on. At the time that Foster wrote the song Judge Rowan, Sr., was dead and young John 
Rowan had just returned from Europe to establish himself in the estate inherited from his 
father. The house itself faces north and is two stories and an attic high, the third story 
having been completely destroyed by fire. At the rear of the house the elder Rowan had built a 
spring house over the stream which surrounds the property, and in the stone basement of this 
structure the dairy products were kept. Of the remainder of the little wooden structure Judge 
Rowan had made a law office where he and many of the famous lawyers of the day gathered 
for discussion. In the distance were to be seen the slave cabins, stables, workshops, sheds, the 
house of the overseer and all the necessary accoutrements for the carrying on of a big plan- 
tation. When Foster went to Federal Hill he was at the prime of his song writing career and 
it will be noticed that he was then already employing the language of the white man rather 
than that of the negro. (Photo: Copyright Caufield & Shook, Inc.) 


(50) COLONEL BENJAMIN LA 
BREE, 
at the doorway of The Old Kentucky 
Home. Colonel La Bree is serving 
as mentor at the old home. His 
knowledge of the Civil War period, 
his distinction as author and editor, 
fittingly qualify him for the service 
in which he finds so much joy. This 
seems to be a later view of the old 
homestead than the previous one, as 
the place appears well kept and 
shows every sign of life. Colonel La 
Bree has written of the Civil War 
period in his Battles of the Civil War, 
Confederate Soldiers in the Civil War, 
and Camp Fires of the Confederacy. 
(Photo: Copyright Sims Visual Music 
(Co.) 


(51) THE OLD KENTUCKY 
HOME DESK. 

Tradition has it that Stephen Foster 
wrote the first draft of My Old Ken- 
tucky Home upon this greatly treas- 
ured desk and left the copy at Fed- 
eral Hill as a souvenir. It, along 
with other interesting relics, was 
destroyed by fire many years ago. 
The desk is of the Empire type, with 
rope legs and was made from the 
unusual combination of solid cherry 
and mahogany. (Photo: Copyright 
Caufield & Shook, Inc.) 
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(53) ENTRANCE TO THE OLD KENTUCKY HOME. 

As the road reaches the crest of the hill and Bardstown, Ky., disappears in the 

background, visitors to the famous landmark come into view of an estate located on 

the right hand side of the road and seemingly perched on a table of land. On enter- 

ing the ~ a realizes that he is on sacred ground. In a booklet published by 

Rm Sse Henin aE ‘ e Old Kentucky Home Commission one reads: “The large dark, grey, formal yet 

(52 THE OLD KENTUCKY HOME PARLOR. hospitable old mansion that crowns the eminence and seems to und over the old 

Kentucky's theme song was first sung in this room in 1853, with the composer, turnpike, is the Holy Grail of that estate. In winter the pile is gloomy looking, 

Stephen Foster, at the piano. The handsome and authoritative oil painting of Stephen amid the naked trees. In summer it is transformed into a cool retreat upon a gentle 

Foster, which adorns the wall of this historic room, was presented to the commis- green swell, embowered in green foliage.” From appearances it would seem as if 

sion of The Old Kentucky Home by the Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh, at the the darkies clustered about the gate were singing a merry tune; perhaps it was some 

time of the dedication of the home, July 4, 1923. (The opening picture of Foster in of Foster’s songs which sing of Old Black Joe and Uncle Ned. (Photo: Copyright by 
this biography is a copy of this painting.) (Photo: Copyright Caufield & Shook. Inc.) Sims Visual Music Co.) 
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(54) BEDROOM OF erussane FOSTER 
when a guest in The Old Kentucky Heme. Other notables whe slept in this bed, 
when guests of the Rowans, were: Marquis de Lafayette, Aaron Burr and the 
following Presidents of the United States: William Henry Harrison, Zachary Taylor, 
Andrew Jackson, James K. Polk, James Monroe, John Buchanan, whose brother 
married Stephen Foster’s sister, ‘Abraham Lincoln and Jefferson Davis, President 
of the Confederacy. All the rooms are loftily ceilinged and of noble proportions, 
with high French windows protected by Venetian blinds. 





(56) OLD KENTUCKY HOME RECEPTION HALL. 


Judge Rowan evidenced his patriotism in various ways. Note the keystone in the 

center of the arch, representing Pennsylvania, the state of his birth. (Old wood- 

cuts show the thirteen states represented in the form of an arch, with Pennsylvania 

occupying the position of the keystone.) If you are not superstitious, count the 

thirteen steps on the flight of stairs, symbolic of the thirteen states and patterned 

after Independence Hall. Off this hall open the drawing and reception rooms. 
(Photo: Copyright Caufield & Shook, Inc.) 


THE OLD KENTUCKY HOME PIANO. 

Someone who lived 
not far from the house tells the story that the song was composed on a night when 
there was a gay ball at the old home; that in the midst of the dancing the strains 
of the new melody came to him, as it was sung by one of the young ladies who was 


(58) 


On which the first strains of the famous song were played. 


a guest, and as it was accompanied by the composer. This relic of the piano house 

of S. M. Ambler was among the first pianos of this type made; it has mother of 

pearl keys and no doubt the inlay work is of the same material. (Photo: Copyright 
Sims Visual Music Co.) 


(55) THE OLD KENTUCKY HOME DINING ROOM. 
In 1825 Marquis de Lafayette, the French nobleman, was the guest of Judge Rowan 
at Federal Hill, and shortly afterwards presented him with this handsome set of 
chairs, thought to be the work of Phyfe. This room connects with a kitchen large 
enough for hotel purposes. (Photo: Copyright Caufield & Shook, Inc.) 


(57) JOHN ROWAN, JR. 
who inherited Federal Hill, the estate of his father, and 
who was presiding as its master at the time Stephen 
Foster was invited to the Old Kentucky Home. Rowan 
had just returned from Europe, which trip he made as 
the result of his appointment as minister in charge to the 
kingdom of the two Sicilies, and so to Italy he went to 
spend two years in the midst of art. On his return he 
and his wife, the former Rebecca Carnes of Baltimore, 
brought added charm and prestige to the house on Fed- 
eral Hill and it became the center of social and intellec- 
tual activities. In this atmosphere of culture Foster 
wrote his memorable song. 


(59) PORTRAIT OF STEPHEN FOSTER, 
by William Clough, which was presented by Andrew Carnegie to the Fine Arts 
Department of Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. Just at what period of Foster's 
life this picture was made, or whether the artist made it from memory, is not known: 
the fact remains that it depicts Foster at a much later time than the painting at the 
beginning of this biography. The poet and dreamer is readily to be seen from the 
sensitive expression of the face and the rather languid eyes, which at the same time 
hold a frank and open look. Evidently this pose, leaning on the old fashioned piano, 
was Foster’s favorite one. (Photo: Courtesy of Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
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60) FACSIMILE AUTOGRAPHED STATEMENTS. 
of Stephen Foster's received royalties and the computed future value of 
many of his compositions. The original is the property of the Congressional! 
Library, Washington, D. C., and was donated by Mr. Warren Pond of 
Firth, Pond & Co., who published the most and the best of Foster's songs, 
and to whom he remained loyal until the end, although he received many 
flattering offers from other publishers. According to Foster’s own state- 
ments the first column is the actual money received, the second being his 
estimate of what was yet due him. It is interesting to note that Old Folks, 
Kentucky Home and Dog Tray were the most lucrative, the last having 
now become practically unknown. In Foster's lower notation he makes 
mention that he has included an amount of $15 each on Old Folks and 
Farewell Lilly and $10 on Dog Tray, Massa’s in, Oh Boys and Ellen Bavne. 
1 his no doubt means payments received for the songs’ exclusive perform- 
ing rights to E. P. Christy and such transactions as their use bv Christy 
before publication. (Photo: Courtesy of Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, m <. 


(61, 62, 63) 15 BOWERY, 
known in the days of Stephen Foster as 
The Bowery Hotel, and now the Home 
Hotel. Here Foster spent the last days of 
his life. The composer came to New York 
with his wife and little daughter in 1860, but 
shortly after that they left him; his funds 
were daily getting lower and the Bowery 
Hotel became his home, where he paid the 
munificent sum of twenty-five cents a day. In 
the hall of this cheap lodging house Stephen 
Foster was found by his friend, George 
Cooper, lying in a pool of blood coming 
from a wound in his throat caused by a fall. 
This accident resulted in Foster's death and 
really happened from lack of food and 
fever, and not from drunkenness as has so 
often been said. An idea of the sordidness 
of the conditions existing in those environs 
may be gathered from the other two snaps 
of the window menu and the barber shop. 
(Photo: Copyright Sims Visual Music Co.) 


(64) THE OLD BOW- 
ERY THEATER IN 
1860, 
which was just at 
the time that Stephen 
Foster came to New 
York, where he was to 
remain for the last four 
years of his life. The 
theater was located ex- 
actly across from the 
old Bowery Hotel, 
where Foster was 
rooming, and no doubt, 
he often wandered in- 
to it. At this period 
of Foster’s life he was 
already beginning to 
drift, and the talent 
which had been so 
effulgent was begin- 
ning to dim, that is to 
say the quality of his 
compositions was de- 
teriorating. Only three 
negro songs are includ- 
ed in the eleven which 
were written in the 
year 1860: Glendy 
Burke, Don’t Bet Your 


«Money on the Shang- 


hai, and Old Black 
Joe, which is the only 
one of these later ne- 
gro songs that has 
stood the wear and 
tear of time. Of 
the other songs put 
out the same year 
there is little to say or 
remember. 
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(65) LOWER BROADWAY AS IN THE DAYS OF 
STEPHEN FOSTER 
New York as seen from the steeple of St. Paul’s Church, 
looking East, South and West. From a drawing by J. W. 
Hill. The churches shown, beginning at the left, are: St. 
George’s, The North Dutch, The Middle Dutch and Trinity. 
Brady’s celebrated Daguerrian Miniature Gallery is seen 
in the center foreground, on the southwest corner of Fulton 
St. and Broadway. You have not overlooked Barnum’s 
American Museum, opposite St. Paul’s Church, on the 
southeast corner of Broadway and Ann St. Minstrelsy was 
one of the hundreds of varieties of entertainment offered to 
the public by the dean of showmen and America’s first con- 
cert manager, P. T. Barnum. His museum was in its hey- 
day from 1842 until July 13, 1865, when it burned—eighteen 
months to the day after the death of Foster. Thousands 
first heard Foster’s melodies during their visits to the Mu- 
seum. Music was flourishing in New York at this time. 
There were all sorts of musical organizations thriving, 
among the most important being the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, recently come into being. (Photo: Courtesy of New 


York Public Library.) 


(67) FACSIMILE OF 
GEORGE COOPER'’S 
LETTER, 
to Morrison Foster, in- 
forming him of Stephen 
Foster's illness that re- 
sulted in his death. Sev- 
eral days before the acci- 
dent Foster was taken ill 
with fever and the ague, 
which had reduced him 
to a very weakened con- 
dition. Mr. Cooper re- 
lates the story of finding 


Yo 2 
Foster in the hall-way of Px t= Ss 
the rooming house on ASO PDH #5 cies 
the Bowery soon after a. ; 
he had been notified of ; 
the mishap. The fol- ZZ _ 
lowing account is taken Pe LP (Aas 
from Harold Vincent foto Ps "4 =i a i 
Milligan’s biography of , ri pik Aauats AFL... OPPO LA “ee 
¢ ZA - 


Foster and is a graphic ois 
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is 4 > Fa ge L aoe LO” 
description of the con- GIT F0— PRR Br epee ee. Ae 
ditions as Cooper actu- i L-ee, ' a xs 
. - ; ’ 4 / “2 - A. ad 
ally saw them: “Steve © Pweé Soe Lo Amu Hheay € Ag 
: — 


never wore any night- i 2 oy i 
clothes and he lay there Aer eee tee AI ae ae 


on the floor naked and € 
suffering horribly. He au lee Pon a «<a. Sues paw 
had wonderful big brown 

eyes and they looked up “uP. > Pa Ce od Mat, eon. 
at me with an appeal I fo Pr itey 
can never forget. He Ait: ges, po i” sat i een FE 
whispered, ‘I’m done for,’ ie " a ; 
and begged for a drink. Lae | Lorene JA la. Capigch pate 


. . . We put his clothes sy 
on him and took him to Ze < meses. © 
the hospital. In addition Bee Oe Or eee 
to the cut on his throat } af 

and bruise on his head ! JE os eae 

he was suffering from a i : Pate 
bad burn on his thigh, | A- Glos LEP, as 
caused by the overturn- is 

ing of a spirit lamp used 

to boil water. This had 

happened several days 

before and he had said 

nothing about it. All the 

time we were caring for 

him he seemed terribly 

weak and his eyelids 

kept fluttering.” (Photo: 

Copyright Sims Visual 


© Music Co.) 
(66) STEPHEN FOSTER AND GEORGE COOPER. Week WES? aa oe TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 


The last years in New York, 1860-64, of which so little is known and so re ieee neeaniak wit enon ckawene wii A 

much has been written, brings us to the sorrowful close of the life of cus pettlll nxdieia Aa a dean a sa sate hamtidaiciscadeatia die 

America’s song-writer, Stephen Foster. The period was fraught with ton tw Ye a whi ax the cova! prise for traqacasten iN bd chenged Sor repenting ts ws 

enmity, as the Civil War was raging at its fiercest. Foster's “big brother” 

William had passed away and the “Old Folks” were no longer “At Home.” . 

The family ties, if not broken, were stretched to the breaking point. But eatject to the abew 

Stephen Foster was never without a friend, and George Cooper did not fail A STAGER, Gen. Sup't, Cleveland, Chie. 

him. The Foster-Cooper episode is known to have covered the last twelve | 

or fifteen months of Stephen Foster’s life. This photograph, presumably 4 ; : 

the last of the composer, was taken in 1864 and belies the often repeated B& By Telegraph from 

statement that Foster was in the last stages of alcoholism. We have Cooper's _ 

own statement that while Foster was addicted to drink, he WAS NOT a CAAA we. mee ye APS 

drunkard and was never intoxicated during their months of song-writing. 

Cooper wrote the words to fifteen or more of Foster’s songs, none of : aahetiean a Ee ay 

which have survived. Cooper's one song which has lived is “Sweet Gene- | ‘ 

vieve,’ the music having been written by Henry Tucker. George Cooper <A 

relates having met Foster in the rear room of a dilapidated grocery store } ‘ft 

located on the corner of Hester and Christie Streets; according to his de- oo a flea— 

scription, Foster looked like a man utterly ragged and poor and one who } 

seemed to have no incentive toward betterment. The bond which held 

these two souls together was a poetic one and their tramping days were 

about the only solace that Foster had during the last days of his life. The 

difference in the two men lay in that these days were merely a part of ® 

Cooper’s youth, while they were the end 7 Foster's life. The songs they SI~Ch. LSPA“ 

composed during their association were sold as they were written, often acme . a aed hao >: area eat ie ‘ 

to a theater manager. It seems that Foster’s publishing house, Firth & (68) FACSIMILE OF TELEGRAM SENT BY GEORGE COOPER, 

Pond, had severed relations with him just about the time that Foster went to Stephen’s brother, Morrison Foster, informing him of the death of Stephen Foster, January 

to New York; the exact reasons for this are not known, but it is easy to 13, 1864, at the age of thirty-seven. Morrison seems to be the only one of the family who had 

surmise, that it was due to the gradual disintegration of the composer's any interest in Foster in his last days. On receiving Cooper's telegram that Stephen was 

music. This ambrotype of Foster and Cooper also seems to belie the dead, he and Stephen Foster’s wife came to New York to claim the body. George Cooper 

impression of poverty generally associated with Foster's last years, but he states that when Stephen’s wife came into the room where the body lay she fell on her 
may have “dressed up” for the occasion. knees before it and remained so for a long time. (Photo: Copyright Sims Visual Music Co. 
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(69) BELLEVUE HOSPITAL, 
as it looked about the time when Stephen Foster was taken there by George Cooper 
following the accident which caused his death, January 13, 1864. The section marked 
X was at that time the charity ward No. 11, in which Foster expired from loss of 
blood. Mr. Cooper states that when he went back to the hospital to see him, 
Foster claimed nothing had been done for him and that he could not eat the 
food brought him. When Mr. Cooper went to the hospital to see him the 
second day, he was told, “Your friend is dead”; his body had been taken to the 
~ morgue, where it was identified by Mr. Cooper. Foster had been entered in the 
Bellevue Hospital register under the classification of “laborer.” 


(70) TRINITY CHURCH, PITTSBURGH, PA., 
in which Stephen Foster’s funeral was conducted, January 21, 1864. The insert, upper 
left, shows Pittsburgh’s first Trinity, “Old Round Church” (1805-1825). The insert, 
upper right, shows the present Trinity Church, which has served since 1872. The 
body of Stephen Foster was brought from New York to Pittsburgh by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, and both it and the Adams Express Company refused any sort 
of remuneration for their services. (Photo: Copyright Sims Visual Music Co.) 


(71) STEPHEN COLLINS FOSTER MEMORIAL HOME, 


situated on the spot where Stephen Foster was born, which was in those days the 
White Cottage, in Lawrenceville, but which is now Pittsburgh. On the ninetieth 
anniversary of the birth of the composer, July 4, 1916, James H. Park presented the 
house located at 3600 Penn Avenue to the city of Pittsburgh. It is open to the 
public and in it one finds what little personal interesting material there is to be found 
about Foster outside of the Library of Congress in Washington and Mrs. Morneweck’s 
collection of Foster family documents and letters. It is unfortunate that a better 
attempt was not matle to preserve many of his personal belongings which would have 
shed more informative light on a naturally retiring character. (Photo: Courtesy City 
of Pittsburgh.) 








. 
(72) FIRST FLOOR HALL, 


of the Stephen Foster Memorial Home in Pittsburgh, looking to the rear. (Photo: 
Courtesy of City of Pittsburgh.) 


| | (73) FOSTER MEMORIAL HOME, MUSEUM ROOM. 
Here may be seen interesting relics of the composer. Visitors are welcomed by 
Mrs. A. D. Rose, who relates, in a most charming manner, many stories of her 
grandfather, Stephen Foster. In the case may be discerned his guitar and flageolet. 
(Photo: Courtesy of City of Pittsburgh.) 


The Late Stephen C, Poster~Fuperal 
Ubae quies. 
(74) DOUBLE ROOM, LOOKING The semaine of tho tate Kicphen O. Feater | 
TO THE FRONT, wash tater’) yestcrdsy afternoon, iv Alle } 
on the first floor of the Foster Memo- gheny cemeiery s faneral services teok | 
rial Home in Pittsburgh. At the ex- place in Trinity (? church, Sixth | 
treme end of the room may be seen, street, In the prosun large tamber of | 
on the wall, photographs of Stephen his friewds und relatives. Rev. C. T. Renpe, 
Foster's father and mother. (Photo: pastor of the tharch, «pened the exercixes 
Courtesy City of Pittsburgh.) reading from the burin! service Laem 
resurrection an the Ife 
then eucg 40 anther 
“Lord, meke met» *& 
measere ef my “*y 
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(75) FACSIMILE FUNERAL OBSE- which Mr. trope deliv » ciel addrene, 

QUIES OF STEPHEN FOSTER, NE ae oe ks Ok ee 
which appeared in the Pittsburgh Gazette, oer. H. Kieber then song the 1blst hymna, 
January 22, 1864. It is interesting to note commencing 
that the announcement remarks that many ide gee er ee alpen 0. 
friends were at the funeral; one wonders This nein wai sebs beautifully rondered, 
where they were in all the years when Fos- end was adeptet to an sir from the oraterle 
ter lived in want. Also worthy of notice is eatitied “Joseph in Lgypt.” 
the fact that his old friend and teacher, After prayer by the pastor vf the ebaech, 
H. Kleber, who had charge of the music, } achergse potty vet i nectie tama 
sang the 191st hymn, and that at the grave the church, and fellowyd to the grave bys 
Foster’s own compositions, Come Where My urse of {rier’is, At the grave the 
Love Lies Dreaming and Old Folks at “Come Where wy Love ila 
Home, were sung. The irony of the situation reg,” 00d S014 Falke ot ma sealer 
is poignant and it would seem that Stephen Ge Forte's axet piseting om8 


Foster died the death of “the great.” ii cca ee 
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(76) STEPHEN FOSTER CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION COM- 
MITTEE (July 5, 1926—Pittsburgh, Pa.) 

Left to right, front row: John E. Potter, Oliver Fulton, W. H. Stevenson, 

Councilman Robert Garland, Mrs. A. D. Rose (Stephen Foster’s grand- 

daughter), President of Council Daniel Winters, W. B. Foster (Stephen 

Foster’s nephew), Mrs. Enoch Rauh, Thomas A. Dunn, Dr. Will Earhart 

(Director of Public School Music, Pittsburgh, Pa.), Benno Rosenheimer 
(manager of Pittsburgh’s Symphony Society). 

Back row: Councilman Robert J. Alderdice, Harvey Gaul (Pittsburgh’s 

best known living composer), Burt McMurtrie and Mrs. E. B. Lee. A 

chorus of 1,000 voices, which was organized by Dr. Will Earhart and 

directed by Harvey Gaul, presented the finest open air concert yet to be 

heard in Pittsburgh. The program consisted largely of Stephen Foster’s 

songs and was broadcast to the furthest reaches of radio transmission. 

Both the musical forces and the audience of about twe!ve thousand were 

filmed for use in moving picture reproductions. The Pittsburgh Orchestra 

of ninety men made a most valuable contribution to the occasion. In the 

New York Times of July 3, 1926, appeared the following announcement: 

“The Hundredth Anniversary of the birth of Stephen Foster will be cele- 

brated in various parts of the country today, tomorrow and Monday. In 

Bardstown, Kentucky, where he composed My Old Kentucky Home, five 

former governors of the State, a quartet from Louisville and a military 

band will honor his memory. His birthday will be honored here in the he had the nerve and courage of a lion. “From earliest 

Bowery, where he spent the last years of his life, with a program of manhood he was noted for his courage, coolness and skiil 

Foster songs.” in combats which continually occurred among boys of 

the same town. As he grew up no odds ever seemed to 

awe him. He was known as one who must be let alone, 

and was held in high respect accordingly. One night as 

he was returning home from Pittsburgh to Allegheny 

City, he found at the end of the bridge two brutes abus- 

ing and beating a drunken man. He, of course, inter- 

fered and fought them both, rough and tumble, all over 

the street. He managed to pick up a piece of board in 

the scramble, with which he beat one almost senseless 

and chased the other ingloriously from the field. A knife 

wound on the cheek, received in the encounter, left a 

scar which went with him to his grave.’ 


(77) MRS. A. D. ROSE AND 
WILLIAM B. FOSTER. 


Mrs. Rose, who is a granddaughter 
of Stephen Foster and resides in the 
Foster Memorial Home, has been 
most generous with her time and has 
given many valuable suggestions for 
this biography. William B. Foster, 
nephew of Stephen Foster, is the son 
of Morrison Foster, Stephen’s brother. 


(78) STEPHEN FOSTER IN 1859. 


This photograph was copied from a daguerreotype, the 
original of which was sent to Morrison Foster by Ste- 
phen, on June 13, 1859, and was considered, by those who 
knew him, the best likeness of the composer. Although 
Stephen Foster was slender and his height a trifle under 
five feet seven inches, Morrison Foster has recorded that 


(80) BRONZE STATUE OF STEPHEN FOSTER, 
which adorns the foyer of the State Capitol at Frank- 
fort, Kentucky. In the Chicago Evening Post of June 
14, 1906, may be found this record: “Today was devoted 
to the memory of Stephen Foster, whose simple words 
set to music have made Foster’s name a household word 
throughout the world. It is doubtful if any composer 
ever received a more flattering tribute than that accorded 
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(79) BRONZE BUST OF STEPHEN FOSTER—CINCINNATI 


MUSIC HALL. 
In the year 1800, the following announcement appeared in the Western 
Spy (Cincinnati): “Those ladies and gentlemen who feel themselves so 
disposed, are invited to convene at the courthouse at candlelight for the 
purpose of receiving some music education.” A humble beginning, but 


Mr. Foster when thousands of school children of Louis- 
ville, who by their contributions have made possible a 
monument of bronze which is to stand in the new 
capitol at Frankfort, sang his music and cheered the 
mention of his name. The statue was unveiled by 
Marian Foster Welsh, daughter of the composer.” 


since then the musical celebrities of the world have participated in the 
May Festivals of Cincinnati, the first music shrine west of the Allegheny 
Mountains. Although Stephen Foster came to Cincinnati only as a book- 
keeper in 1846, this handsome (though fanciful in appearance) bust graces 
the grand foyer of Cincinnati's Music Hall, along with a marble statue of 
Reuben Springer, founder of Music Hall, a bronze statue of Theodore 
Thomas, dean of orchestral conductors of his day and director of Cin- 
cinnati’s first May Festival, a bronze bust of Charles Aiken, the first super- 
visor of music in Cincinnati and father of Walter H. Aiken, his successor 
and present supervisor of music. From left to right are seen Arturo Ivone, 
sculptor; Ernest R. Gwinner, attorney; John J. Behle, manager of the Cin- 
cinnati Music Hall, and Judge Meredith H. Yeatman. (Photo: Courtesy 
of J. J. Behle.) 


(81) SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT — PITTS- 
BURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 


One of the first acts of William Barclay Fos- 
ter, Stephen’s father, after purchasing the tract 
of land overlooking the Allegheny River, which 
he called Lawrenceville, was to donate “A 
burial ground for our soldiers forever,’ where 
they might be buried by right and not by suf- 
ferance. At the time this donation was made, 
soldiers were passing through Pittsburgh con- 
tinually, going to or returning from the front 
of war (1814). Many of them died and there 
was no place to bury them except in the Pot- 
— This _ granite monument is ~ 
cated only a few blocks from the Foster Me- Ue Wn, 
morial Home and on the ground of the Ste- of Bt? a va 
phen C. Foster Public School, the soldiers ? PES ‘ 

having been removed many years ago. On one 

side of the monument is the following inscrip- (82) STEPHEN FOSTER’S FLOWERED GRAVE, 

tion: “In Honor of American Soldiers Who which is now under perpetual care. The two graves to the right are those of his 
Lie Buried Here. We Will Emulate Their father and mother. The grave is in the Foster family lot in Allegheny Cemetery and 
Patriotism and Protect Their Remains.” On until a year or so ago was surrounded by an old-fashioned stone coping placed there 
the opposite side is inscribed: “This Ground by William Barclay Foster, father of Stephen, and which the Foster descendants 
Was Given by Col. William B. Foster, the tried to maintain because of sentimental reasons. This coping finally had to be 
Founder of Lawrenceville, as a Burial Ground removed because of the insistent demands of the cemetery authorities, who stated 
for Our Soldiers.” The monument was erected that the lot could not be properly kept under those existing conditions. The Foster 
in 1885. The Stephen C. Foster Public School, lot used to be distinctive, easy to find and more in keeping with the atmosphere of 
named in honor of the composer, _stands at the old-time family who are lying there. Now it is landscaped into a level plain and 
the left. (Photo: Courtesy City of Pittsburgh.) nothing but the stones mark the graves. 
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(83) CATHEDRAL OF LEARNING OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH. 
This is the architect's first drawing of the 
new building. It is intended that the Fos- 
ter Memorial Halli stand in the shadow of 
this mammoth educational building, which 
will be erected on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. Across from the loca- 
tion of this new building stands the Carnegie 
Institution. The stee! for this building was 
up a few months ago and it is said that it 
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(85) HENRIETTA CROSMAN, 
Stephen Foster’s grandniece, as Rosalind in 
As You Like It. Miss Crosman has gen- 
erally been recognized as a very great ac- 
tress and records state that As You Like It 
was perhaps the only Shakespearean produc- 
tion to gain attention at the time she was 
playing it. Miss Crosman has related the 
following story of Stephen Foster, who often 
wrote songs which he did not consider good 
enough to publish: “‘Uncle Stephen,’ my 
mother once asked him, ‘why do you take 
the trouble to write out those ugly things 


will be fifty stories high. (Photo: Courtesy that you tear up almost as soon as you have 
of Pittsburgh University.) ‘ them on paper?’ ‘Because,’ he replied, 

, ; 7 is the only way I can get them out of my 
(84) STEPHEN FOSTER MONUMENT, head and make room for something better. 

in Highland Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. Not until 1900 did Pittsburgh have any 

monument to re when by popular subscription (raised through the 

enterprise of T. Keenan) this handsome granite and bronze statue was 

raised just inside a main gateway (left), to Highland Park. Moretti, the 

sculptor, has been most happy in his conception and execution of his com- 

—— and represents Foster sitting with his pencil and paper ready to 

jot down some sentimental melodies, while below and beside him “Uncle » ee . > rATUR . 

Ned” strums happi!y on his banjo. A feature of the ceremony at the (87) A FOSTER FAMILY GATHERING. 

unveiling of the monument was the singing of many of Foster's songs by a Fourth from the left in the last row is 

chorus of Pittsburgh school children, under the direction of Victor Herbert. John D. Scully, brother-in-law of Stephen 

Foster and a prominent banker of Pitts- 

burgh; he and Stephen were very good 

friends. Sixth from left in the back row is 

Jessie Welsh, aged eighteen, granddaughter 

of Stephen Foster and daughter of Marian 

Foster Welsh, Stephen’s only daughter. The 

then Jessie Welsh is now Mrs. A. D. Rose, 

who resides at the Foster Memorial Home 

in Pittsburgh. Third from left, in the sec- 

ond row, is Mrs. A. W. McDowell, mother 

of Mrs. Stephen Foster, who is sitting (at 

right) next to her. The others are cousins, 

relatives, etc. Just when this picture was 

taken is not known to the compiler, but it 

was during the time before prohibition, if 

: ‘ : : one is to judge from the punch bowl and 

(86 STEPHEN .FOSTER’S MONU- ‘ ee glasses seen on the table in the back- 

INT . A ‘ ground, 


in Allegheny Cemetery. “His body lies be- 
side the mother and father he loved so 
much and near the spot where he was born. 
His grave is marked by a simple marble 
monument, not grand but it is sufficient.” 
These words were written by Morrison 
Foster, whose grave may now be seen di- 
rectly behind Stephen's. 
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(88) STEPHEN FOSTER, 
at right, and some of his sisters and brothers. Standing 
at left, Henry Foster; at right, Morrison Foster. Sitting 
at left, Henrietta Foster Wick; at right, Eliza Foster 
Buchanan, who married a brother of President Buchanan. 


(89) PROPOSED STEPHEN FOSTER MEMORIAL, 
to be erected in Pittsburgh, Pa. This is the architect's first drawing of the building which was submitted to the 
memorial committee. The building is to be known as the Stephen Foster Memorial Hall of Pittsburgh, and 
Again the composer is seen in his favorite pose, that of it is the aim of those who have donated the property for its erection that the promoting of music be the chief 
leaning on the piano. The photos lie in a little case aim of the project. The corner of the building on the right is the Carnegie Institution, Library, Art Museum, 
which is preserved in the Foster Memorial Home of etc. Just when the city of Pittsburgh will begin the building of the Hall is not yet definitely established. 
Pittsburgh. (Photo: Courtesy of City of Pittsburgh.) (Photo: Courtesy University of Pittsburgh.) 
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Activities of the Bands in Marion, Ind. 
By Colston R. Tuttle. 


“BAND 5,’ KNOWN 

Marion, Ind., is a small city of about 28,- 
000 inhabitants, and our school city consists 
of approximately 5,000 students. We have 
eleven grade schools, two junior highs, and 
one senior high school. 

Five years ago, when it was decided to 
place wind-instrument training in the curric- 
ula of our schools, we were confronted with 
the problem of one teacher giving thorough 
instruction to at least all the students who 
desired it, of both junior schools and the 
senior high school, without disrupting their 
regular school program. We believed that 
class lessons, or in other words, supervised 
practice held each day was preferable to 
private lessons given once each week, and 
the principles of each building had no diffi- 
culty in arranging their schedules so that 
students wishing band, could get it at a cer- 
tain period each day. The second year, the 
students continued their development in 
“Band 2,” and it was necessary to form two 
more beginners bands. The third year, 
“Band 3” had to be formed to develop prop- 
erly the ninth graders who had already had 
two years of insttuction. At this time we 
had seven classes meeting daily, with an 
enrollment of over three hundred, and all of 
them taught by one teacher. 

Two years ago, the entire instrumental sys- 
tem was enlarged, due to the insistent de- 
mand for this type of education. Two more 
competent instrumental teachers were se- 
cured, and every child, from the fourth grade 
up, was given the opportunity to secure free 
instruction on any string or wind instrument 
he might desire. 

Our instrumental program today i is as fol- 
lows: string and wind classes in each of the 
grade schools once each week, two string 
classes daily in each of the junior high 
schools and the senior high school, and two 
band classes daily in one of the junior 
schools and the high school, and three daily 
band classes in the other junior high school. 
The total instrumental enrollment is close 
to six hundred. This work is all being done 
by three teachers. 

We urge pupils to buy their own instru- 
ments as soon as possible, but the school 
owns $15,000 worth, which are placed in the 
hands of the students, rent free. Each in- 
strument is generally used by two students, 
each owning his own mouthpiece, the same 
day, in different classes, and they take it 
home on alternate nights for practice. How- 
ever, we do not encourage beginners to do 
much home practice during the first three or 
four months, believing that they are liable 
to form wrong habits when their practice is 
not supervised. 

Our bands are carefully graded into five 
distinct classes. Our beginners bands, or 
“Bands 1,” start with some unisonal studies 
written by myself. This work is supple- 
mented by a great deal of work with various 
rhythm patterns placed on the blackboard, 
and is followed by a band book devoted 
mostly to choral practice and unisonal scaled. 
If the student has progressed satisfactorily, 
he enters “Band 2” the second year, and 
studies more advanced unisonal technical 
exercises, also a book on “rhythm.” Toward 


AS THE CONCERT BAND OF MARION, IND. 


the end of the year, he is given some easy 
pieces to play. 

“Band 3” takes up the study of light con- 
cert music and “pep” music necessary for 
the various athletic activities of the school, 
and the student who has had the two years 
preparatory work outlined above, plays this 
music with surprising ease and confidence. 

Our first three grades of bands are in the 
junior high schools, while “Band 4” and 
“Band 5” are in the senior high school. 
“Band 4” plays a more difficult grade of 
music, and is a final training ground for 
“Band 5.” Only the very best members of 
“Band 4” are ever promoted to “Band 5” as 
this is our concert band, and the one which 
represents our school in contests, etc. 

There should be a motto hung in every 
music class room reading, “Make Haste 
Slowly,” as many teachers in their anxiety 
to produce playing bands, rush the pupils 
the first year, not spending enough time on 
such fundamentals as tone production, fin- 
gering difficulties, and rhythm patterns. 
Consequently at about the end of the third 
year, the band ceases to make progress, and 
from that time on, simply remains an ordi- 
nary school band. 

Teachers, who had spent years grasping 
the fundamentals and a working knowledge 
of their instrument, try to force their pupils 
to play as well in two years as they them- 
selves did in eight. Some seem not to real- 
ize that music is an art, therefore difficult. 
I know a young musician who graduated 
from an engineering school. He taught 
mathematics for two years, and was a good 
teacher but finally decided to teach music 
instead. He would not have expected a nine 
year old boy, with three years’ schooling, to 
solve a problem in trigonometry, but when 
he had a three year old band, he had them 
playing (?) our hardest band literature. 

Many teachers say that they are forced 
to produce a playing band in a few months 
because they must “sell” the band to the 
community so that they may get money to 
buy additional instruments and possibly uni- 
forms. 

I believe that the teacher whose musical 
ability is highly respected by the superin- 
tendent and community at large, can start a 
propaganda through the superintendent, 
pupils and parents, inculcating the idea that 
music is an art, that it takes a long time to 
learn to play well, and that the formulative 
period should not be hurried, lest the student 
have no foundation on which to build. If 
this idea is ‘ ‘put across” the teacher may 
then take the time to train the child cor- 
rectly, and in three or four years the com- 
munity will have a really good band, provid- 
ing, of course, that the teacher is capable of 
training a band in the first place. 

Many music teachers, thoroughly com- 
petent in vocal and theoretical work, who 
have been required to start bands and or- 
chestras in their schools, have found them- 
selves unable to produce satisfactory results, 
owing to their lack of training in this field. 
The Band and Orchestra School to be held 
at Winona Lake, Ind., next summer will be 
an invaluable aid to these teachers, in giving 


them some practical training with the vari- 
ous stringed and wind instruments, and fine 
ideas regarding methods used by some of our 
most successful instrumental teachers. 

In the above paragraphs I have tried to 
outline clearly, an instrumental system which 
may be successfully operated in any size 
school at a minimum expense. I have also 
attempted to warn the ambitious from pro- 
gressing their organizations too rapidly. We 
are only at the threshold of instrumental de- 
velopment in the public schools, and may I 
leave with you, as a last thought, this 
prophecy? Ten years hence, the successful 
instrumental teacher will be the one who 
can correctly train wind or string players in 
classes equally as large as those of other 
subjects, and with all types of instruments 
represented. 

oe 


Notes From the Field 


NEW JERSEY 


Elizabeth.—-An informal dinner and con- 
ference were held recently for members of 
the music department in the city schools. 
Plans had been made for reports on music 
work in elementary, junior and senior high 
schools but, while points in connection with 
all phases of instruction were brought into 


teacher training if it is to help the 
instructor to give anything 
pupils. 

Mr. Wilson spoke of the fact that Eliza- 
beth has an enviable reputation in other 
cities and among musical educators of the 
country. Universities have asked permis- 
sion to make surveys of the work here, he 
said, but he would like first to be sure that 
the musical education being carried on in 
the classrooms of the Elizabeth schools is 
fully worthy of the reputation it has gained. 

The supervisor admitted himself not 
wholly satisfied with the work being ac- 
complished in all parts of the music depart- 
ment, and many suggestions were exchanged 
for its improvement. 

The value of sight reading and advantages 
and disadvantages of the radio in connec 
tion with class work brought out expres 
sions. 

Mr. Wilson has announced that the 
series of artist concerts proposed for presen- 
tation in Elizabeth schools through the Na- 
tional Music League, of New York, will 
not be carried through unless the expense 
of the concerts is guaranteed by the sale of 
tickets for the two evening programs which 
will be opened to the public. The pupils’ 
concerts, given by known musicians, were 
planned at low cost and in a number of 


music 
vital to his 


tailed reports on elementary 
certain aspects of junior high school work. 


need for greater teaching 
ers should impart a practical, usable knowl- 
edge and appreciation of 
pupils, he stated, and their influence should 
reach beyond the classroom into the homes. 
He held that theory gained in a university 
course 


the discussion, there was time only for de- different centers so that no ane attending 
teaching and 
privilege of attending. 
Parent-teacher 
have undertaken the 
ing the tickets for the 
which will be given by 
among those available for 
grams. 
financial 


r, stressed the 
efficiency. Teach- 


Thomas Wilson, supervisor, 


evening 


music to their 


success of the 
(Continued on 


pupils’ concerts 


must be combined with practical page 51) 





Noted Educators 
FRANCES (MARY) ELLIOTT CLARK 


was born near Angola, Ind., of well-to-do farmer parentage, 
but of a long line of distinguished ancestry—John Eliot (old 
spelling), the historic “Apostle to the Indians.” His grandson, 
the Rev. Jared Eliot, who founded the Yale library, is in her 
direct line, as are also Governor Wyllis and Governor Haynes 
of Connecticut. 

Through an early line of these Connecticut forbears runs a 
direct genealogy to three lines of “royal descent.” On the 
maternal side of Scotch-Irish lineage, the Smileys and Boyds 
figure in early Pennsylvania history. In the latter family the 
history links with Robert Bruce and several lines of English 
royalty. 

Mrs. Clark was the youngest child of Samuel Harvey and 
Jane Smiley Elliot, and early developed a decided taste for music, singing many 
songs of the period at the age of three and four. Opportunities for instrumental 
music were lacking until about the age of twelve, when she began the cottage organ, 
walking two miles for lessons and practice periods. 

She began her career as supervisor of school music in Monmouth, Ill, in 1891. 
After five years there, she moved to Ottumwa, Iowa, for a seven year period, then 
to Milwaukee, Wis., for eight years, rounding out twenty years in active, progressive, 
supervisory work. 

Within this period she had written the first handbook for music instruction for 
the State of lowa, was twice president of the Music Section of the National Education 
Association, was the moving spirit in the founding of the Supervisors’ National 
Conference in 1907 (she is known as “The Mother of the Conference,” and its first 
president). 

She entered the official board of the National Federation of Music Clubs in 1909 
and is still a valued member of the board, having served as Chairman of School 
Music, Director of Educational Department, President of Liberty District, member of 
executive committee, second vice-president, and Chairman of Legislation. 

In 1909 Mrs. Clark began experimenting with the use of recorded music as an 
aid to better study of folk songs, art songs, etc, in her regular grammar grade work, 
also as a distinct aid in tone production; phrasing, and interpretation in the lower 
grades. This soon led to a recognition of the value and possibilities of using instru- 
mental music in the grades, beautiful selections for harp, flute, cello, and violin, 
band and orchestra, an innovation never before possible and never before tried and 
carried to successful fruition. 

News of this epoch marking work soon found its way to the general director of 
the Victor Ta'king Machine Company, Louis F. Geissler, who, a musician himself, 
had long dreamed of such a development in reproduced music and he promptly offered 
to Mrs. Clark the opportunity to organize a department for a general dissemination 
of her plans and procedure in Camden, N. J. This was done in April, 1911, and 
here began her great life work of selecting, coordinating, grading hundreds of selec- 
tions of only the most beautiful music for actual class room work in every grade, 
for the first time in the world making it possible to take real music into the school 
room as she says, “All the music of all the world to all the children everywhere.” 

Beyond an occasional selection in the few schools possessing a piano, instrumental 
music had never been heard in the grade schools anywhere, and practically none in 
the high school. The literature of the world’s great music, beyond a few simple lul- 
labies and tunes, was a sealed book to children. 

The overturning of old standards and the establishment of “Music Appreciation” 
as a vital factor in all modern music teaching is due in great measure to her keen 
vision, her burning missionary spirit, the persistent, never faltering plodding, the 
grim holding to the shining ideal, that music could and would become an integral 
part of all education, her great credo that music is the greatest of all the arts and 
the natural heritage of every child, and more than all to the sublime faith that music 
could be actually utilized in classroom lessons to the point of sensing the beauty, 
learning to appreciate and later to understand the world’s great music. 

Mrs. Clark was the discoverer, the pioneer, the organizer of this innovation in 
school music work. 











public schools would be excluded from the 


associations in the city 
responsibility of sell- 
concerts, 
artists chosen from 
the school pro- 
These will only be presented if the 
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264 Lexington Ave., New York 
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METROPOLITAN OpeRA COMPANY 
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Atprep Cortot AUGUSTE 
All branches taught by the greatest masters 

A. CORTOT J. THIBAUD PAUL DUKAS NADIA BOULANGER 
Apply to Ecote Normace, 114 bis Boulevard Malesherbes, 
Mite. BertHe Bert, Gainsborough Studios, New York 


Also J. C. Van Hutsteyn, Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, Md. 
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Paris 
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Steinway Hall,New York Packard Building 


RENE MAISON 


TENOR—CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA COMPANY 
Now singing with the Cannes Grand Opera Company and at the Monte 
Casino. In the Spring at Paris Grand Opera. 
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MABEL M. PARKER 


Teacher of Singing 


Philadelphia Studios 


Presser Building 
1714 Chestnut Street 
and 
Resident Studio 
1016 North 63rd Street 
Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pa 
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Mary Wendling Titus to Join 
Proschowski Staff at the 
Chicago Musical College 


Mary Wendling Titus, 
well known as a concert 


Chicago soprano, 
and radio artist, 


MARY WENDLING TITUS 
member of the Chicago 
faculty, beginning with the 
June 23. Mrs. Titus 
received her voice training under Frantz 
Proschowski and swears by hira as_ the 
“Allah of Allahs” in the singing world. 
She will teach his method and will prepare 
young singers for study with Mr. Pros- 
chowski. 


will become a 
Musical College 
summer session on 


Walter Spry’s Summer Master 
Class 

Walter Spry’s summer master class for 
pianists at Alabama College, Montevallo, 
Ala., will begin June 9 and continue for 
six weeks. This will be the sixth consecu- 
tive summer class which this prominent lec 
turer, pedagogue and pianist will give at 
Alabama College. 
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(J. Fischer & Bro., New York) 

Missa Sine Nomine, Palestrina, edited 
and arranged by the Rev. J. H. Rostagno. 

A foreword gives the information that the 
title of this mass, Missa Sine Nomine, in 
other Words a mass without a title, was un 
doubtedly chosen in order to conceal the pro- 
fane sources of the melodic theme upon 
which the mass was constructed. This was 
a French folk song, Je Suis Desheritee. The 
use of such a folk song may have made a dif- 
ference in 1594, when this great mass was 
published. Now, more than three hundred 
years later, the source of the thematic ma 
terial is of no import whatever. 

It seems curious to modern ideas that a 
great church composer like Palestrina should 
have made use of a folk song for the theme 
of any portion of a mass. This was, how 
ever, the custom of the day, and many of the 
songs used by composers of that time had 
words that would, in our more refined epoch, 
certainly be unable to pass the censor. 
However, they were sung by the common 
people, and perhaps also by the nobility. 
everywhere in those days, and were as fa- 
miliar no doubt as Broadway hits are to- 
day in America. 

Fortunately for 
these songs retain none of 
flavor, and when we hear the Palestrina 
mass we find it altogether devotional and 
churchly. The principal reason for this is, 
of course, the fact that we have derived our 
idea of what is devotional and churchly from 
this same Palestrina. He was employed by 
the Pope to reprove by example the too 
temporal and too little spiritual writers of 
his own time, and did so with such effective- 
ness that he founded a style that has influ- 
enced church composers ever since. 


the tunes of 
their popular 


modern ears, 


This mass is extremely florid, of course 
being by Palestrina it would be. It is full 
of contrapuntal complexities which have 
musical value, a point worth noting, for 
many of the contrapuntal complexities of 
three hundred years ago had no musical 
value whatever, but were merely musical 
puzzles. Palestrina happened to be not only 
a great contrapuntalist but a gifted composer 
as well, and the two things have little in 
common. His skill as a contrapuntalist was 
so great that instead of crushing out his 
musical inventiveness, it probably actually 
added to the beauty of the results attained. 

Tere is a mass which should be sung a 
great deal oftener than masses by Palestrina 
are sung. It is regrettable indeed that 
churches do not give their congregations 
greater opportunity to become acquainted 
with and accustomed to this devotional type 
of music for high mass. 
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TRUSTEES AND MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY OF THE JUILLIARD 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 
(left to right) Arthur M. Cox, Oscar Wagner, Paul M. Warburg, Albert Stoessel, 
James Friskin, Francis Rogers, Rubin Goldmark, John Erskine, Olga Samaroff, Bern- 
ard Wagenaar, Ernest Hutcheson, Paul Reimers, Christine Trotin and Minna Saumelle. 


STUDENT COUNCIL OF THE JUILLIARD GRADUATE SCHOOL 
(left to right) George Newton, Sascha Gorodnitzski, Beula Duffey, Dean Hutcheson, 
Esther Heller, Edwina Eustis, Hine Brown and Victor Aller. 





Los Angeles, Cal. 
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house was full. A gratifying increase in at- 
tendance this season has been noticeable, 
there frequently being sold out houses. 

The second of the three special concerts 
by the orchestra at popular prices was given 
at the Philharmonic, March 16. Ruby Oh- 
man, contralto, artist-pupil of Lazar Samoi 
loff, was the soloist, singing Saint-Saéns’ My 
Heart at Thy Sweet Voice, from Samson 
and Delilah, and Ambrose Thomas’ Knowest 
Thou the Land, from Mignon. She has a 
voice of rich, organlike quality, evenly de- 
veloped, and also a charming stage presence. 
Goldmark’s overture, Sakuntala, opened the 
program. Dvyorak’s New World Symphony 
(No. 5) was the high light of the program, 
which closed with Tschaikowsky’s Overture 
Solenelle 1812. 

The Bartlett-Frankel String Quartet played 
the first of a series of Sunday night programs 
at the Beaux Arts Theater on March 9, of- 
fering the following program: Haydn's 
quartet No. 3 in G minor, Bloch’s Night, 
Germaine Tailleferre’s Intermede, and Dvo- 
rak’s quartet, op. 96. 

In giving to Los Angeles this season the 


Ring Cycle, L. E. Behymer has realized a 
dream which he has cherished since the day, 
thirty or so years ago, when he gave to Los 
Angeles its first grand opera—Parsifal, in 
the old Hazard Pavilion, which then stood 
on the corner now occupied by the Philhar 
monic Auditorium. By special arrangement 
with S. Hurok, Mr. Behymer presented the 
German Grand Opera Company in seven 
performances at the Shrine Auditorium, 
opening March 10 with the first opera of 
the Wagnerian Ring Cycle, Das Rheingold, 
conducted by the well-known Wagnerian 
conductor, Ernest Knoch. A sold-out house 
greeted the well balanced cast, which pre- 
sented a notable performance. Gothold Dit- 
ter, as Wotan, gave a fine performance, both 
vocally and dramatically, as did also Juliette 
Lippe, as Fricka, his wife; Fasolt and Faf- 
ner were finely depicted by Carl Braun and 
Laurenz Pierot; Franz Egenieff as Donner, 
and Max Widerholt as Froh, were good. 
Milo Milodorovitch, as Freia, sang and 
looked the part to perfection. Alexander 
Larsen as Mime and Hans E. Hey as AI- 
berich were convincing. Sonia Sharnova 
was heard in the role of Erda and gave a 
fine performance. The Loge of Johannes 
Sembach was exceptionally fine, while the 
Rhine maidens, Edna Zahn, Merran Reader 
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and Helena Lanvin, sang beautifully and 
added to the pictorial effect. The scenery 
was most effective, not only in the Rugged 
Banks of the Rhine but also in the sub- 
terranean cavern. 

The second performance, The Flying 
Dutchman, which had never been given be 
fore in Los Angeles, was conducted by Ernst 
Melich. The orchestra seemed to have 
somewhat adjusted itself to the acoustics of 
the shrine and had greater body of tone. 
The company gave a splendid performance 
of this seldom heard opera. The dramatic 
ability and vocal beauty disclosed in the 
work of Marguerite Baumer as Senta was a 
high point of the evening, especially in the 
Senta ballad. Karl Jorn as Eric was equally 
effective. Richard Gross in the title role 
was also more than adequate. Carl Braun, 
as Daland, and Josef Lengyel as the steers- 
man, both were received with favor. The 
audience, as is usual on second nights, was 
smaller than that of the Rheingold, but it 
was warmly appreciative. Bai. ae 


Philadelphia Civic Opera Gives 
Double Bill 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The Philadelphia 
Civic Opera Company presented the familiar 
double bill, Cavalleria Rusticana and Il 
Pagliacci at the Academy of Music on 
March 20. 

Emilia Aberlandi made her Philadelphia 
operatic debut as Santuzza in Cavalleria, 
singing well. 

David Dorlini as Turiddu was excellent, 
doing some very fine vocal and dramatic 
work, particularly in his farewell to Mama 
Lucia. 

Veronica Sweigart was an unusually fine 
Lola, charming in stage presence and with 
a beautiful voice. 

Ralph Jusko as Alfio and Manila Ressler 
as Mama Lucia also pleased. The work of 
the chorus Was oustanding in its excellence, 
under the direction of Mr. Smallens, who 
also scored the usual success with the In- 
termezzo. 

Pagliacci was superbly given, with Irene 
Williams as the dainty, flirtatious Nedda, 
and Paul Althouse as the luckless Canio. 
Both were in fine voice and both sang and 
acted splendidly. Miss Williams’ singing 
of the Bird Song, and Mr. Althouse’s in 
terpretation of the Vesti la giubba were high 
spots of the performance. 

Ivan lIvantzoff, as Tonio, achieved his 
usual success in his singing of the Prologue. 

Giuseppe Interrante, who substituted for 
Nelson Eddy as Silvio, did good work, as 
did also Louis Purdey as Beppo. 

Mr. Smallens conducted with spirit and 
understanding. M. M. C. 


New York Singing Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation March Meeting 

The New York Singing Teachers’ Associa- 
tion held its March meeting in Guild Hall, 
Steinway Hall, on March 11. The speaker 
of the evening was Frederick Haywood, 
well-known teacher of singing, who talked 
on Teaching Voice Culture from a Peda 
gogical Standpoint. 

In a clear and interesting fashion Mr. 
Haywood condensed modern theories of 
pedagogy, gave their application to the 
teaching of singing, and strongly recom- 
mended to all teachers an adherence to some 
general logical plan in leading the pupil to 
the ideas which the teacher has in mind. 
Mr. Haywood gave many of the general 
principles upon which he bases his work, 
and cited illustrations from his wide experi- 
ence. 

The audience showed great interest in his 
scholarly and thorough presentation of the 
subject, and, in response to questions, he 
generously elaborated many of the points 
brought out in his talk. 

One of his promising young pupils, Don- 
ald Stewart, sang several songs and _ illus- 
trated a few of the exercises, making a very 
favorable impression. 


Cinderella tee the Children 


The Charlotte Lund Opera Company, 
assisted by the Aleta Dore Ballet, repeated 
previous successful performance of Tales of 
Hoffmann at Roerich Hall, on March 15. 
The Allan Robbins Orchestra furnished the 
music. On Saturday morning, April 5, at 
eleven o'clock, the company will give Mas- 
senet’s Cinderella at Town Hall. It is said 
to be a beautiful novelty which has not been 
heard here in some years. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hughes in Southern 
Recitals 


Edwin and Jewel Bethany Hughes will 
appear in joint solo and two-piano recitals 
in Chattanooga, Tenn., on March 31; Birm 
ingham, Ala., on April 1, and Montgomery, 
Ala., on April 2. The last of these three 
concerts will take place during the annual 
convention of the Alabama State Federation 
of Music Clubs in Montgomery. 


Rosa Low for Hollywood 


Rosa Low left last week for Hollywood, 
at the request of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
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MUSICAL 


Chicago Holds Third Annual 
High School Music Festival 


Dr. J. Lewis Browne Conducts Remarkable Demonstration of Youthful 
Talent—Pro Arte String Quartet Enjoyed—Local Artist 
Pleases as Soloist With Chicago Symphony— 

Other News of the Week. 


Cuicaco.—At their concert at the Stude- 
baker Theater on March 16 the Pro Arte 
String Quartet proved expert interpreters 
of Beethoven, Schumann and Debussy, for 
they played quartets by those composers 
with that refinement of style and traditional 
knowledge which bespez aks mastery of the 
art of fine ensemble playing. Humidity is 
not the friend of Ras players, and on 
Sunday afternoon the Pro Artes were ham- 
pered by that condition in the matter of 
perfect intonation. It was a most enjoyable 
concert, nevertheless, and the listeners gave 
evidence of pleasure throughout the after- 
noon. 
INTERN Society FoR CONTE 

Music 

A concert given by the Chicago chapter 
of the International Society for Contempor- 
ary Music, on March 19, at the Cliff Dwellers 
Club, enlisted the services of Mark Wessel 
and Leo Sowerby, who played their own 
compositions : Michel Wilkomirski, violinist. 
and Clara Siegel, pianist, who presented a 
number by Syzmanowski. 


Senior HicH 
FESTIVAL 


ATIONAI MPORARY 


ANNUAL Scnoo. Musi 


That music is an important subject in 
the curriculum of the Chicago public schools 
again demonstrated at the third annual 

festival of the Senior High Schools, 
direction of Dr. J. Lewis 


Hall, on March 19. 


was 

music 
under the the 
Browne, at Orchestra 
Director of music of .the Chicago public 
schools, Dr. Browne, is responsible in a 
large measure for the remarkable accomplish- 
ments of and the high standards set by the 
school orchestras and choruses. Leaving a 
sick bed to carry through his part of this 
event, Dr. Browne conducted the choruses 
throughout the program, and under his 
direction they gave a remarkable account 
ot themselves, astonishing the most staid 
music lovers and critics as well, by the 
beauty of their tone, powerful voices, blend- 
ing of tone and excellent range. Glenn 
Dillard Gunn, critic for the Chicago Herald 
and Examiner, expressed his surprise at 
their unusual work in glowing terms, stating 
that “the singers, notably the girls, pro- 
duced a quality of tone under Dr. Browne’s 
baton that was like nothing else to be heard 
in the world of choral art today. The fresh- 
ness, purity, range and, quite surprisingly, 
the power of these voices cannot be matched 
in any adult chorus active in the city. Thanks 
to ‘the director's expert knowledge of the 
limitations of the boys’ voices, the tenors, 
never called upon to explore the extremes 


of tone, and even the basses approximated 
adult solidity and volume.” 

Dr. Browne led his singers in choruses 
by Palestrina, Josef Rheinberger, Pietro Yon, 
Coleridge-Taylor and Gounod; the male glee 
clubs in Sidney Homer’s Banjo Song and 
the girls’ glee clubs in Root’s Within a Little 
Wood. A group of three part-songs from 
the pen of Dr. Browne was beautifully sung 
and found the chorus capable in a capella 
numbers as well as in accompanied ones. 

The Lane High School Orchestra, under 
the direction of Henry Sopkin, gave ad- 
mirable account of itself in the von Weber 
Oberon Overture and the first movement 
of Van Broekhoven’s suite Creole, besides 
assisting the chorus in the Coleridge-Taylor 
and Gounod numbers. 


Co_tuMBIA ScHoot CHorRUS 


On March 19, at the Chicago Woman's 
Club Auditorium, the Columbia School of 
Music presented the Columbia School Chorus, 
Louise St. John Westervelt, director. The 
concert was for the benefit of the Georgia 
Nettles Herlocker and Mabel Lee Memorial 
funds. The proceeds must have been most 
gratifying, as the attractive auditorium was 
packed to capacity. 

The Columbia School Chorus is one of 
Chicago’s big musical assets. It has been 
heard on many occasions, always giving of 
its best, and the programs as arranged by 
Miss Westervelt are exceedingly interesting, 
inasmuch as they contain works seldom heard 
in this community, and many have had first 
presentation under her able direction. After 
hearing the Columbia School Chorus one 
is always tempted to state that the concert 
was the best ever presented by that organiza- 
tion, forgetting for the while that similar 
enthusiasm was previously manifested. At 
the concert under review the chorus sang 
with precision, beauty of tone, accuracy of 
pitch, lofty pianissimos and _ thunderous 
fortissimos. Then, too, the chorus is so well 
balanced that colorful effects were well 
brought out by the conductor, and the 
variety of mood was excellently expressed 
by the young singers. These young ladies 
have been well trained; their work is always 
intelligent and they have been taught that 
clear enunciation is an asset for an organiza- 
tion of this kind. They, as well as their 
conductor, were enthusiastically applauded. 

The chorus was assisted by several 
soloists, and to Lola Fletcher, Lillian Price, 
Jeuel Prosser, and Winnifred Erickson words 
of praise are due. The chief soloist of the 
evening was Jurien Hoekstra, baritone, who 
was heard in The Rose Has Charmed the 
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Nightingale, by Rimsky-Korsakoff, Four- 
drain’s La-Bas and Duparc’s Lamento, after 
which he was asked for an encore. Mr. 
Hoekstra sang with nobility of tone, fine 
phrasing and an English and French diction 
which left nothing to be desired and much 
to be admired. He made a hit all his own. 
The singer had the good fortune of having 
as accompanist, Robert Macdonald, who 
added to the enjoyment of the evening. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 


Dora Lyon, soprano and artist pupil of 
Karleton Hackett, appeared in recital at 


Huron College, Huron, So. Dak., on March 
27 


Aletta Tenold and Grace Welsh, duo- 
pianists, who recently appeared with much 
success in New York, were presented in 
recital at Rosary College, River Forest, IIl., 
on March 21. 

Voice pupils of the American Conservatory 
were heard in recital in Studio Theater 
on March 19. 

Edna Cookingham of the piano faculty 
presented her pupils in recital in Studio 
Theater on March 23. 

A recital was given by piano pupils of 
Sonia Korp on March 16 in Studio Theater. 

Mildred and Marion Hegenberger, pupils 
of Heniot Levy and Scott Willits, recently 
appeared in joint recitals as follows: Ger- 
man American Club, March 3; Northtown 
Club, March7; St. Henry’s School Assembly, 
March 10 and St. Henry’s Parent Teachers 
Association, March 11. 

YounGc Cuicaco Pianist AND New Music 
AT ORCHESTRA CONCERT 

The first young Chicago artist to benefit 
by Frederick Stock’s plan to encourage 
young musical artists by giving them an 
appearance as soloist with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra is Grace Nelson, who made 
her appearance at the Friday-Saturday con- 
certs of March 21 and 22. Chosen for this 
appearance by Herbert Witherspoon, Ru- 
dolph Ganz and Edward C. Moore, Miss 
Nelson substantiated the committee’s faith in 
her by exceptional playing of MacDowell’s 
D minor Concerto and the Pick-Mangiagalli 
symphonic poem, Sortilege. Displaying un- 
usual talent in both numbers, Miss Nelson 
impressed by her musical sincerity and 
thoroughness, her keen rhythmic sense, her 
impeccable technic, her poise and certainty. 
She made a decided success with the listen- 
ers, whose enthusiasm knew no bounds and 
brought the young pianist back to the stage 
many times. 

To add to the excitement of the afternoon 
two striking novelties were introduced— 
Ravel's Bolero and Reger’s Four Tone 
Poems. Using one theme for the entire 
work, Ravel presents in his Bolero varied 
monotony in a most interesting and fasci- 
nating manner. The simple little tune intro- 
duced in the beginning by the flute and snare 
drum is taken up and played over and 
over again by various instruments and com- 
binations of instruments without palling on 
the listeners, but on the contrary fascinating 
and captivating with its brilliant color, 
haunting melody and gayety. Bolero proved 
a fascinating novelty and created the most 








of pitch, also achieved unexpected beauty 
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excitement and amusement of any presented 
by our orchestra in a long time. 
3ased on four paintings by Arnold Boeck- 
lin, the Reger tone poems proved most im- 
pressive, unusually interesting, and made a 
pronounced hit with the auditors. Reger’s 
music is by contrast with the Ravel novelty 
more somber, more profound and more com- 
plicated. Bloch’s Concerto Grosso was in- 
cluded in this scheme and was well liked. 
MIDLAND CoLLece CHoIR 


An unusual program of vocal music was 
presented by the Midland College A Capella 
Choir of Fremont, Nebr., at Orchestra Hall 
on March 20. The program, given under 
the auspices of the Lutheran Woman’s 
League of Chicago and Vicinity for the 
benetit of the Children’s Receiving Home at 
Maywood, included group numbers, incidental 
solos, trios and quartets, given with hum- 
ming effect accompaniments by the choir, 
prov viding the effect of a symphony orchestra. 
Prof. Oscar Lyders, formerly a member of 
the St. Olaf Choir for four years, is director 
of the Midland Choir. 

Curcaco Musicat CoLLeGce ACTIVITIES 

Dolly Nichols, contralto, pupil of Graham 
Reed, played the leading role in a pageant 
pre sented before the National Convention of 
the American Revolution in the Grand Ball- 
room of the Stevens Hotel, March 19. 

Algena Adams, harpist, pupil of Clara 
Louise Thurston, gave a number of Irish- 
harp solos at the Community Club, Winnetka, 
on March 17. 

William Pfeiffer and Robert Long, artist- 
pupils of Graham Reed, sang a recital of 
solos and duets for the North End Women’s 
Club, March 10. 

Florence Pass, pianist, pupil of Mme. Cole- 
Audet, is to play for the Standard Club on 
April 7. 

Helen Pollenz, pianist, artist-pupil of Ru- 
dolph Ganz, was soloist at a banquet for 
the benefit of the Lying-in-Hospital, at 
the Stevens Hotel, March 19. On March 20, 
Miss Pollenz appeared in joint recital with 
Milan Lusk, well-known violinist, at the 
Immaculata High School. She gave a recital 
for the monthly meeting of the Chicago 
Women’s Aid on March 24, playing a group 
of her own compositions. 

Amelia Unmitz, former artist-pupil of 
Maurice Aronson, has been appointed music 
critic for the Erie Dispatch-Herald, of Erie, 
Pa. 

Max Wolf, ten-year-old pianist, pupil of 
Lillian Boguslaw ski, gave a recital before the 

Sarah Greenbaum Lodge on March 17. 
Imogene Carpenter, another pupil of Mrs. 

;oguslawski, has recently been placed under 
the management of Balaban & Katz and will 
tour their circuit. 

Rudolph Ganz, music director of the col- 
lege, has returned from concert engagements 
in New Orleans, La., and Shreveport, La. 

Moissaye Boguslawski, artist member of 
the piano faculty, appeared in concert at 
Elkhart, Ind., and at Culver, Ind., on March 
14 and 15. 

Hubert Schmit, French instructor, at the 
college, and well known French playwright 
and poet, is the recipient of a new honor. 
Four of his poems set to music by Mathilde 
Von Oesteren were sung at a world pre- 
miere over radio station WGN, on March 
16. Mr. Schmit has had many of his poems 
set to music by well known composers such 
as Richard Hageman, George Sporck, 
Therese Wittman and Tito Schipa. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 


DeDonath Musical Counselor for 
New Broadcasting Studio 


A new broadcasting station is to be 
opened on Sunday evening, March 30, un- 
der the name of Independence Broadcasting 
Company, in the Public Ledger Building, 
Philadelphia (station letters WHAT), with 
Jeno De Donath as musical counselor. 

The opening program will be in the 
nature of a gala event, lasting from nine 
until twelve, and featuring such well-known 
and popular figures in the music world as 
Olga Samaroff, pianist and lecturer; Sam- 
uel L. Laciar, music critic of the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger; the Fox Symphony Or- 
chestra, William Krauth and Mr. De Don- 
ath conducting, and Maurice Braun, concert- 
master of the orchestra, and Stey shen Deak, 
first cellist of the orchestra hed a member 
of the Curtis Institute of Music as soloists; 
the Lester Concert Ensemble; Henri Scott, 
baritone; Sascha Jacobinoff, violinist ; 
Maria Bihari, soprano, and the Symphony 
Jazz Orchestra. 


March 29, 


Cecil . Redlen Sings at Benefit 
Cecil Arden gave a benefit for the Wilson 
Industrial School for Girls on March 28 
She has just returned from a very successful 
concert tour in Florida. 
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“Profoundly gratifying to those who seek something more 


virtuosity."—New York Herald Tribune. 
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Verdi Club Opera and Ball 


Marion Talley made her New York debut 
at a Verdi Club concert; Gina Pinnera sang 
at a Verdi Club affair before her first 
New York recital; Vivian Hart and other 
now prominent artists were first heard at 
this club’s functions, these debuts testifying 
to the important work done under president 
Florence Foster Jenkins. Annually, grand 
operas are given, preceding the tableaux 
and grand ball, this proininent musical and 
social event, with the Rose Breakfast fol- 
lowing about May 1 (at the Westchester 
Biltmore Country Club) forming the climax 
of each season. 

The grand ballroom of the Hotel Plaza 
was filled this year when The Secret of 
Suzanne was given, the three characters 
being sung by William Tucker, Dora de- 
Phillipe (Chicago Civic Opera) and Natane 
Ciervi, with Gabriel Simeoni conducting. 
The sprightly work was performed with 
gusto, many listeners calling it the best yet 
given by the Verdi Club. 

Mr. diSalle conducted the orchestra in the 
Tableaux which followed, opening with 
Neapolitan songs sung by a semi-chorus of 
women’s voices, stagel and directed by 
Martha Attwood of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. Vera Nette and David Berg 
were admired as Norma and Pollione. An- 
nabel Krebs Culverwell and Dora Hood 
Jackson gave scenes from the life of Lord 
3yron, with atmospheric accuracy and look- 
ing their parts. Disraeli was enacted by 
Florence Foster Jenkins, Holmes Washburn, 
Harry Vought, George A. Keane, Mr. Dynes, 
Mesdames Charles James, Lewis Dana 
Knowlton, Clarence Lee Hilleary, Charles 
James, Arthur G. Bridge, Chas. H. Fischer, 
Ruth Dynes, Elizabeth Mara, Henry W. 
Phelps, Emma Maak, Maud Beard, Katherine 
Sayre, and Messrs. Maurice Berg and St. 
Clar Bayfield. The scenes were excellently 
presented, every character looking the part. 
Ophelia Keil and Albert Cox danced an 
Andalusian Tango with much vivacity, their 
dancing, costuming and posing being ideally 
Spanish. 

At the close, Bruce Adams made a felic- 
itous presentation speech, addressed to 
President Jenkins, echoing the regard felt 
for her by all members, and emphasized 
by the gift of a beautiful diamond bracelet. 


FLORENCE FOSTER JENKINS 


To this Mrs. Jenkins gracefully responded, 
adding her own thanks to all who so heartily 
cooperated in making the affair so great a 
success. She especially mentioned Mrs. John 
McClure Chase, chairman of the guarantors’ 
committee, Mrs. Oscar Gemunder, Mrs. 
Paul Keil of the same committee; Mrs. 
Clarence Lee Hilleary of the ball committee, 
and mentioned Nana Genovese and Martha 
Attwood, the distinguished Army and Navy 
guests, box holders, French consul, and 
others. The souvenir program contained a 
handsome, full length portrait of President 
Jenkins, and full page pictures of Nana 
Genovese and Martha Attwood, as well as of 
the ball committee, besides the colored title- 
page representing Verdi, his operas and 
characters, Shelley and the Silver Skylarks. 

The annual Rose Breakfast and Dance is 
planned for Saturday, April 26, noon, at 
the Westchester Biltmore Country Club, 
(chairman, Mrs. Charles P. Bullard). 
Automobiles and buses will convey the com- 
pany there. 


Carola Goya in Recital 


Carola Goya, Spanish dancer, will present 
her farewell recital of the season at Car- 
negie Hall in New York on April 4, assisted 
by Beatrice Weller, harpist, and Iturbe Or- 
tiz, pianist. The stage setting at Carnegie 


MUSICAL 


Hall will be altered to permit Miss Goya 
to give her program on the very deep 
“apron’ ’ of the stage, thus coming into more 
intimate relationship with the audience. The 
lighting will come from lamps specially in- 
stalled in upper tier boxes near the stage. 
The Five Arts Club and The Dancers Club 
will receive the proceeds of this perform- 
ance. 


Richard Hageman Engaged for 
Summer Faculty of Chicago 
Musical College 


Among the celebrities engaged by Carl D. 
Kinsey for the Summer Master Session of 
the Chicago Musical College is Richard 
Hageman, who will do vocal coaching. 

Mr. Hageman, who has had a remarkable 
career as conductor at the Metropolitan and 
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RICHARD HAGEMAN 


Ravinia Opera houses, has during the past 
few seasons devoted most of his time to 
coaching and has had under his guidance 
such artists as Louise Homer, Frances 
Alda, Martinelli, Geraldine Farrar and 
Margaret Matzenauer. These come to him 
for help in preparing their operatic roles 
and concert programs and it is Mr. Hage- 
man who adroitly suggests that this phrase 
be perhaps a little more forte or that a little 
more piano. In other words, it is he who 
puts the finishing touches on the perform- 
ances that charm America’s great music 
public. 

Mr. Hageman is also ranked as one of the 
greatest accompanists and he has been heard 
throughout both America and Europe as ac- 
companist for Nellie Melba, Martinelli and 
others. One of the features of his instruc- 
tion at the Chicago Musical College this 
summer will be classes in the art of accom- 
panying. He will also give what he 
calls his Coaching-Repertoire-Interpretation 
classes for singers. 

A considerable amount of his time for 
private study has already been engaged by 
advanced students and professionals, and it 
is safe to say that he will have an entirely 
full calendar scheduled for him. 

The college will select students for full 
and partial scholarships with Mr. Hageman 
on the occasion of the June scholarship con- 
tests. Applications may be secured from the 
registrar of the College. 


Boué Soeurs Fashion Show for 
Musical Stars 


Boué Soeurs, whom musical and theatrical 
stars consult for the last word in Parisian 
modes, held the annual Spring Fashion Ex- 
hibition on the afternoon of March 20, at 
the New York establishment. The attrac- 
tive salons were filled to capacity with many 
well known celebrities, among them Fannie 
Ward, Hope Hampton, Vivian Tobin, and 
others who arrived during the afternoon. 
Much interest and pleasure was evidenced as 
several strikingly handsome models displayed 
ensembles, dinner gowns, pajamas, afternoon 
and evening gowns, fur scarfs and coats, the 
latter shown by Michel Gobert, fashionable 
furrier. 

One would have to find new superlatives 
with which to describe the beauty, orig- 
inality and variety in color of the gowns 
displayed. The small stringed ensemble 
played an attractive program, as the models 
paraded on a stage that ran the length of 
the two salons. These creations recently 
arrived from the Paris home of Boué Soeurs 
on the Champs-Elysees and are a pleasur- 
able forerunner of what one may expect in 
spring and summer styles. It is little wonder, 
therefore, that this fashionable house has 
established so spendid a reputation and has 
so large a clientele among professional 
women who are noted for their chic and 
fastidiousness. 


Credit for May Stone 


Yvette La Bray, who gave her second re- 
cital of the season at Town Hall recently, 
again received the favorable support of the 
press, which reflects due credit upon May 
Stone, with whom the singer has been work- 
ing. 
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recital in the performers to a recital at the head- 
to previous quarters of the American Institute of Ap- 
current en- plied Music, New York, March 21, to listen 
(from to a program of piano music played by pupils 

and of herself, Misses des Rochers, Miller, 
Nugent and Mr. Sherman, the players being 
Ann Callan, Frieda Katz, Elizabeth Thin- 
ness, Teresa Poggi, Marjory Jervis, Lillian 
Rung, Elna Christensen, Mildred Flower 
Hird, Elinor Everitt and Elizabeth Guion. 

Edyth May Clover gave a musicale on 
March 16 at her New York studio which 
was well attended and much enjoyed. Pro- 
appearing were Allen Campbell, 
basso of Show Boat: Maurice La Farge, 
composer-pianist ; and Charles Sneed, bari 
tone. Some of the guests were Mesdames 
Charles E. Taft, Grace Tait, Gertrude 
Stillman, Thomas Ellis Brown, Henry Van 
Reed, Florence Foster Jenkins, Ruby Naisa- 
wald, St. Clair Bayfield and Eleanor Camp- 
bell, who poured tea. Miss Clover also ap- 
peared before the Society of Patriotic Build- 
ers of America, Mrs. William Cunning Story, 
president, playing a Chopin program, at 
Washington Irving House; this is the third 
time she has played for this society. 

The Choral Club of Port Chester, N. Y., 
Willis Alling, director, recently reorganized 
and now has a membership of over a hun- 
dred. At the March 3 meeting the follow- 
ing officers were elected: Warren L. Ward, 
president; George F. Roselle, treasurer ; 
Mrs. W. Burdell Banister, secretary, and 
Robert P. Currie, librarian. 

Madeline Eddy’s violin classes at West- 
erleigh, S. L., united in a recital at Public 
School 30, playing many popular numbers. 
and an orchestra, with 
made up an interesting pro- 
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in collaboration with Ossip Gabrilowitsch in 
Carnegie Hall on April 14. 

Raychel Emerson, of Maine and New 
York, was the Goddess of Liberty at the 
Washington commemorative exercises at the 
Jumel Mansion, New York, and was pictured 
as such in New York papers, along with 
Amy Kingsland and Rey. Dr. Evans. 

Carl Friedberg recently returned from a 
concert tour of Europe, which included 
twelve concerts in five weeks. The pianist 
gave his first recital in Brussels since the 
War; he also appeared as guest conductor 
with several leading European orchestras. 
An early forthcoming engagement in this 
country is an appearance to play with the 
American Orchestral Society under Chal- 
mers Clifton in April. 

Edwin Grasse gave an organ recital in 
the Brooklyn Museum course, a large audi- 
ence applauding his fine playing of works 
beginning with Handel and ending with 
Grasse’s own intermezzo and serenade. He 
gave a residence recital in the Dodge home 
near Morristown, his talented ensemble 
pupil, Robert Pitney, pianist, collaborating in 
playing the Strauss sonata, also accompani- 
mets to the violin solos. Another recital, 
at the Strand Theater, Scranton, Pa., dis- 
played Grasse’s talents as organist, violinist 
and composer, Ida H. Gifford at the piano. 
In February he played four numbers over 
radio WEAF, including his own Waves at 
Play, and on March 1 he gave a recital at 
Evans Farm School for Boys, Hartford, 
Conn., assisted by Mr. Pitney. 

Ida Haggerty-Snell’s piano and voice 
pupils gave a studio musicale recently in 
which some exhibited proficiency. Pure tone 
was characteristic of the singers, while the 
pianists played with clear technic and good 
style. In the program of composers ranging 
from Chopin to Massenet, the following were 
heard: Jennie McCullough, Cecelia and May 
Steigerwald, Irene Memzer, Sarah Goodman, 
Loretta and Doris McElroy, Jewel Guttman, 
Marie Cellai, Tom Atlas and Frank C. Sher- 
lock, Jean Stockwell, well known violinist, 
who played works by Wieniawski and Kreis- 
ler, while Mr. Swift gave a talk on Music 
and Nature. Reinhold Stroheker was the ac- 
companist, and Catherine Parker Clivette, 
guest of honor. 

Olga Halasz, pianist and teacher, gave 
an Intimate Musicale at her New York 
studio, March 17, the following contributing 
to the program: Lois Dawson, Evelyn Cul- 
man, Doris Maier, Gertrude Oberlander, 
Rose Rosengard, Beatrice Riemer, Sophie 
Rauch and Bell Levine. These advanced 
pianists played their respective pieces with 
skill, Doris Maier especially winning honors 
for her playing of the C major Beethoven 
concerto. The attractive studio formed a 
pleasant background for both performers and 
listeners. 

Ralph Leopold gave a concert in Tren- 
ton, N. J., on March 12 and was obliged to 
add five encores. On the 15th, Mr. Leopold 
appeared at the George School in Pennsyl- 
vania with Rita Orville, soprano. 

Hazel Longman, soprano, sang a group 
of French songs for the Schumann Club of 
Brooklyn on March 19, also at a private 
musicale in Manhattan, March 

Gertrude E. Lyons, soprano, is studying 
with May Stone, following previous prepara- 
tion with excellent teachers; Miss Lyons is 
frequently heard over radio, in recitals and 
club affairs. 

Ailsa Craig MacColl, pianist, 
lie Duprene, mezzo-soprano, 
tured at the Ariadne affair of 
Biltmore Hotel, New York. The former 
played works by MacDowell and Grovlez, 
with brilliant touch and poetic appreciation, 
while the singer scored success in an Ital 
ian aria, As We Part (McNair), and Ay, 
\y; for the latter Mr. Voccoli played excel 
lent accompaniments. Katherine A. Martin, 
president, Amy Whaley Kingsland, chair- 
man, and Mrs. Shillink were prominent, and 
among those who sat at the president’s table 
were Mrs. Harry Harvey Thomas, Major 
John Dwight Sullivan, Thomas Darlington, 
M.D., Count Berrento De Souza, and F. W. 
Riesberg. 

Adele Margulies’ artists, Ione Pick- 
hardt, composer-pianist, and Joseph Wissow, 
pianist, recently received fine notices in 
Philadelphia papers. “Miss Pickhardt showed 
herself a well trained pianist with technical 
facility and musical feeling :” she also dis- 
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At the Sherman 
Square Studios 
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is another prominent figure in 
who has chosen the Sherman Square 
Studios for her town residence, when 
she is not at the Oscar Seagle Colony 
at Schroon Lake, N. Mrs. Gold 
has been associated with Mr. Seagle 
for a many years. First she 
acted as his accompanist on concert 
tours of this country and when Mr. 
Seagle established the famous Oscar 
Seagle Colony he chose Mrs. Gold, 
whose work he realized would be a 
valuable asset to any musician or 
school, to act in the capacity of ac- 
companist, coach and arranger of the 
various programs given during the 
summer school session. During the 
winter season Mrs. Gold’s own studio 
in the Sherman Square Studios is the 
of much activity. 
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played her talent and ingenuity in improvis- 
ing. Of Mr. Wissow one reads such phrases 
as “magic-like and entertaining,” “enthusiasm 
and hearty ovation,” “played with sincerity, 
“a brilliant technic and plays intelligently,” 
and “was received with great applause.” 
Olga Sapio, also an artist-pupil of Margulies, 
was soloist at the last Rubinstein Club musi- 
cale, when her artistic performance brought 
much credit to her instructor. 

Jacob Mestechkin’s violin pupils gave 
a recital, March 20, at Craftex Hall, New 
York, and Bernard Kundel, his artist-pupil, 
will be heard on April 4 at Chalif Hall. 
Associated with him as teacher is Elfrieda 
Bos-Mestechkin. Other recitals are platned 
for April 11, 25, May 9, 23, June 6 and 20. 

Lloyd Morse, tenor, sang arias and 
standard songs on March 16 at the President 
Theater, New York, having sung for the 
Newspaper Club the preceding evening, on 
both occasions with fine success. March 30 
he will be heard in the grand ballroom, 
Hotel Pennsylvania, these recurring engage 
ments being the result of previous successes. 

The Music- Education Studios gave a 
pupils’ recital on March 1, including piano 
and violin and dances, the following 
young students participating: Frances Best, 
Minette Caroll, Marjorie Harding, Jasmine 
Cutle, Virginia Tulloch, Charlotte Tulloch, 
Vivian Harmon, Florence Haggerty, At- 
trude Gillies, Elmer Bickart and Frances 
McCoy. Besides these an orchestra played 
simple melodies, and the chorus sang Long 
Long Ago. On March 17 a program of 
twenty-two numbers was presented, consist- 
ing of piano, violin, cello, choruses and en- 
semble dancing numbers. Interested listeners 
quite filled the salons and remarked the fine 
improvement of all the young participants, 
who, in the order of their appearance were 
Louis Laroche, Emily Crandall, Elmer 
Beckner, Henry van Bylevelt, Harold Held, 
Alex Renault, Lawrence Smith, Susanne, 
Priscille and Joan Walsh, Lucille Carroll, 
George Nichols, Elizabeth Milius, Charlotte 
Tulloch, Carroll Terwilliger, Arthur B. 
Clymer and Gloria Viggiano. 

The National Association of Organists 
presented Frank Gavin, Th. D., and Cleland 
B. McAfee, D.D., LL.D., at the fourth con 
ference of music and worship at the Central 
Presbyterian Church, New York. 

The Plainsong Society of New York 
sang the choral Evensong of St. Gregory 
and motets in the Chapel of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Dr. Clarence Dickinson, direc- 
tor, on March 19, under the direction of 
Rev. Canon Winfred Douglas, who gave an 
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explanatory talk, with Dr. Becket Gibbs at 
the organ. 

Emma Roberts will appear as soloist 
with the Barrere Little Symphony at the 
_ Theater on Sunday evening, March 
30, 

Carl M. Roeder’s New York studio was 
the scene of a busy evening of piano music 
on March 7, when nine young pianists played 
works ranging from Bach to Dohnanyi, this 
being the fourth of this series. The pianists, 
in the order of their appearance, were Mar- 
garet Cristadoro, Florence Samuels, Mar- 
jorie Fairclough, Mary Hillbush, Ruth 
Schaub, Harriet Merber, Robert Riotte, 
Therese Obermeier and Doris Frerichs. 

Ethelynde Smith, who is motoring 
about 1,500 miles along the Pacific Coast, 
stopping enroute for concert engagements, 
recently gave a recital at the Ebell Club 
Auditorium, Oakland, Cal. People came 
from San Francisco, Palo Alto, Berkeley, 
Piedmont, Alameda and other places, to hear 
the soprano, who has many friends in the 
3ay region. So delighted were they with her 
singing that she was recalled many times and 
obliged to give four encores. Lincoln Batch- 


OPPORTUNITIES 
The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
13-15 East 38th Street 


Resident, non-resident studios, with or with- 
out bath. Large, teaching studios with bath, 
$70 up, also rooms without bath $40 up. 








Piano studios rented by the hour. 
Telephones, Lexington 8998 and 10125 
VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate prices 
Under Expert J M nt 








METROPOLITAN 
STUDIOS 
mished housekeeping 
Hooring throughout, private bath; for 
lease by the year. Several small studios 
are also available part time by the day, 
half day or monthly. Can he arranged for 
hy calling at 1425 Broadway, New York, 
inquire Mr. Black, Manager. Telephone 
Pennsvivania 2634 


OPERA 
Beautiful 


HOUSE 
two room unfur- 
studio, hardwood 





TEACHER OF DANCING, either man or 
woman, wanted for high-class girls’ pre- 
paratory school situated in Washington, 
D. C. Address “S. G. A.,” care of Musi- 
caL Courter, 113 West 57th Street, New 
York. 





BEAUTIFUL STUDIO—on Riverside 
Drive, near 79th Street, accessible to bus 
and Broadway subway and surface lines, 
for rent; either unfurnished or handsome 
studio furnishings may be bought. All im- 
provements with double sound proof doors 
between studio proper (overlooking the 
river) and large sized waiting room. Also 
bath and good closet room. Two tele- 
phones. Present tenant leaving town. Ad- 
dress: “E. A. G.,” care of MusicaL Cour- 
1ER, 113 West 57th Street, New York. 





STUDIOS FOR RENT—Soundproof, com- 
modious and convenient studios are to be 
had at reasonable rentals by musicians, 
teachers and others. Do not fail to look 
at these studios before deciding where to 
locate. Sherman Square Studios, 160 West 
73rd Street, New York, Trafalgar 6700. 
Ask for Mr. Turmbull at the building. 





HARDMAN AUTITONE UPRIGHT 
with player mechanism included. Recently 
reconditioned and in good order ; with music 
rolls and bench. Mahogany case. A fine 
instrument. Good bargain. Phone Butter- 
field 3742, 7 P. M. Harper. 





FOR SALE—Richard Wagner autographed 
letters, Brahms, Berlioz and others for 
sale. All musical autographs, albumblatts ; 
state your own wishes and _ interests. 
Schmidt-Engelberth, 880 West 181st 
Street, New York; and Paris. 





FOR SALE, May first, an established clien- 
tele, vocal and piano, with completely fur- 
nished studio, Metropolitan Opera House 
Studios. Address: Studio 15, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York City. 





FOR RENT—Furnished five 
apartment, large two-story 
with grand piano, especially suitable for 
musicians or artists, half block from 
Central Park, near Subway. Available 
June Ist for six months. Noyes School 
- Sale 15 West 67th Street, New 

Yor 


room duplex 
studio room 





WOULD LIKE TO PURCHASE two 
subscription tickets in parquet or box for 
Philadelphia Orchestra concerts at Car- 
negie Hall, New York, for the season 
1930-31. Write Box 28, 30 West S4th 
Street, New York. 


MUSICAL 


elder, who accompanies Miss Smith in all of 
her concerts in that territory, gave splendid 
support at the piano. Miss Smith was en- 
tertained at an elaborate tea following the 
recital. 

Wesley G. Sontag has issued, through 
Schirmer, three volumes of Folk- and Master- 
Melodies for the Young Violinist, including 
the first and third positions. The music is 
judiciously selected, skilfully arranged by 
him, and contains much music which every 
violinist should know. Mr. Sontag conducts 
an amateur orchestra in Glen Ridge, N. J. 

Grete Stueckgold will sail for Germany 
at the conclusion of her present season with 
the Metropolitan, there to fulfill several en- 
gagements in concerts and opera, notably at 
the Berlin Staats-Oper and in England. 
Upon her return to this country next fall, the 
soprano will make her first concert tour 
under the management of Annie Friedberg. 
She will give her first New York recital in 
December, and already has been engaged for 
appearances with orchestra in Indianapolis 
and Syracuse. 

Leila Troland (Gardner), contralto, 
scored success before the assembled listeners 
at the Baptist Home for the Aged, New 
York, March 16, including her own arrange- 
ment for such well known Spirituals as 
Nobody Knows, All God’s Chillun, etc., also 
her Believe and Thou Shalt See. Playing 
her own accompaniments and singing with 
deeply expressive voice allied with distinct 
enunciation, she made such an impression that 
the authorities at once re-engaged her for 
Easter Sunday. 

Hazel E. Walsh, organist, who has been 
prominent in the moving picture world of 

3uffalo, Lockport and Norwich, N. Y., for 
some years, and Lee H. Cool, were married 
at Dixon, IIl., last month. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Whitmer again 
will open their house at Dramamount this 
summer to a limited number of students. 
Intensive work in piano, musical composi 
tion, song interpretation, oratorio and paint 
ing may be pursued under daily supervision 
This year two scholarships covering tuition 
will be available in musical composition. 





Anna 


New York Concert 
Announcements 


Ms: Alorning. A: Afternoon 
E: Evening. 











Saturday, March 29 


Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Carnegie Ilall (E). 

Julian De Gray, piano, Town Hall (A). 

Florence Crosbie and Giuseppe Reschiglian. 
Hall (E). 

Ida Green, song, Engineering Auditorium (F). 

Albert Spalding, violin. McMillin Theater (E) 

New York Evening Graphic Music Festival, Madi 
son Square Garden (A and E). 

Marionettes of Remo Bufano, Roerich Hall (A). 


Sunday, March 30 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall (A) 
Institute of Musical Art, Town Hall (A) 

Friends of Music, Mecca Auditorium (A). 
New York Matinee Musicale, Hotel Ambassador 


Aeolian Hall (A). 
Guild Theater 


Town 


A). 
Antonietta Stabile, diseuse. 
Barrere Little Symphony Orchestra, 
(E) 


Evelyn Wertkin, piano, Steinway Hall (E). 

Belle Le Gallienne, dance, Civic Repertory Theater 
(E). 

Dr. H. Laurence 
way Hall (/ 

A Burlesque of 


oe Monday, March 31 


piano, Town Hall (E) 
song, Steinway Hall (E). 
distinguished artists, 


Freeman and associates, Stein 


Ps 
Trial by Heckscher Theater 


Jury, 


Lonny Epstein, 
Barbara Maurel, 
Rhea Silberta and 
Ansonia (A). 
Tuesday, April 1 
Institute of Musical Art of i Juilliard 
of Music, Carnegie Hall (E 
Lisa Parnova, dance, (E) 
Wednesday, Aoril 2 
New York Banks Glee Club, Carnegie Hall (EF) 
Thursday, April 3 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall (EF). 
Friday, April 4 
Philharmonic-‘Symphony Society, Corona Hall (A) 
Carola Goya, dance, Carnegie Hall (E 
‘ew Jersey College for Women, boy ‘Hall (E). 
Beverly Blake, violin, Steinway Hall (E) 
Saturday, Ap-il 5 


Carnegie Hall (A) 
Society, Carnegie Hall (E). 


Company, opera for chil 
dren, Town Hall (M). 
Dagmara Reina, song, Town Hall (A). 
Prof. Ezio Scatini, pupils’ violin recital, 
ing Auditorium (E). 
Sunday, April 6 
Society, Carnegie Hall (A) 
Hall (FE). 
Art Center (A). 
Guild Theater (E). 


Hotel 


School 


Rachmaninoff, piano, 
Sane wea ikon ge ssi 
Charlotte Lund Opera 


Engineer 


ey armonic-Symphony 
Gigli, song, Carnegie 
League of Composers, 
Barrere Little Symphony, 
Hans Wiener, dance, Little Theater (EF) 
Anton Civoru, song, Steinway Hall (EF) 
Monday, April 7 
violin, Carnegie Hall (EF). 
song, Steinway Hall (E). 
Tuesday, April 8 
American Orchestral Society, 
Philadelphia Orchestra, : 
Musical Mosaic, Metropolitan Opera House (E). 
Harvard Glee Club, Town Hall (FE). 


Wednesday, April 9 


Philharmonic-Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall (E) 
Marta Linz, violin, Savoy-Plaza Hotel ( 


Thursday, April 10 
Carnegie Hall (FE). 
(E). 


Milton 


Hortense 


Berman, 
Yule, 


Carnegie Hall (A). 
Carnegie Hall (E). 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Winitsky, Town Hall 


COURIER 


Soder-Hueck Artist Gains 
Recognition 

Anna Reichl, lovely voiced soprano, who, 
from among twenty-seven contestants, was 
chosen as the local artist to appear as solo- 
ist at the Newark, N. J., Festival, under 
Mortimer Wiske, conductor, on April 24, 
is another young singer who is an exponent 
of the Garcia method as taught by Mme. 
Soder-Hueck, who has turned out many 
successful artists. 

Miss Reichl has sung a great deal in 
concert during the last couple of years and 
has also proven a favorite with radio audi- 
ences. As she is an untiring worker, in 


A9 
addition to having a fine voice, this honor 
will mean much to her. She appeared recently 
with the Orpheus Club of Newark, and 
with the Metropolitan Symphony Orchestra 
at Ocean Grove two years ago, singing an 
aria from Carmen and the soprano part in 
the Rigoletto quartet. Her voice is flexible, 
resonant and of great warmth and easily 
reaches to a high D. 


Antonietta STABILE 


DISEUSE 
OpeRA IMPERSONATIONS 
ZoneL, 140 W. 69th St New 
Tel.: Endicott 4580 ° 








Met BERTHA York 








HEIZER MUSIC SCHOOL 


Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 1215 Douglas Street 





“THE VOICE AND ITS SUCCESSFUL USE” 


Mailed free on request 
J. PARMA ROGER 
METROPOLITAN OPERA House Stupies, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 








ENGINEERING 
AUDITORIUM 


Available for Concerts, Recitals, Lectures, etc. 


Rates Moderate 
ACC ‘ty MODATES 880 
29 West 39th St.,N. Y.C. Pennsylvania 9220 





Che Breakers 


On the Boardwalk 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Modern in construction, luxurious 


in appointments and convenient 
to all piers and amusements. 


HILLMAN MANAGEMENT 























WILLIAM 


SIMMONS 


Baritone 
CONCERT — ORATORIO — RECITAL 
Vocal Studio: 127 West 75th Street, New York City 


Telephones: 


Trafalgar 8260 and Endicott 


1185 





Studio Guild, Inc. 


Grace Pickett, President 
Evelyn Hubbell, Vice-President 
A clearing house for artists 
GUILD HALL 
Steinway Bldg., New York 


113 West 57th Street 
Telenhone: Circle 9952 








The Musical Forecast 





$2.00 


Per Year 


A Layman’s Magazine of 
Music and the Arts 


$2.00 


Per Year 





551 Union Trust Building 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 














BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Chestnut Street at Ninth 
PHILADELPHIA 


Combining traditional hospitality with attentive 
service, enjoyable environment and the most 
modern hotel appointments. 
Twelve hundred rooms, each with bath 
Rates commence at $4.00 
HORACE LELAND WIGGINS, Managing Dirceton 





: HUGHES 


PIANIST 


HAENSEL & JONES, Steinway Hall 
113 West 57th Street, New York 


Summer Master Class, N. Y. City, Jun. 30-Aug. 9 


DIMITRIE CUCLIN 


Commander—Order of the Crown of Roumania 
VIOLINIST — TEACHER — COMPOSER 


2315 University Ave., New York City 
Tel. Kellogg 6488 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


Composer and Organist 


gts 








Lawrence, Kansas 


University of Kansas 
VOICE 
BUILDER 


HARRIET FOSTER seuvex, 


CONTRALTO 
Studio: 251 W. 7ist St. 
Phone: 6756 Trafalgar 


s-ROMANI 


Teacher of ROSA PONSELLE 
244 Riverside Drive, New York 
Tel. 6910 Riverside 





New York 





N Studio: 
oO 





Marie Sundelius 


SOPRANO 


With the Matoapetien Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: AENSEL & JONES 
Steinway Hall, 113 W. s7th St., New York 


WALTER HENRY HALL 


Columbia University 
New York 





Professor of Choral Music, 
Address 39 Claremont Avenue, 


PAUL EISLER 


Formerty (Twentr Yeass) Assistant ConpDvCTOR 
MerropotitaN Opera Co., Now Assistant Conpuctos 
Furenps oF Music. Among the artists who have coached 
with Mr. Eisler are: Jenirza, Farran, Easton, HeMPe., 
Wuirent.., Tippett, the late Enrico Caruso and 
many others. 


Studio: 41 


Estelle LIEBLING 


SOPRANO 
145 West 65th St. 
Tel.: 1787 Circle 





Metropolitan Opera House Blidg., New York 





Studio: New York 





Star with Caruso in Vienna, Berlin, and 
Covent Garden 


FRANCILLO -KAUFFMANN 


Advanced grr 
Badenschestr. 


Coloratura Soprano 
Studio: Berlin-Wilmersdorf, 


EDWARD WEISS 


PIANIST 


Buson!’s Favorite Exponent of his Principles 
Berlin-Wilmersdorf, Detmolder Str. 64 


ANNA CASE 


Famous American 
Soprano 








Exclusive Management: 
R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York 


LUCREZIA 


BORI 


Baldwin Piano 


SCHOOL of VOICE HYGIENE 


113 West 57th Street—Suite 1409-10 


Scientifically treats DEFECTIVE VOICE 
and SPEECH Disorders 





Management 

Maud 
Winthrop 

Gibbon 

129 W. 48th St. 

New York City 

Phone Bryant 8400 

Victor Records 





Stuttering, Stammering, Lisping, Hoarseness, Loss 


of Voice, Vocal debility, etc. 


Dr. Joun J. Laveana, Director 
Cirele 0593 
Lehigh 2460 


Consultation Hours 
2 to 5 p.m. daily 
Mon. and Thurs. 8 to 2 p.m 








HEMPEL 


271 Central Park West, 
New York City 
Steinway Piano 











MUSICAL 


COURIER 


THE USE OF THE HUMAN VOICE 


(Continued from page 18) 


of the ability to sing, and worst of all is 
laying a wrong foundation in the very grades 
and ages of the child’s life which should be 
building cornerstones for the future. 

All breathy singing and crooning of un- 
musical sounds kill the vitality of the voice, 
makes intonation uncertain, diction indistinct 
and dynamic climax impossible. Singing is 
either right or wrong, and as singing is 
fundamentally for the ear it must be judged 
through hearing. Perfect singing includes: 
volume without forcing, diction so distinct 
that the listener may understand without any 
conscious effort, intonation, spontaneity, ex- 
pression, varieties in volumes wthout resort- 
ing to the two extremes of whispering or 
yelling. All of these good qualifications are 
readily found developed and preserved if we 
do not depart from the logical laws of 
nature. Nature, when she invested the normal 
human being with a voice, likewise gave the 
way to use it. We must preach natural 
simplicity based upon an understanding of 
nature’s laws, which will preclude man-made 
fads and artificialities. These rules should 
never be overlooked. Perfect articulation and 
diction is a fundamental law of all correct 
singing, whereas breathing largely develops 
through correct use of the voice which again 
is based upon correct thinking and hearing 
of the vowel tone. I call it tone-thinking. 
May I repeat, in order that it be not for- 
gotten, that pure vowels cannot be produced 
with wrongly adjusted vocal organs. The 
teacher of voice must, therefore, train him- 
self to hear pure vowels. Singing vowels 
are equal to spoken vowels, without further 
compromise, provided that the speech is cor- 
rect. The vowels we sing must be under- 
stood independently of spelling. We must 
sing as we speak, not as we spell. The ad- 
justment of the singing voice is identical 
with that of the speaking voice. This is per- 
haps the most tangible point we can give the 
teachers, especially those who teach young 
children. 

Many an error is unintentionally com- 
mitted by the well meaning in the lower 
grades; and the child suffers from it even 
into the higher grades. The teachers also, 
who purposely soften their voices towards a 
whisper in order to save themselves, only 
ruin the vitality of their voices. There is 
no detriment to vocal vitality greater than a 
voice produced minus natural resonance. 
Without this resonance there is no brilliancy 
or volume. Brilliancy and resonance in- 
vigorate our voices, make them healthy and 
strong, whereas breathy, weak voice produc- 
tion not only lacks the power of conviction 


and significance, but it gives the impression 
of fear and timidity. 

There is still another term which I con- 
sider is misused, and that is the term “regis- 
ter.” I believe in the one-register scale. 
Different registers are the result of wrong 
distribution of voice texure, as for example, 
a too thick adjustment in the lower voice. 
Correct use of the lower middle voice is 
fundamental in the practical one-register 
scale which presents the voice in its entirety. 
This in no way means the sacrifice of vig 3 
ume in the low voice. On the contrary, i 
means additional brilliancy and aaehine 
power. May I demonstrate practically one 
of my previous statements, the relationship 
between the spoken voice adjustment and the 
singing adjustment, and the relationship be- 
tween spoken vowels and vowels which are 
sung ? 

(Demonstration of the chart) 

May I take it upon my shoulders to re- 
mind us all of the great privilege of being 
connected with the educational activities in 
our country? It is needless for me to state 
that I am a European and an American by 
adoption. The entire future welfare of our 
country and the whole world is entirely de- 
pendent upon the education of the child; the 
influence of our schools, both public and 
private, upon the cultural growth of the na- 
tion cannot be overestimated. Let us respect 
this responsibility and never shrink from our 
duty in presenting to children of all ages 
the subject matter in its most perfect, beauti- 
ful and refined form. We must let our lan- 
guage and our speaking voice be presented 
in a way that gives our little ones an ex- 
ample of what culture from within does for 
the language, which is a means of expressing 
the intellect. Only through mental develop- 
ment and education, which is best done in 
the school, can we help the world’s greatest 
problem of today, that of peace, by creating 
a love and thorough understanding of our 
problems both imminent and remote. The 
study of the human voice can do this because 
it is a universal appeal. What people does 
not express itself through song? Music is 
an international language, and can serve as 
a bridge to join us all together. 

Let us constantly bear in mind that it is 
our voice that expresses our mind and per- 
sonality in speech, as well as in singing. 
In tone-thinking we should endeavor to have 
the mental picture as clear as possible, so 
that the result may be perfect and beautiful 
vocally. This noble work is bound to bring 
ever greater results because it is based upon 
the fundamentals of truth. 





Etta Hamilton Morris Announces 
Choral Contest 


Etta Hamilton Morris, president of the 
New York Federation of Music Clubs, an- 
nounces a second statewide choral contest, 
to be sponsored jointly by the New York 
Federation of Music Clubs and the Exposi- 
tion of Women’s Arts and Industries. The 
plan is to eliminate all but ten clubs in the 
preliminaries in April and May, and to hold 
the final competition in New York City 
during the week of the Exposition of Wom- 
en's Arts and Industries in the fall. The 
clubs enlisted to date include the following : 

The Arts Choir, Mrs. Charles L. Garner, 
Rochester; the Catholic Women’s Chorus, 
Theodore Fitch, Rochester; the Chadwick 
Choral Club, Eva Wannemacher, Rochester ; 
the Girls’ Glee Club (State College Buf- 
falo), Ruth Speir; Cecelia Glee Club, How- 
ard Clarke Davis, Fredonia; Phoenix Club, 
Helen Hosmer, Potsdam (this club was the 
winner of the competition last fall); the 
Normal Choral Society, Helen Farmer, 
Potsdam; Women’s Chorus, Mrs. Donald 
White, Potsdam; University Girls’ Glee 
Club and the Freshmen Girls’ Glee Club, 
Prof. Frank Cram, St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity; the Morning Musicale Chorus, Gerald 
Stewart, Watertown; Georgine Servoss 
Choral, Hazel Wehy, Amsterdam; Monday 
Musical Chorus, Elmer Tidmarsh, Albany ; 
Utica Ladies’ Chorus, J. V. Roberts, Utica; 
Adesdi Chorus, Margarete Dessoff, New 
York; Contemporary Singers, Caroline Bee- 
son Fry, White Plains; Port Chester Sing- 
ers, Clara Studwell, Port Chester; Larch- 
mont Women’s Choral, Mrs. Starr Ernest, 
Larchmont; Morning Choral, Herbert S. 
Sammond, Brooklyn; The Philomela, Etta 
H. Morris, Brooklyn; Randall, Clifton Ran- 
dall, Brooklyn; Sunset Park Glee Club, 
Margaret Larson; Jamaica Choral, N. Val. 
Peavey, Jamaica; Union Choral, Harold 
Ritch, Richmond Hill : 

Serving on the committee for the competi- 
tion are: Mrs. Morris; Mrs. Garner, for 
Rochester; Mrs. F. E. Knapp and Helen 
Hosmer, for the St. Lawrence, Watertown 
district; Mrs. J. M. Angus, for Albany; 
Mme. Amy Ray Sewards, for New York 
and Westchester, and Mrs. Joseph B. Barry 
for Brooklyn and Long Island. 


Castelle Pupil in Recital 


Elsa Baklor, pupil of George Castelle of 
Baltimore, and well known in concert and 


radio work in that city, made her first public 
appearance in Washington recently in a re- 
cital in costume before the Council of Jew- 
ish Women at the Hotel Washington. She 
presented a program of songs in Spanish, 
Italian and French, and a final group of 
Jewish folk songs, in which, according to the 
Evening Star, “the soprano seemed even to 
outdo earlier fine efforts in her understand- 
ing of dramatic values of these songs, and 
she won particular appreciation from her au- 
dience for her interpretations.” Miss Bak- 
lor was accompanied by Virginia Castelle, 
with whom she also coaches. 


Skilton Writes Kansas Prize Song 


The Kansas State Federation of Music 
Clubs offers prizes once every two years for 
composers of that state in various musical 
forms. This year the $50 prize for an art 
song was awarded Charles Sanford Skilton 
of the music faculty of the University of 
Kansas for his setting of Esther Clark Hill’s 
poem, The Call of Kansas. In the accom- 
paniment of this song the composer has inter- 
woven strains of the Kansas University song, 
Alma Mater, to a well known tune which is 
also used by Yale and the universities of 
Cornell and Missouri. First performance of 
the song was given by Meribah Moore, so- 
prano, of the University School of Fine ‘Arts 
and the composer, at the annual meeting of 
the Federation in Chanute, Kas., on March 
13. It will be issued shortly by the Carl 
Fischer Music Co., of New York. 

A Skilton composition pupil, Mrs. Law- 
rence Piper of Ottawa, Kans., received honor- 
able mention, the only award in the young 
composers’ class. In 1922, Mr. Skilton was 
awarded a similar prize for a chorus for 
women’s voices, Midnight, published by the 
A. P. Schmidt Co. of Boston. 


One on Harold Land 


In the March issue of the American Le- 
gion publication appeared the following arti- 
cle regarding Harold Land, noted baritone: 
“A recent issue of the Yonkers Herald pub- 
lished a personal to the effect that ‘Mr. 
Harold Land, the well-known baritone, sank 
at a recent dinner of the Lotus Club.’ Now 
we know why Harold is so enthusiastic over 
these affairs. Your reporter hopes to be in- 
vited to the next one, for if our Harold sank 
it must have been some party. The event re- 
ferred to was a testimonial banquet given in 
honor of William Gillette, the distinguished 
American actor.” 


March 29, 1930 


SINGERS, M USICIANS, 
SPEAKERS 


Make phonograph records of your 
repertoire. Appointment not necessary. 


Price per Double Record 


in. $2.50 Plays 2 min. 10 sec. 
H in. 3.50 Plays ; min. 30 sec. 
10 in. 4.50 Plays 4 min. 15 sec. 


50 a song extra if accompanist is desired 


DOROTHY CARUSO RECORDING STUDIO 


143 East 62nd Seost, New York 
Tel. REGent 








IRENE FREIMANN 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 


249 W. 80th St., N. Y. C. Tel.: Susquehanna 7480 
SuerMan Square Stupios, Tel. Trafalgar 6701 


PAGANUCCI 


OPERATIC COACH — ACCOMPANIST 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
(Telephone Nevins 3840 for Appointment) 








VINCENT V. 


HUBBARD 


Successor to Autnur J. Husparp 
Vocal Technique, Diction, Coaching, Program Building 
First Assistant: Dr. George L. Dwyer 
246 Huntington Ave. Boston, Mass. 


William S. BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
137 West 86th St. New York 
Tel. Schuyler 3580 


DAISY ELGIN 


SOPRANO 
Mgt.: R. E. Johnston 
1451 Broadway New York 


JOHN HEATH 


Pianist 
Srupio, 45ter rue des Acacias, PARIS, May until January. 
Villa Nocturne, Blvd. de Tenao, Monte Carlo, January until May. 


MUSICAL ADVISORY BUREAU 


(Under the direction of MRS. PERCY PITT) 
Grorrian Hatt, 115 Wiomons Sr., Lonpon, ENGLanp 
Established to assist and to give judiced b d 
advice to artists and students in selecting teachers, ar- 
a auditions and in helping in establishing careers 
n Europe. 


ARTHUR HICE 


CONCERT PIANIST 
521 Steinway Hall, New York (Mondays) 
311 S. 22nd St., Philadelphia 
For full particulars, apply 


ReciTaL MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 
Steinway Hall, New York 


MELANIE KURT 


Former member of 
MertrRopo.titaN OrerA COMPANY 
Authorized Representative of 

Lilli Lehmann Method 
Berlin, Germany 
W 50 Schaperstrasse 30 
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Reeitals—Oratorios 
325 Central Ave., Wilmette, IIL 
Telephone Wilmette 1249 
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Metropolitan Opera 
Co. 


Victor Records 


Management: L. E. BEHYMER 
705 Philharmonic Auditorium, Los Angeles, Cel. 
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fully guaranteed by night concert ticket 
sales. 


NEW YORK 

Kingston.—The graduation exercises of 
the Grammar Schools took place at the 
High School auditorium. The auditorium 
was crowded, and the stage was beautifully 
embellished ‘with flowers and American 
flags. The program opened with the play- 
ing of The. American Hymn, Keller, by the 
Grammar School Orchestra under the lead- 
ership of Leonard Stine. The orchestra is 
composed of students of the grammar 
schools of the city. Leonard Stine, Super- 
visor of Music of the Public Schools, formed 
the orchestra, and the people of Kingston 
heartily congratulate him on the success of 
the Junior Orchestra. 

The Girls’ Glee Club, another one of Mr. 
Stine’s successes, rendered the selection, 
When Twilight Weaves, from Beethoven's 
Minuet. The Boys Glee. Club, under the 
same leader, rendered two selections: By 
the Mississippi (Davis) and Neapolitan 
Nights (Zamenick.) 

Lockport.—The annual operetta by the 
Lockport High School Musical clubs was 
presented in the school auditorium, March 7. 
Mondel E. Butterfield, musical director in 
the high school, chose a Japanese operetta, 
Miss Cherryblossom, by Mary Hewes 
Dodge and John Wilson Dodge, for this 
year’s production. The Belle of Barcelona 
was given last spring. 

Prior to coming to Lockport two years 
ago, Mr. Butterfield was music instructor at 
Penn State College. The Lockport High 
School band, under the direction of Charles 
R. Barone, holds the New York state title, 
while the symphony orchestra, under Mr. 
Butterfield, holds the Western New York 
prize-winning title. 

Medina.—The Medina High School 
Band gave a concert each evening of the In- 
dustrial Exhibition here, February 12, 13 
and 14. 


OHIO 


Akron.—The final program of a seriés 
of public school music demonstrations was 
given at Harris School Auditorium in which 
grade school pupils from North Hill build- 
ings took part. R. Lebo directed the 
bands from the following schools: Jennings, 
Jackson, Harris, Glover, Findley and Robin- 
son. The purpose of the program was to 
demonstrate the instrumental instruction 
given the student musicians. 

Rocco Maresse, oboe player, who took 
first place in the oboe playing contest at the 
Summit County Junior fair, and Nick Sta- 
fincky, clarinet player, both of Glover 
School, played several solos. Soloists from 
Harris school were Gerald Wenzel, bari- 
tone; Arthur Schmidt and Merril Baun- 
gardner, clarinet player. 


OREGON 


Salem.—Competitive numbers for the 
seventh annual interstate high school music 
tournament to be given at Pacific university, 
April 25 and 26, include a long list of selec- 
tions. Organizations competing in the 











FRANK BISHOP 
PIANO SCHOOL 


Complete Preparation for Concert 
Appearances 
For Catalog Address 
5300 John R Street, Detroit, Mich. 











events for vocal ensemble will be classified 
according to the number of students attend- 
ing their high schools, as follows: those 
from high schools having 500 or more stu- 
dents, Class A; those from high schools 
having 150 to 499 students, Class B; those 
from high schools having fewer than 150 
students, Class C. High schools of any 
classification, A, B or C, may enter students 
in all solo events, but no high school may 
enter more than one student who has won 
first prize in a former music tournament 
held at Pacific university. Solos must be 
sung in the voice specified. 

Marion County high schools which have 
competed in past music tournaments have 
won signal honors, and a number of schools 
are planning on sending representatives to 
Forest Grove during the tournament this 
year. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket.—The Pawtucket senior high 
school band has been touring Connecticut in 
behalf of organizing school bands and cre- 
ating interest in school orchestras. The 
tour was made during the February vaca- 
tion and sponsored by the Lions Clubs of 
Connecticut. First and second place win- 
ners in any Connecticut contest will be in- 
vited to attend the contest being sponsored 
by the Pawtucket Lions Club and the Paw- 
tucket Senior High School Band Associa- 
tion, May 24. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Sioux Falls—The Kiwanis Club en- 
joyed a musical program at its meeting 
when Jack Malerich, W. Herbert Roberts, 
and the saxophone octette of the Sioux Falls 
High School Band gave the program. 

Mr. Roberts discussed the musical situa- 
tion in Sioux Falls, in which he praised the 
musical course at the Augustana College as 
unequalled in the northwest, and the work 
of the junior band of the Sioux Falls High 
School. Jack Malerich played the piano for 
the musical numbers on the program. 

Mr. Thompson, leader of the Sioux Falls 
High School Band, was introduced, and he 
in turn presented the saxophone octette, con- 
sisting of the following members: Joseph 
Thompson, Rex Waldo, Donald Smith, Carl 
Deruse, Paul Reagan, William Franklin. 
Earl Tollefson and August Robinson. The 
group played two numbers and an encore, 
receiving applause of the club members, 
many of whom remarked on the excellency 
of the organization. 


VERMONT 


Bennington.—A concert was scheduled 
for March, under the direction of Stanley 
P. Trusselle, in the armory, by the band 
and orchestra of Bennington High School to 
raise funds with which to enable the orches- 
tra to participate in the contest to be held 
at Springfield, Vermont, in the early part of 
May. The orchestra has been greatly im- 
proved this year and new members are be- 
ing added every month. The band got un- 
der way early in the year, and has made 
exceptional progress, as the people who at- 
tended basket-ball games can testify. The 
band and orchestra combined make a group 
of fifty-four boys and girls, both from 
Junior High School and from Senior High 
School. 

The orchestra is composed entirely of 
Senior High School students. Selections 
are given by the combined band and orches- 
tra, and separately, as well as solos, both 
vocal and instrumental. The contest is an 
annual affair for the purpose of stimulating 
interest in orchestra work throughout the 
State. 
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Josefin Hartman Vollmer 


Reopens Studio 


Announces Class in Operatic Analysis 


Josefin Hartman Vollmer, well known 
coach and accompanist, following an illness 
of several months, has reopened her New 
York studio. 

Mrs. Vollmer’s reputation as a coach and 
accompanist is an established one, and with 
the reopening of her studio she announces 
the inauguration of a new class in what she 
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terms “Operatic Analysis.” During her 
long years of teaching and her contacts with 
singers, both amateur and professional, Mrs. 
Vollmer has had a growing conviction that 
serious students of voice have a need for a 
course in operatic analysis, second in im- 
portance only to their vocal training. It is 
only in the larger cities of America that stu- 
dents have the opportunity to study opera 
first hand. They come to New York for a 
year or more to lay a foundation for their 
musical careers, and they hope through fre- 
quent presence at the Metropolitan to crowd 
into that time a knowledge and understand- 
ing of opera that comes only with long fa- 
miliarity or with intensive study. 

During the recent cycle of The Ring at 
the Metropolitan, Mrs. Vollmer had_occa- 
sion to experiment, so to speak, in this new 
field with one of her students who was hear- 
ing the cycle for the first time. Mrs. Voll- 
mer first went through the score dramati- 
cally, explaining the action and characteri- 
zation, and the philosophical content of the 
text, after which the student learned the 
significance of the “leit-motiv,” and the har- 
monic structure through a careful analysis 
of the musical score. The results of this 
experiment were so beneficial to the student 
that Mrs. Vollmer has decided to offer a 
regular class devoted to this type of study. 

It is true that the vocal teacher must often 
sacrifice the lesson time in explaining some 
traditional or interpretative point in the 
student’s aria or role, and Mrs. Vollmer 
feels that the student would profit tremen- 
dously if he began his vocal study with a 
thorough knowledge of that score dramati- 
cally, musically, and histrionically. 

Mrs. Vollmer is admirably equipped for 
this work through her experience as former 
accompanist for Mme. Schumann-Heink and 
assistant at the two Kansas City Schumann- 
Heink master classes; as accompanist for 
many other great artists and teachers; and 
through her own careful study of all schools 
of opera, both here and abroad. She has 
long been recognized as an authority on the 
subject, and the opening of this class is in- 
teresting not only to the e eager student, but 
also to the teachers and musicians who feel 
the need for a more thorough foundation 
and musical background in their students. 


James Levey Optimistic 


formerly first violin and 
‘London String Quartet, who 
took up his permanent abode in America 
two or three years ago, expresses himself 
as being delighted with the work he is doing 
in instructing various organizations in the 
art of playing chamber music. Mr. Levey 
also has classes of private pupils in New 
York and Philadelphia, and is gratified with 
the extent of the talents it is his good for- 
tune to teach. 

His chamber music organizations, some- 
times made up of players whose technic is 
not very advanced, at other times consisting 
of regular professionals, show commendable 
progress. He says that, particularly, one 
quartet of players who are not fully 
equipped professionals give him real pleasure 
by the quality of their interpretations. They 
are so earnest in their endeavors, and so 
anxious to play everything in the quartet 
literature that is of real value. Mr. Levey 
says that to go through the quartets of the 


James Levey, 
leader of the 


COURIER 


classic masters with such a group is an ex- 
perience that would be worth the while of 
every teacher, and he feels that where there 
is so much genuine interest in music there 
is no reason why one should not be optim- 
istic about the future of music in this coun- 
try. 

Again this summer Mr. and Mrs. Levey 
will spend their vacation abroad, and Mr. 
Levey says he is looking forward to the trip, 
and especially to the golf. 


Louise Snodgrass Cincinnati Cor- 
respondent of Musical Courier 


Louise Harrison * Snodgrass, nationally 
known composer, has been appointed repre- 
sentative of the Musica Courter in Cin- 
cinnati. On February 12, the Cincinnati 
Times-Star had the following to say about 
the appointment : 

“It is fashionable these days to do more 
than play. . . . In Cincinnati it is much the 
same, save that here the movement out into 
the World of business started ere this, but 
this is true—that it is like a snowball roll- 
ing down hill and has gained momentum as 
it rolled. 

“In line with this trend almost every day 
sees some new recruit to the ranks of busi- 
ness from society. Mr. and Mrs. William 
M. Galt’s charming second daughter, Har- 
riet, is among the latest of recent debutantes 
to ‘sign up’ for business. Miss Galt has be- 
come the Cincinnati representative of the 
MusicaL Courter, and is taking over its 
advertising and subscriptions here. She is 
one of the most charming of the younger 
society girls and has been a reigning belle 
since her debut. She is a sister of Mrs. 
Carmichael Haydock, and, like Mrs. Hay- 
dock, was one of the busy workers last aut- 
umn for the success of the Junior League 
Hits and Misses. 

“Miss Galt is taking her new 
assistance to the new critic here 
MusicaL Courter, Louise Harrison Snod- 
grass. Mrs. Snodgrass, who is one of the 
faculty of the College of Music, is also a 
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LOUISE HARRISON SNODGRASS 


composer of international fame. Her songs 
are sung these days the world over. Mme. 
Austral, Anna Hamlin, Josephine Lucchese, 
Earl Weatherford, Paul Althouse, Nevada 
van de Veer, Martino Rossi, Richard Crooks 
and other leading singers of the day use her 
songs on their programs frequently. George 
Fischer has just written Mrs. Snodgrass 
that the latest singer to use her Gypsy 
Weather is no less an artist than Margaret 
Speaks, niece of Oley Speaks. Mrs. Snod- 
grass’ newest composition, On the Highway, 
is dedicated to the Heermann Trio.” 


Margaret Tilly in Coast Recital 

Presenting the identical program with 
which she won laudatory comments from 
the New York scribes at her recent Town 
Hall recital, me igre Tilly, English pian- 
ist, who has made San Francisco her home 
during the past half dozen years, appeared 
in Scottish Rite Hall before a capacity audi- 
ence which accorded her more than the or- 
dinary cordial reception. Miss Tilly was 
in a poetic mood and played a program that 
served to demonstrate her versatility as a 
“stylist.” She gave a beautifully imagined 
performance of four Debussy numbers—Les 
Collines d’Anacapri, L’Isle Joyeuse, Reflet 
dans l'eau and Danse. Four Preludes by 
Chopin, Mozart’s Air and Variations, Two 
Etudes, op. 65, by Stravinsky, and Brahms’ 
Variations and fugue on a theme by Handel 
were all intelligently read. Margaret Tilly 
knows her Bach and it was in this com- 
poser’s French Suite, No. 5, that she stirred 
her hearers to the depths. In this glorious 
opus she revealed her perfection of technic, 
smoothness of phrasing, sheer beauty of tone 
and mature musicianship. The young pian- 
ists was the recipient of much applause. 
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Cincinnati Conservatory Notes 


On March 16, at Emery Auditorium, the 
third concert by the Conservatory Symphony 
Orchestra was given under Vladimir Baka- 
leinikoff, who had arranged an unusually in- 
teresting program for one of the most im- 
portant student activities of the year. 

The program opened with Haydn's lovely 
D major symphony. The interesting feature 
of this symphony was the fact that four 
students from the conducting class of Mr. 
Bakaleinikoff each conducted one movement. 
Archie Gobba had the baton for the first 
movement, Adagio-allegro, while Mary 
Geyer conducted the Andante movement. 
The baton then was taken up by John Mol- 
nar, who conducted the Menuetto, while the 
fourth movement, Allegro Spirituoso, was 
conducted by Richard Warner. The delight- 
ful Symphonie Espagnole of Lalo, for violin 
and orchestra, followed, with Charles 
Charkins, pupil of Jean ‘Ten Have, playing 
the Allegro Non Troppo and Andante move- 
ments of this Spanish composition. Arthur 
Gault, oboe pupil of Marcel Dandois, was 
the soloist for Haydn’s concerto for oboe 
and orchestra, which was the fourth num- 
ber on this well rounded program. Chopin's 
brilliant concerto F minor, op. 12, for piano 
and orchestra, featured Anita Cook, gifted 
pianist and pupil of Dr. Karol Liszniewski, 
as soloist. The program closed with the 
Stenka Rasine, that much discussed sym- 
phonic poem of Glazounoff. 

These Conservatory Symphony concerts 
were formerly held at Concert Hall, but the 
attendance at the previous concerts has been 
so large that the concerts are now held at 
Emery Auditorium to accommodate the large 
attendance. 

Three interesting recitals were given re- 
cently in the Conservatory Hall. Of first 
importance was the faculty recital by Grace 
Woodruff, pianist, and Josephine Fithian, 
mezzo-soprano. Miss Fithian is an assistant 
of Thomas James Kelly, and sang groups 
of French, Russian and Hugo Wolf songs, 
closing the program with a group of four 
English songs. Miss Woodruff, who is a 
post-graduate of Marcian Thalberg, has been 
associated with Mr. Kelly for several sea- 
sons as his personal and studio accompanist. 
She played four Rachmaninoff preludes, 
Chopin’s Fantasy in F minor, and two 
Chopin Etudes, and also accompanied Miss 
Fithian. 

When such noted band conductors as John 
Philip Sousa, Arthur Pryor, Edwin Franke 
Goldman, Captain R. B. Hayward, Austin 
A. Harding, conducted the Armco Band con- 
cert on March 16 at Middletown, O., six 
members of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music were in the band. They were Deloyce 
Moffet, clarinet, a member of the Conserva- 
tory faculty; Archie Gobba, clarinet, who 
has studied with George Carr and Joseph 
Elliott; Robert Cavally, flute, pupil of Ary 
van Leeuven; William Koch, bassoon, pupil 
of Hans Meuser; Arthur Gault, oboe, who 
studies with Marcel Dandois, and Vernon A. 
Bouknight, clarinet pupil of George Carr. 
All are regular members of this sixty piece 
concert band. 

Carroll Ault, baritone, who studied with 
Fery Lulek at, the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, was soloist recently in the New 
American Artists’ concert series which was 
given at the Barbizon in New York. 

Burnet C. Tuthill, general manager of the 
Conservatory, recently led the University of 
Cincinnati Girls’ Glee Club to fresh laurels 
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in two unusual programs. The first was 
given at Wilmington, O., at Wilmington Col- 
lege, where this group.of U. C. co-ed chor- 
isters won high praise. 

Carl Adams, head of the English depart- 
ment of the Conservatory, has an interesting 
group of students in his drama class who 
are writing one-act plays. 

Esther Keyes, director of the Cincinnati 
Branch of the Noyes School of Rhythm, 
opened the spring term of this interesting 
department at the Conservatory the second 
week in March. ¥) 


Oil City to Have Community 
Concert Series 

Oi City, Pa.—Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, of 
the Community Concert Association, recent- 
ly addressed the Rotary Club on Common- 
sense in Music. He illustrated his interest- 
ing talk with selections developing the idea 
that the simplest melody was the two-tone 
cuckoo call, the three-tone bugle call, the 
four-tone chime and the five tones. He also 
explained that the majority of jazz numbers 
are merely melodies borrowed from the 
old masters and given “rhythmic kick.” He 
stated that popular tunes are simple melo- 
dies, easily remembered, and, being easily 
remembered, are likewise easily forgotten. 
He explained that some of the jazz effects 
are obtained through the use of “blue notes,” 
which are the sounds given when the per- 
former strikes the wrong key. Finishing 
his remarks on music, Dr. Spaeth spoke on 
the Community Concert plan which has been 
worked out here, and urged the support of 
the club members. 

After the dinner, Mrs. A. W. Goodwin, 
president of the Federated Clubs of the 
city, gave a brief talk and introduced Alma 
Voedisch of New York, who is the cam- 
paign manager, and who explained in more 
detail the concert plan. She introduced the 
members of the executive board to the gath- 
ering, and read the list of the members oi 
the advisory board. Miss Voedisch very 
plainly stated that the community concert 
plan was not for just the members of the 
various clubs who were taking part in the 
campaign, but for every one. Each club 
was to have two captains, and these were 
to have five aides. 

The Oil City Kiwanis Club also was host 
to Dr. Spaeth at a dinner, during which Dr. 
Spaeth made an address. Here, too, Dr. 
Spaeth outlined the community plan, and 
spoke on the value of music. 

On March 4 the big auditorium of the 
Belles Lettres Club held a capacity crowd 
for the community concert campaign dinner 
meeting. The dinner opened with orchestral 
music, and then Dr. Spaeth gave one of his 
interesting programs with piano illustra- 
tions. Dr. Spaeth followed this with a plea 
for the community concert plan, and showed 
its advantages to a community. 

The Community Concert Plan seems an 
assured thing for Oil City. 


Cara Verson’s European Success 


When Cara Verson, pianist, appeared in 
Berlin during her recent European tour, her 
modern programs elicited the praise of the 
critics, the one for the Markische Volkzei- 
tung speaking of her program of great taste, 
and the one for the Germania calling it an 
interesting and well chosen program, while 
the writer for the Deutsche Allgemeine Zei- 
tung expressed the opinion that Cara Verson 
knows her metier as was proven by the ar- 
rangement of her program. As to her play- 
ing, the reviewer for the Signale found that 
she has virtuoso technic. The Paris and 
London critics agreed with their Berlin col- 
leagues, the one for the Griffe of Paris stat- 
ing that she plays like a man, and the Lon- 
don Daily Mail writer saying that she is an 
artist of mature accomplishments, who 
brought to this music a complete intellectual 
mastery of its difficulties, while the Semaine 
reviewer wrote that she showed much free- 
dom in a composition of Prokofieff, playing 
well staccato and dangerous glissando effects, 
and the reviewer for the Courrier Musical 
found that she displayed an intrepid technic 
combined with suppleness. 


Notables Visit John Hays 
Hammond, Jr. 


Badia Mare, the home of John Hays Ham- 
mond, Jr., famous inventor, which is located 
in Magnolia, a fashionable section of Glouces- 
ter, Mass., has recently received visits from 
some noted musical celebrities. Among these 
were Leopold Stokowski, who was much in- 
terested in Mr. Hammond's new laboratory 
developments ; Lester Donahue, who has been 
aiding in the development of the new Ham- 
mond piano, which he will shortly demon- 
strate in New York recitals; Mary Garden 
and her mother; Vanni-Marcoux; the con- 
ductors of the Chicago Opera Company. Gior- 
gio Polacco and Pollak; Kipnis, Edith Mason 
and Jose Mojica, also of the Chicago Opera 
Company; Mr. and Mrs. Wallace Goodrich, 
of Boston, and finally Serge Koussevitsky, 
conductor of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, together with Mrs. Koussevitsky. 
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Lillian Wechs in Recital 


Lillian Wechs, soprano, gave her first 
Newark recital in Wallace Hall in that city 
on March 12, before a large and enthusiastic 
audience. Three years ago Miss Wechs made 
the trip to Berlin and presented herself for 
study with the famous Lilli Lehmann. Mme. 
Lehmann remarked that any young woman 
who would make such a trip just for the 
purpose of studying voice must have a voice 
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and be a serious student, with the result 
that Miss Wechs was accepted as a pupil 
and worked under Mme. Lehmann for nine 
months. 

Her recital more than justified Mme. 
Lehmann’s opinion of this interesting young 
artist and revealed a voice pure and musical 
in quality, with a tone production so well 
placed that her tones carried far without 
effort. In her interpretation as well as her 
tone production, Miss Wechs reflected the 
excellent instruction given her by a mistress 
of the art of phrasing in communicating 
sentiment and emotion. Her varied pro- 
gram, which served as a severe test of her 
technical and interpretative equipment, was 
composed of two operatic arias, a group of 
German Lieder, an English group, and a 
group composed of Russian, Hungarian, 
Spanish and French numbers. Miss Wechs 
was ably accompanied by Henry Levine, who 
proved himself an expert soloist as well as 
an artist accompanist. 

Miss Wechs, who maintains studios in 
New York and in Newark, N. J., teaches 
voice, in addition to her concert work. 


Orloff’s Success in Two Cities 


Echoes of Nikolai Orloff’s New. York re- 
cital on February 5 may be found in some 
excerpts from the reviews of the New York 
critics. 

The Tribune called him “a musician of the 
utmost refinement, with a singing tone of 
rare beauty.” The World referred to his 
“bell-like legato, a touch of surpassing sweet- 
clean and concise technic and an ad- 
mirable restraint.” William J. Henderson 
termed him “a star of the key-board.” 
Stokes, in the Evening World, is quoted as 
saying: “Orloff won from a large and ex- 
cited audience one of the most heart-felt 
responses of the season.” 

In Boston he was equally well received. 
H. T. Parker in the Transcript said: “An 
uncommonly able, interesting and poised 
pianist.” W. Storey Smith wrote: “Great 
pianists are few and far between, but Jordan 
Hall offered one yesterday in the person of 
Nikolai Orloff.” 

According to the Herald, Mr. Orloff “de- 
lighted his very large audience as much by 
the never failing elegance and rarely failing 
clarity of his playing as by its unostentatious 
virtuosity.” 
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John C. Wilcox Pupils Active 


John C. Wilcox, of Denver, Colo., in- 
cludes among the scores of successful artists 
trained by him many who are prominently 
before the Denver public. These are 
Marjorie Mellow Auger, Jane Ballantyne, 
Mary Wood Beatty, Maurine Bryant, Geor- 
gia Ellyson, Everett Foster, Lucile Fowler, 
Ben Gilbert, Dewey Gordon, J. Allen Grubb, 
Franklin Hornaday, Royden Massey, Duncan 
McColl and Scotty Whitman. Many of these 
are themselves now active as teachers, are 
soloists at prominent Denver churches, and 
are appearing regularly in radio, concert, 
oratorio and opera. 

Mr. Wilcox is director of the Denver 
College of Music and is conductor of the 
A Cappella Choir of the college. During 
recent years more than two hundred voice 
teachers from twenty-three states have come 
to Denver to study Mr. Wilcox’s teaching 
methods. 


La Forge-Berumen Studio Notes 


Another of the periodical musicales given 
at the Bowery Mission by pupils from the 
LaForge-Berumen Studios, took place on 
March 6. Ably accompanied by Beryl Blanch, 
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Mary Tippett, soprano, gave must pleasure 
in two arias. Louise Vermont, contralto, 
assisted at the piano by Hilda Holpeer, re- 
vealed a well-produced voice of much color 
and timbre, and Pearl Bell, with Hazel 
Allen at the piano, displayed a voice of 
lovely quality. Lorna Doone and Virginia 
Dare Williamson, twin sopranos, sang duets, 
their voices, almost identical in quality, 
blending beautifully. Dorothy Hirney, at 
the piano, completed a splendid ensemble. 

The same day, other pupils from the La- 
Forge-Berumen Studios were heard over 
WEAF. Hilda Brady Jones, soprano, showed 
a voice of beautiful quality, well adapted to 
radio work. Marion Packard iurnished ar- 
tistic accompaniments, and Aurora Ragaini 
was heard in solo piano numbers, revealing 
a crisp, clear technic, invaluable for broad- 
casting. 


Frank Butcher’s Baiiens at the 
Hill School 


Since Frank Butcher’s appointment last 
October as head of the Music Department 
at the Hill School, Pottstown, Pa., he has 
made a remarkable record in the preliminary 
efforts to place the music of the school upon 
a progressive and satisfactory basis for future 
development. 

A senior and junior choir, a glee club, a 
symphony orchestra, a school band and a 
dance orchestra, and about 100 music pupils, 
have all been busily engaged in preparing 
good programs for their regular concerts 
which not only prove highly instructive and 
entertaining to the school and the members 
of these organizations, but have brought 
many requests from other schools and musi- 
cal societies for the services of the Hill 
Musical Clubs at their various concerts. The 
Hill School Glee Club entered the Inter- 
Preparatory Glee Clubs contest at the Town 
Hall, New York City, on March 1, and 
gave a very fine account of itself for its first 
performance at these contests. It also suc- 
ceeded in winning the cup for the best school 
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song, an arrangement by Frank Butcher of 
the effective Hill School Hymn. It is inter- 
esting to note that this arrangement was 
written only ten days before the contest. 

Mr. Butcher is well known as a composer, 
especially of songs, church music and carols, 
and he has recently published the famous 
soar’s Head and Yale Log Pageant as per- 
formed at Hill School—a unique and just- 
ly famous revival of medieval festivities con- 
nected with Christmas, the music for which 
he composed or arranged from ancient folk 
songs and carols. 

Mr. Butcher is doing a fine piece of con- 
structive work at the Hill School, and his 
future career will be watched with a great 
deal of interest and pleasure. 


Rudolph Ganz Making Records 

Rudolph Ganz, distinguished pianist, and 
music director of the Chicago Musical €ol 
lege, recently spent several days in Camden, 
N. J., where he is making records for the 
Victor Company. 

It is also announced that Mr. Ganz’ recitals 
next year will be under the management of 
the National Broadcasting and Concert Asso- 
ciation, of which George Engles is president. 


Debussy Club Musicale 


The Debussy Club, of which Mme. Her- 
mine Hudon is founder-president, presented 
its monthly musicale at the Pythian Temple 
in New York on March 14 before a large 
and enthusiastic audience. The guest artist 
was Elmo Ruff, pianist-composer, who was 
heard in two of his own compositions and 
won much applause for his excellent play- 
ing. Featured on the program were Hazel 
Longman, soprano; Margarethe Steffner, 
contralto, and Juliette Velty, diseuse. 
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EXPRESSIONS 


Significant Tendencies in Modern Piano Merchandizing — Volume 
Chasing and Its Attendant Dangers —The Necessity of Determining 
Customer Reliability in Installment Selling — Operating a 
Piano Business on a Safe and Profitable Margin 


One of the besetting sins of the piano dealer, and 
probably a subject that might be of some interest to 
musicians, is the effort as to volume of business 
done. The reference to the musicians being inter- 
ested in any such subject seems rather faint and in- 
tangible, yet the prosperity of the piano dealer is of 
moment to the musician, for the piano dealer sup- 
plies the fundamental that creates customers for the 
musicians. 

The musician is just as much interested in the 
volume of business he does as is the piano dealer. It 
may be a violation of “art ethics,” from the point of 
view of many who refuse to look upon a musician 
as a business man or woman, yet the musician, or 
teacher, has something to sell. It may be the giving 
of lessons, the selling of lessons probably would be 
more proper, or the business of the musician who 
sells his art to be exploited on the concert stage and 
for which the audiences pay. In the final analysis, 
if the business is handled right, the profits must 
depend always upon volume. 

Many musicians, however, spend more in overhead 
to acquire business, and teachers spend little. There 
is a vast difference, of course, as to the income, one 
obtaining high prices, the other low prices. The 
high-priced music seller, however, and by this is 
meant teachers and musicians, varies as to the esti- 
mated volume of business he is doing. The teacher 
who can obtain $5 for a half-hour lesson, of course, 
does less teaching, while the teacher that charges $1 
for the same amount of teaching must work more 
hours. 


The Risk Element in Time Selling 


All this applies directly to the piano dealer and the 
statement that the piano dealer seemingly bases 
his whole business proposition on the volume of 
business that he does. We never hear a piano dealer 
talk about his past due; neither do we generally hear 
a piano dealer lay stress upon the question of the 
reliability of the people he sells on the instalment 
plan. The man who pays cash can be either a banker 
or a bootlegger, as one does not look to the morals 
of those who pay cash. The business man should, 
however, investigate and carry out to a lessening of 
the risk element in installment selling by knowing, 
through sources that are easily utilized, whether per- 
sons buying on the installment plan are worthy of 
the trust that is placed in them as to making pay- 
ments of the future installments. 

During these days of hectic radio selling there is, 
seemingly, little attention paid to the responsibility 
of those who come in and buy a radio, paying $5 
or $10 cash and signing a contract to pay so much 
per month. No effort is made on the part of sales 
people to look into the responsibility of such pur- 
chasers. Many are responsible, but there is a risk 
element that in some instances causes a business man 
to accept 50 per cent. of such sales where no inves- 
tigations or recommendations are obtained, and this 
50 per cent. risk is mil at the start. 

This may, seemingly, be a high percentage, yet 
results in the collection departments of several deal- 
ers the writer has investigated, and the information 
obtained by admissions of the dealers themselves 
who spent quite a considerable part of the time in 
cussing out the radio, proves that the small amounts 
that now make up the majority of radio sales are not 
creating good radio instalment paper. Discount 
companies may object to a statement of this kind 
being made, yet the dealers themselves are at fault. 

This same thing applies in a way to the selling 
of pianos. The efforts to obtain or create volume of 
sales makes dealers very lax as to investigating the 
standing of those who purchase. It is not out of the 


way to ask a prospective purchaser how much he 
earns, what he pays as rent, how many children he 
has, or it may be that this can be obtained without 
direct queries. 


Assuring Customer Reliability 


Thomas Scanlon, the former well known piano 
man of Boston who gained fame through a large 
production and distribution of pianos bearing the 
name “New England Piano Company,” had a sys- 
tem that called for a full understanding of the in- 
come and outgo of any purchaser at retail in the 
Boston store. The New England Piano Company 
produced something like 5,000 pianos per year, it 
may have run higher. In the Boston retail store 
Mr. Scanlon insisted that every purchaser of a piano 
give full information as to his affairs. 

When a bank asks for such information it causes 
no surprise. That is expected, but in piano selling 
there is a seeming reglect as to making a sale on a 
basis of surety, that is, an estimation of the buyer’s 
ability to carry out the provisions embodied in a 
sales instalment contract. A piano, however, at the 
present time represents a large sum of money. Radio 
sales in the majority, at the present time, run less 
than the even figure. 

In the hurly-burly of offering radios at a low 
price, there is no time on the part of the sales peo- 
ple to investigate those who come in, and the sales 
are made on a five minute time effort. Tom, Dick 
and Harry get a radio that is probably selling for 
$49.99 on a $5 or $10 payment, and no effort what- 
ever is made to learn whether the buyer has already 
absorbed his future income in promises to pay in the 
buying of other “necessities” for the home. On the 
part of the piano buyer where several hundreds of 
dollars is involved, it is worth the time, and the 
piano salesmen have the time, we all know, to in- 
vestigate and learn through inquiry and through the 
answers of the prospective buyer as to his standing, 
and thus gather full information that will give the 
piano sale a margin of risk that is not a profit-loser 
on the sales made to good people. 


The Immediate Problem 


Probably there has been no time in the history of 
the piano when dealers could arrive at substantiai 
reforms more than during the experiences of the 
past two years: There has been practically no re- 
placement as to the instalment paper that has ac- 
cumulated in past years. Collections have run down 
to a fine point, and while the volume of piano sales 
is slowly increasing, there must be taken, on the part 
of the dealer, a greater care as to whom pianos are 
sold, in view of the fact that there are so many arti- 
cles now sold on the installment plan. 

In days gone by when practically all instalment 
selling was confined to pianos and furniture, with 
very few other articles thus sold, the piano dealer 
could afford to take risks, and this especially with 
the cheap, no-tone boxes that created the volume 
that piano men so gloat over. Nevertheless such 
sales did not produce the profits that they should 
have, and this through the negligence in the collection 
department and the building up of a high percentage 
as to past due. 

Today the dealers are complaining as to the little 
volume of business done in piano selling. This is 
their own fault. They have created and builded a 
false impression in their own minds and have not 
been lax in spreading this impression to the buying 
public. If the piano dealer himself has no faith 
in. the piano, how can it be expected that the people 
will have any faith in it? There are dealers in this 
country that are doing today a good profit-making 


piano business, but they are looked upon as small, 
but it is this very smallness that gives those dealers 
who are careful in what they do in the way of selling 
a profit. 


Modernized “On Trial” Methods 


The writer was talking to the manager of a retail 
house in a city of some 500,000 inhabitants the other 
day and he complained that he was not making any 
money. The question was asked him how many 
pianos he had sold that month. He said he had sold 
24 Grand pianos. He was asked how much in dol- 
lars these sales represented. He could not answer. 
He was satisfied with the number of units sold. His 
rent was $1,500 per month. When asked if he 
could not sell just as many pianos on a side street 
at a rental of $500 per month, he said he believed 
he could sell more—that practically all the closing 
of the sales was done outside the warerooms.. 

This manager had offered to loan pianos to people. 
This brought into the warerooms a good response 
to the proposition. Then the work of the salesman 
began. The piano would be loaned under certain 
conditions, and then a thorough examination of the 
visitor was made—whether he intended purchasing 
a piano at any time in the near future, with other 
questions that led to deciding whether a piano would 
have any prospective selling opportunities if loaned 
to the one making application. 

This is in effect the old method of “placing a 
piano in the home on trial.’ Old timers will recall 
that the majority of piano sales were made in that 
way. Instead, however, of inducing people to come 
into the warerooms and thus creating a prospective 
sale, the outside boys had to ring door bells and this 
was hard work. 


Selling in the Old Days 

The writer recalls George G. Foster telling a story 
about employing a man to ring door bells. The 
man had never attempted selling pianos. Mr. Foster 
was an eager piano salesman himself. He started 
in with the new man by going out into the city in 
which they were located at that time. Mr. Foster 
took one side of the street and the salesman the 
other. They rang each door bell on two or three 
blocks. 

The interesting point about this was that Mr. 
Foster started this apprentice, so to speak, on $1 a 
day. After ringing the door bell of each house, if 
they got in the one would wait for the other, and 
as the new salesman greeted Mr. Foster after each 
attempt, he held up his hand and said, “Thirty days, 
$30,” and, as Mr. Foster remarked, that man was 
spending the $30 as he pulled the door bells. 

The effort to create prospective purchasers in 
those days can thus be understood at this time by 
salesmen who want prospects handed to them. The 
only great advantage in door bell ringing was that 
the visit to the home always gave a clear understand- 
ing as to the ability of one to purchase on the in- 
stalment plan. It would be difficult, however, to 
estimate the standing of the average house-liver 
today, for there are so many articles that are now 
necessities bought on the instalment plan, such as 
radios, carpet-sweepers, ice-making refrigerators, 
etc., and all that goes toward furnishing a house 
and supplying the necessities that our present day 
methods of living call for. Even a keen piano sales- 
man visiting a home would not be able to arrive at 
conclusions through actual inspection afforded by 
a door held open by the foot of the door bell ringer. 
Even admittance to the home would not supply the 
necessary information. 


Bargain Selling vs. Name Value 


All this comes back to the fact that the incessant 
effort to create volume of business allows the busi- 
ness man to lose sight of the future possibilities as 
to collections. Repossession forms no replacements. 
It simply creates bargain offerings, and it is seem- 
ingly one of the great lack of future business build- 
ings to do nothing but offer bargains. Every avenue 
in the commercial world, seemingly, applies to sell- 
ing at bargains, and one can arrive at this impres- 
sion by going over the daily papers. Especially will 
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they be found in the Friday issues of the daily 
papers in the larger centers where efforts are made 
to bring people into the stores on Saturdays. Then 
follows the big, several full-page advertisements of 
department stores where almost every article that is 
advertised is offered at a bargain. 

Name value, seemingly, is vanishing. The stencil 
in all industrial products allows of the bargain offer- 
ings. The stencil may be honest, but again there 
is that feeling that the bait offered is the foundation 
of the large dollar marks and figures that offer a 
saving. 

Piano dealers have been abused for statements 
regarding bargains. Name values have been de- 
stroyed through this carelessness as to piano offer- 
ings in the daily paper advertising, yet the piano 
dealer is far more honest than some of the great 
houses that dilate upon their fairness to their cus- 
tomers. There is only one remedy for this—that is, 
the establishing of one price values for the protec- 
tion of name value products. If the law that is now 
being offered should become a Federal protection 
to name values, and this through the ability of the 
owners of name value products to protect their name 
values, then will the bargain offerings be confined 
to those articles that, even though they are offered 
at a reduction of 25 per cent. or 50 per cent., the 
purchaser will be well protected as to the honest 
values. Where houses are permitted to purchase 
name value products, cut prices on them in order to 
inveigle customers into the store, charging the losses 
on those name value articles to advertising, there 
is no protection to the buyer. 

The main argument seems to be that the protec- 
tion is for the manufacturers, when in truth it is to 
protect the innocent purchasers, that those name 
value articles should be protected by legal methods 
that will enable the manufacturers not only to main- 
tain their prices, but to maintain quality, and name 
value can not be maintained without quality. The 
manufacturers of quality name value articles, how- 
ever, must obtain through the retail distribution 
prices that will protect them. 


Volume and Overhead 

It is because of the effort to increase volume that 
many a business man falls down. He does not real- 
ize that the more business he does the greater is his 
overhead and the greater risk he runs if he is doing 
business on the instalment plan. We are having a 
wonderful illustration of this in the efforts to unload 
the 1929 over-production of raidos. Today radios 
that should bring more money are being sold cheaply 
on the “cash and carry” plan. What the losses 
created through these efforts to unload the over-pro- 
duction and the disposing of the masses of . radios 
that in fact have become “‘past performers” as com- 
pared to present day productions, is hard to estimate. 

One has but to turn to the low prices of the stocks 
of radio concerns to arrive at some understanding 
of what all this means. The piano dealer, however, 
when he sticks to his last, as he should, can make 
a good profit, and he may do this first by bringing 
down his overhead, starting in with his rent, and 
cutting his expenses to a point where probably he 
will do the selling himself. And if he takes care as 
to whom he is selling, he will make a good living. 

The dealer who has a small business and carries 
it on a small plan, and that within his capital or his 
credit, and builds only upon his own earnings from 
his business, will find that he is making a better 
living than if he was doing a large business, as for- 
merly, selling cheap pianos at high prices on the 
instalment plan, and then watking the floor at night 
wondering how he is going to get more stock to sell, 
and that on long time payments. 


The Manufacturer’s Responsibility 

Probably piano dealers have been led into these 
excessive efforts to build to volume of trade instead 
of quality of trade through the lax methods of the 
manufacturers themselves. The manufacturers have 
been about as easy in their methods of distribution 
as any other industrial. Pianos have been put out 
on the “floor plan,” on the “consignment plan,” on 
“settle when you sell,” and, above all, upon the old 
misleading argument “Give us your paper and if you 
can not pay we will renew.” 

This renewal fetish has led many a piano dealer 
into paths that brought him face to face with fail- 
ure, and the only reason why more piano dealers 
have not failed is on account of the intricate work 
necessary to carry on the collection of instalment 


paper. It is easier for the buyer who has become 
past due in his payments to say, “I wish you would 
come out and get your piano.” The dealer does not 
go out and get the piano, but allows it to remain in 
the home of the delinquent, for he knows that when 
the piano is repossessed it makes a red ink transac- 
tion as to that particular sale and wipes out the 
profits on a good sale. Let the piano dealer in the 
selling of pianos and radios look to the quality of 
the sales he is making instead of to the volume. 
WILiiAM GEPPERT. 


Noise Making 

The following rather acrid commentary comes from 
the coast. When citizens of San Francisco, ren- 
dered irritated and nervous by the incessant clamor 
of loud speakers in certain localities, demanded an 
ordinance to abate the nuisance in 1928, the Pacific 
Radio Trade Association, and some of the music 
houses, used their influence to have the individual 
noise-makers dealt with by music and radio inter- 
ests. Apparently, however, this did not work satis- 
factorily because a few people defied all efforts to 
make them use their loud speakers with moderation. 
As a result, an ordinance has just been passed regu- 
lating the use of loud speakers and naming penalties 
for violation of the ordinance. The Pacific Radio 
Trade Association, through its dealers’ section, suc- 
ceeded in having a clause put in the ordinance to the 
effect that radio dealers may apply to the Police 
Commissioners and obtain permits to operate loud 
speakers, under certain conditions, from 10 a. m. to 
10 p. m. in the city of San Francisco. To date, 
however, there seems to have been no ordinance 
passed in San Francisco to deal with the many slug- 
gards who, at all hours of the day and night, play 
raucous fantasias on the horns of their autos to 
attract the attention of their friends within. Many 
of these soloists would rather toot for an hour than 
resort to the exertion of alighting and ringing a 


door-bell. 
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Where the Profits Go 


To the dispassionate observer there seems to be a 
moral of some sort in the recent statement by Walter 
Hoving, executive vice-president of R. H. Macy & 
Co., as to Something Wrong With the Department 


Store. Mr. Hoving pointed out that during the past 
six years there have been manifested two marked 
tendencies, one the steady rise of operating expense, 
and the other the equally steady decline of net 
profits. The figures he quotes show a rise in oper- 
ating expenses from 28.4 in 1923 to 31.7 in 1928, 
while the figures showing the profit went in the 
opposite direction from 3.6 to 1.5. @ This analysis 
is of no importance to the piano dealer except inso- 
far as it shows the importance of keeping down 
operating expenses, for exactly the same principles 
of business management apply to the piano store as 
to the department store. However, the rising cost 
of selling pianos has been going on for so long a 
time in the piano business that to point it out at this 
time seems superfluous. In fact, it might even seem 
impertinent, when those who should be most con- 
cerned accept the fact calmly. One fears that cost 
accounting means but little in the lives of many 
piano dealers. And, furthermore, it is likely that 
this condition will continue to exist as long as sales- 
managers, and even the owners of the business them- 
selves, are apparently more concerned with unit 
sales than with the net profits derived from those 
sales. 
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A Federal Radio Report 


A recent report from Washington indicates that 
according to a study of the operating practises of 
radio stores, just completed by the electrical division 
of the United States Department of Commerce, price 
cutting is the greatest source of trouble to the aver- 
age radio retailer. Also, radio manufacturers are 
blamed for most of the practices of which dealers in 
that field complain. From a questionnaire circulated 
among radio dealers it is ascertained that the major- 
ity sees no hope for real relief as long as manufac- 
turers continue to “dump” sets on the market. This 
reason, rather than excess of dealers, is believed to 
be the root of this evil. @ The latest tabulation 
of the Department of Commerce shows a total of 
approximately 45,000 radio retailers in the United 
States, an increase of only about 3,000 during: the 
past year. It is believed also that a considerable 
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number will go out of business during the coming 
summer. The feeling in the Department is, how- 
ever, that exclusive radio dealers are destined to 
decrease, rather than increase, in number from now 
on. @ Government officials have come to the con- 
clusion that radio is rapidly reaching the competitive 
condition which prevails in the automobile field . 

the status where consumer-selection is dictated not 
by mechanical features, but by style design, cabinet 
work and the like. This, in the opinion of officials 
of the department who have made a close study of 
the subject, means that furniture stores, department 
stores, house furnishings outlets and music stores 
are likely to get the major portion of the radio busi- 
ness of the future. Stating that there are on the 
market at this time about fifty different makes of 
sets, which, stripped of cabinet and judged in terms 
of operating efficiency, one official of the Department 
summed up the situation by saying: “From this time 
forward, radio is going to be purchased as a piece of 
furniture or as a musical instrument.” @ Federal 
experts intimate that the big moral to be drawn from 
this survey is that it is wise for the radio dealer to 
watch his step in ordering his stock during the first 
quarter of the year. With 40 per cent. of the total 
annual sales concentrated in the final quarter of the 
year, and with the danger of price cutting during 
the first quarter, it is dangerous to have too heavy 
inventories. 
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Do People Believe Comparative 
Prices? 


According to a survey conducted a short time 
ago in Louisville, Ky., by the Better Business Bu- 
reau of that city, it was determined that less than 
4 per cent. of the people interviewed during the 
course of the survey believed in the truthfulness of 
comparative prices as used in advertising. More 
than 96 per cent. believed that such advertising by 
stores is either exaggerated, misleading, or deliber- 
ately false. However, many of the votes were modi- 
fied, with the result that it was clearly shown that 
while in a few exceptional instances, with stores of 
known conservatism and honesty, comparative price 
advertising was taken at face value, there was a gen- 
eral tendency shown to discredit all so-called “bar- 
gain offerings” through the multitude of examples 
of advertising where comparative prices meant noth- 
ing at all. @ This survey checks rather closely with 
the one conducted some time ago in Boston under 
the supervision of the Better Business Bureau there. 
The evidence, inconclusive as it may be because of 
the impossibility of getting anything like a repre- 
sentative return from questionnaires, or even indi- 
vidual questioning, clearly indicates the general trend 
of the public mind. It is indicative of the present 
“shopping era” where the public has a pretty good 
idea of values and prices and are not to be misled 
through the agency of tricky advertising. It certain- 
ly is a clear indication of the course to be pursued 
by merchants wishing to build a reputation for their 
stores and the products they carry. @ The fictitious 
prosperity of the piano business of a few years back 
was largely built upon comparative pricing and bar- 
gain offerings—and today the effects of that sys- 
tem of advertising is a serious factor that must be 
overcome by those wishing to rebuild along more 
solid lines. The dealer who insists on the “was- 
now” note in retail advertising copy is simply an 
anachronism. 


——_@ 


Interesting, If True 

The Federal Reserve Bank in the New York dis- 
trict reports a remarkable increase in the sale of 
radio and musical instruments in the New York area 
during the month of January. The gain as against 
January of 1929 was 143 per cent. The report goes 
on to state that “the startling gain in musical instru- 
ments and radio is all the more remarkable in view 
of the fact that recent surveys of radio prospects 
in 1930 have indicated a general belief that, while 
high volume will be registered, it will not be as high 
as the record figures of 1929. If the local market 
is a gauge of the possibilities for the year through- 
out the country, this estimate will have to be revised 
radically upward. And, in this connection, it is to 
be recalled that the recent liquidation in the stock 
market would have more depressing effect right here 
than in other sections of the country. @ Radio 
sales in 1929 reached the highest volume on record. 
It is estimated that retail volume was more than 
$805,000,000 for the country last year, as against 
about $690,500,000 in 1928, an increase of more 
than 16 per cent. Sales of straight and phonograph 
combination sets in 1929 constituted about 68 per 
cent. of the total volume, tubes 22 per cent. and the 
remainder accessories and parts. It is estimated that 
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from the beginning of the industry to the close of 
1929 about 17,000,000 sets have been installed, and 
about 5,500,000 sets have been scrapped, leaving 
about 11,500,000 in operation at the present time.” 
q This report is cheering. It would be more so 
if it specified how many of these radio sets were 
sold at something approximating the list price, and 
how much represented “relief merchandise,” sold on 
the “What am I offered?” plan. The real problem 
in radio today is not so much volume sales, although 
that is important in view of the over-production, but 
making sales on which a real profit is made. 
prewar areas 


Nahum Stetson 


After fifty-three years of useful activity with the 
house of Steinway, Nahum Stetson has announced 
his intention of retiring. His resignation takes effect 
on April 1, and it brings with it many recollections 
of the past. Mr. Stetson joined the company in 
1876, a year made memorable by the great Phila- 
delphia Exposition. He has had the distinction of 
serving under four Steinway presidents, William 
Steinway, 1871-1896; Charles H. Steinway, 1896- 
1919; Frederick T. Steinway, 1919-1927; and the 
present president, Theodore E. Steinway. In his 
long and honorable career he successively served as 
salesman, sales manager (retail and wholesale), and 
finally as secretary of the company and as a member 
of the Board of Directors. @ Mr. Stetson, during 
his active selling days, was a remarkable salesman. 
His fine geniality, his knowledge of piano tone, and 
his extensive acquaintanceship with musicians and 
those interested in music combined to make him an 
outstanding figure. On occasions he has enjoyed 
the distinction of selling Steinway pianos to three 
generations of the same family, which in itself is 
a unique tribute to the enduring personality of the 
man. His grasp on difficult problems of piano mer- 
chandising has been equally remarkable, and Stein- 
way dealers for many years have found in Mr. Stet- 
son a sympathetic adviser and friend. @ Mr. Stet- 
son, however, is not retiring entirely from the piano 
business. He still retains his interests in the N. Stet- 
son & Co. retail piano store in Philadelphia, of which 
he is vice-president and treasurer. Fifty-three years 
of energetic endeavor inevitably leave their stamp 
on anyone, and Mr. Stetson is now and will be dur- 
ing his life, a piano man, and that par excellence. 
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Radio Prospects 


One of the large radio companies offers the 
following constructive advice to their dealers in plan- 
ning their sales campaigns. The company states 
that as a result of a survey which it has conducted it 
has arrived at the following facts. Out of every 
100 families, as a general average, it will be found 
that only 15 families have up-to-date electrical socket 
sets, 22 families have old battery sets, while 63 fami- 
lies have no radio. The statement then continues: 
“Tf you divide the total population of your territory 
by 4% (the average number of persons in a family) 
you will obtain the approximate number of families 
in your market. With this figure and the percent- 
ages previously given you can then determine the 
size and potentiality of your market. The compara- 
tive figures may vary to some degree in your par- 
ticular territory, but the relative proportions will 
apply.” 
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Again the Vestal Bill 


The Vestal Copyright Bill seems, for the time 
being at least, to be shelved, and in its place is a re- 
vival of much the same principles in a new Dill re- 
cently introduced by Representative Sirovich of New 
York. There has been much comment pro and con 
this measure, due to the fact that while it does 
embody much needed legislation in the matter of 
copyrights it is likewise open to certain interpreta- 
tion that might seriously affect retail trade. A recent 
editorial appearing in a paper devoted to department 
store management, said in part about these two bills: 
@ “The purpose of the Vestal Bill is, under the 
guise of the protection of copyrights, to place upon 
the retailer the responsibility of determining the 
originality and ownership of any design about which 
copyright litigation may be pending. In other words, 
stores would be expected to assume the burden of 
guaranteeing the authenticity of every piece of mer- 
chandise they handle, so far as the copyright law 
is. concerned—manifestly a superhuman task. . . . 
@ Not having secured the passage of his first bill 


Representative Vestal has introduced a new measure 
along similar lines, while Representative Sirovich has 
gone even further by sponsoring legislation which 
would register style and creations as well as designs. 
The motivating influence of both these bills is ap- 
parently a sincere desire to protect the creator of an 
original design against copyright infringement. But 
in both cases the burden of guilt is to be shared 
equally by stores selling or offering for sale, mer- 
chandise that violates the copyright law, a provision 
which would make it necessary for every retail 
executive, from assistant buyers upward, to be thor- 
oughly conversant with all copyright registrations 
and the many ramifications of the copyright law 
itself.” @ The only concern that piano dealers have 
with this is probably the many infringement suits 
that periodically crop up in the radio field. And in 
this respect there is perhaps some cause for thought. 
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At the New Yorker 


The annual conventions of the Music Industries 
Chamber of Commerce will be held this year in New 
York, at the new New Yorker Hotel. The conven- 
tion will open on June 9 with a get-together lunch- 
eon, followed on the next day by a joint meeting of 
merchants and manufacturers. The third day on the 
Merchants’ program will be an open forum meeting, 
and finally routine business matters on the last day, 
including the election of officers. The annual ban- 
quet will be held on June 12. The Radio Manufac- 
turers’ Association will hold their annual conven- 
tion the week before at Atlantic City, and a consid- 
erable number is expected to attend both meetings. 
Special arrangements have been made for reduced 
rates to and from the convention as in previous 
years. Members desiring to avail themselves of this 
privilege should ask for a certificate at the time the 
fare is paid in order to get the benefit of the 25 per 
cent. reduction. 
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Tracking Down Interference 


The Pacific Radio Trades Association is consider- 
ing a plan to increase the assessment of members 
who are retail dealers, in order to extend the Asso- 
ciation’s Radio Interference investigation depart- 
ment. They say it is surprising to know hqw many 
interferences exist, and it requires expert knowledge 
and careful investigation to locate them. The cus- 
tomer is very apt to blame all unpleasantness on the 
radio-receiving set and not on the interference. It 
gets the dealer nowhere to argue with the customer, 
who, according to modern sales ethics, is always in 
the right. The only thing is to locate and, as far as 
possible, eliminate the interference, and that is what 
the Pacific Radio Trade Association is trying to do. 
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Krakauer’s Forty-first 

Krakauer Bros., New York, have just declared 
the regular dividend on the preferred stock of the 
company, payable March 15. This dividend, the 
forty-first since the stock was issued in 1919, re- 
calls the fact that regular payments have been made 
on this stock each year since it was created. In a 
sense this is symbolic of the entire policy of the com- 
pany. The Krakauer business was established in 
1869, although it was not incorporated until 1903. 
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“Controversy equalizes fools and wise men 
in the same way,—and the fools know it.” 


—OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs. 


A Great Opportunity Presented to Young 
Men of Ability to Enter the Piano 
Business “On Their Own”—The 
Great Housé of Wurlitzer a Conspic- 
uous Example of Marvelous Growth 
From Humble Beginnings — The 
Story of Rudolph Wurlitzer Ist 


For long has The Rambler been writing about young men 
“going in on their own.” There are not now the possibili- 
ties of growing up with a town that were afforded fifty or 
The old name establishments, start- 
ing in a small way as one man concerns that probably began 
in the selling of sewing machines or some small business that 
the traveling men of the piano industrials induced to take on 


seventy-five years ago. 


pianos, are not present as they were in the early days. 

Today, however, there are possibilities for young men go- 
ing into business for themselves that, seemingly, are better 
than during what are termed the peak years. It would be 
necessary, however, in the reconstruction that now is going 
on as to the selling of pianos, for those young men who 
have ambitions and a desire to own their own business to 
have ability—that is, they must have an inclination toward 
music that will cause them to sell pianos for the love of it 
and for the profit that can be made. 

There is no question but that the selling of pianos presents 
many opportunities to a young man to become an established 
citizen, one with the respect of the business element, and 
obtain the respect of the social side, through music. A piano 
man of understanding, one who respects the piano, and who 
loves and believes in music, can establish himself as a citizen 
with a smaller amount of capital back of him than in almost 
any other line of commerce. 

To give the history of many of the old establishments that 
now are passing through the devastation of the Great Wind 
3ig Canyon on Manhattan Island, who began in a 
a very small way, indeed, probably on a backing 


in the 
small way 
from a piano manufacturer that extended credit and enabled 
the beginner to accumulate in the way of instalment paper 
that always has been a feature of piano selling, and which, in 
fact, led up to the present great instalment business of today, 
would fill a large volume. 

The building up of the great ramification as to instalment 
selling has, in a measure, taken away from the piano a 
distinction, or practically a monopoly, of that method of 
selling. The piano itself being such a solid, permanent asset 
to back instalment paper, gave inducements to the people 
that now, seemingly, are submerged in a manner through the 
buying of other articles for the household that absorbs a 
great percentage of the income. 


The Birth of a Great Business 


One of the outstanding music institutions of this country 
did not start with pianos, but with 
The Rambler recently went into an old building in Fourth 
Street, Cincinnati, that formerly was utilized as a Masonic 
It is of brick 
It is soon 


musical instruments. 


center. This old building is still standing. 
construction, with dormer windows in the roof. 


to be torn down and replaced by a modern building such as 


Where to Buy 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade of 
action, the highest—the standard of the World. 457 West 
45th St., New York City. 




















MAAS & WALDSTEIN, manufacturers of lacquer, lacquer 
enamels, and surfacers, especially Mawalac, the permanent 
lacquer finish, for pianos and high grade furniture. In busi- 
ness since 1876. Plant: 438 Riverside Avenue, Newark, N. J. 








WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, 
Cabinet surfaces, veneer scraping machines, variety 
ers. ‘‘Motor Driven Saw Bench” and ‘Horizontal Bit 
tiser.”’ 


Mass 
mould- 
Mor- 








AMERICAN PIANO PLATE COMPANY. 
Machine molded Grand and Upright Piano plates. 
Wis. 


Manufacturers 
Racine, 








BEHLEN, H., & BRO., 10-12 Christopher St., New York. 
Stains, Fillers, French Varnishes, Brushes, Shellacs, Cheese 
Cloths, Chamois, Wood Cement, Polishing Oils. 





Ss. E. OVERTON CO., manufacturers of high-grade wood 
turning and carving specialties. South Haven, Mich. 
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Fourth Street demands. The building today is old, dilapi- 
dated. 


of the early days of Cincinnati in what was then one of its 


It is worth while visiting because it gives an idea 


big buildings of that period. 

There is in this building a large hall taking in two stories, 
that must have been in its day a wonder; it is located on the 
top floor of the building. Climbing up to the old hall, one 
recognizes the architectural lines that presented a beautiful, 
small auditorium. It today would make a wonderful studio. 
Why it has not been taken over by some artist is probably 
accounted for in the fact that the building itself has been 
neglected, there being no elevator, and the stairways being 
hard to climb. There is now therein a manufacturing con- 
cern that does not, seemingly, keep pace with the present day 
efforts toward cleanliness. 

Climbing the last stairway, with a turn, and having to 
stoop to get under the overhanging ceiling on the top land- 
ing, The Rambler was shown into three small rooms with 


dormer windows. These rooms are not in use today. There 


is an accumulation of dirt and neglect that causes one to 
allow the mind to go back to the days when they probably 
were the neatest rooms in the building. Here in this place 
was established the great Wurlitzer institution of world-wide 
fame, in 1856. 


Worked at Night 


Rudolph Wurlitzer Ist, the founder of the present Wur- 
litzer house, was a cashier in a bank at that time. He made 
efforts to purchase a musical instrument, a flute probably. 
He could not get what he wanted. He was, as are all the 
Wurlitzers, musically His Old 


World, carried back many, many years, always keeping pace 


inclined. ancestors in the 


with the growth of music, this going back hundreds of years, 


and always some one or more of the family engaged in 


manufacturing and selling the musical instruments of the 
times Mr. Wurlitzer 
for a few small musical instruments 

When 
He then 


building and started in the 


sent to some member of his family 


these arrived, he sold them after banking hours. 
rented the little rooms at the top of this now old 
When his work 


done at the bank he went to his place of business and 


music business. 
Was 
worked at night. He carried this on for several years, meet 
ing with success and finally gave up his position in the bank 
foundation and the 


and devoted all his time to laying the 


building up of the great business that is before us today 


t 


Then and Now 


As The Rambler stood in the old rooms he visualized this 


energetic, ambitious man working at night and carrying on 


the selling of musical instruments, importing them from 
ind always following the Golden Rule in his dealings 

1 The father of The Rambler bought 
from the elder Wurlitzer 


All this aroused a feeling of introspection and 


Europe, 
with his customers. 


musical instruments during those 
early days 
the carrying of the mind to what the Wurlitzer business is 
fact, The that he re- 


moved his hat in veneration, and compared those little rooms, 


today. In Rambler was so moved 


hardly ten feet square each—a “one man concern” and the in- 


stitution that employs 2,200 men and women to carry on, 
and still not numbering those employed in the factories. 
Then with that enormous Wurlitzer building in Forty-second 
four 


Street, New York City, that is probably worth today 


five millions of dellars. Then followed a visualization of 


he other large houses built by this great house and pictured 


in a series of beautiful illustrations that are seen in the office 
of T. P. 
Wurlitzer 
North 


instrument 


vice-president and general manager of The 
institutions. Then 
a Sa 


industrial of the 


Clancy, 


musical allowed the mind to 


turn to lPonawanda, where one of the great 


house stands 
and 


musical Wurlitzer 


today as a monument in the real artistic buildings 
grounds, together with the wonderful modern mechanical ap- 
pliances that have to do with pipe organs, pianos, harps and 
musical instruments of today, all under the supervision 
of Harry Wurlitzer. 
been built, or rebuilt, by the Wurlitzers in Pittsburgh, De- 
troit, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Los An- 
San Francisco and dozens of other points, numbering 
like There 


respect formulated and carried 


other 


There are great buildings that have 


geles, 


something forty different cities. was created a 


wonderful for the man who 
out the starting of this great institution in those three little 
rooms that could hardly carry today more than three grand 
pianos, one in each room. Also there arose a picture of the 
great grand piano factory at DeKalb, Illinois. The exclusive 
manufacturing of grand pianos at this point is carried on in 
a manner that presents one of the advanced industrial move 
ments of the day. The upright pianos that are utilized in the 
distribution methods of the Wurlitzer institution are produced 
at the great plant in North Tonawanda. 

It is useless for The Rambler to enter into any discussion 
as to the immensity of the business interests of the Wurlitzer 
house. It stands today as one of the representative com- 
mercial enterprises of the world, and its art ambitions are 
greatest collection of old violins in 


best indicated in the 


the world. 


An Inspiring Example 

To stand in those little rooms in Fourth Street, a biock 
or two from the Cincinnati house in Fourth Street today, 
aroused the imagination to the possibilities of any man with 
energy and ambition going into business for himself. When 
Rudolph Wurlitzer, Ist, rented those little rooms in that 
building, Cincinnati was a small town. There is herewith 
presented an illustration of Cincinnati at that time. 

Probably here was the opportunity offered and the man 
to take advantage of the opportunity. He did not ask for 
big capital. He builded only as he earned and he laid a 
financial foundation in those early days that has brought the 
Wurlitzer institution into what it is today. Any young man 
of today can start into business for himself if he will but 
show, through his own personality and his honesty of pur- 
pose, the same personality and honesty that Rudolph Wur- 
litzer, Ist, gave to his own efforts. There were no porters 


to clean the rooms in those days. There was no one to help 
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within the income, and have a surplus that will serve as a 
basis for starting in a small way. 

It can be recalled that when the elder Wurlitzer started 
into the music business in Cincinnati there was not a great 
demand for music. In fact, in those days music was looked 
upon as belonging to the then designated “weaker sex.” 
Today the male population is as much interested in music. 
There is no question but that any young man who has the 
“nerve” can go into business for himself, if he has a little 
capital, and one would be surprised if The Rambler were 
to designate the sum that might probably be necessary to 
start in business, with pianos as the basis, and obtain the 
necessary credit to carry on. The only capital needed is his 
ability to live within a modest income commensurate with the 
returns of profits from his business, applying the surplus 
to the enlarging of the business instead of striving to start 
as big as the old houses that began as did the Wurlitzer 
house under the energetic methods of the elder Wurlitzer. 

One can go over the music business of this country and 
pick out the old houses that started in much the same way. 
Today men of ability would rather sell their services, hold a 
position until old age, and then find themselves without 
anything to go on, and then, through a lack of courage that 
is not commensurate with the old timers who started with 


OF CINCINNATI IN 1856 


When Rudolph 


in the packing and shipping of the instruments that were sold. 
\ll the work was done by that one lone man working late 
into the night and getting to his position in the morning, 
attending to his duties, for which he was paid, as though 
they were his own, and then finally, quietly dropping out of 
the bank and taking up the first step for independence and 
individuality in his commercial efforts. 


A Slow Process 


The arriving at independence and the building on the profits 
of the business was not accomplished in a few days, a few 
months, or even a few years—it took a long 
sparsely settled Ohio Valley, for the name Wurlitzer to 


time in the 
become well known. In those days a customer was nursed, 
taken care of, and every proposition carried out on the basis 
The importing of musical instruments in those 
As the Wurlitzer shipments 


of honesty. 
days was of small amount. 
from Europe began to increase, it was necessary from time 
to time to take larger quarters. 

The probabilities are that when Rudolph Wurlitzer 1st 
moved from the roof of this now old building to a first floor 
wareroom, he felt that he had accomplished much. The 
Rambler visited those various points with Rudolph Wur- 
litzer 2d. 
visited the different stores and arrived at the great establish- 
ment in Fourth Street that he had gone through all the 
upward movements of the first Wurlitzer, and to see and 
understand how gradual this growth had been. 


One could see the gradual growth and feel as he 


Cincinnati in the Old Days 


Let one look at the picture of Cincinnati that is herewith 


presented and compare it with the Cincinnati of today. The 
Wurlitzer house in Cincinnati is probably no larger, com- 
pared with the difference in population, than the first street 
floor Wurlitzer warerooms, and moving to the next larger 
building and the adding thereto until the present buildings 
that house the Wurlitzer Cincinnati business was purchased 
and owned by the Wurlitzer institution before the passing on 
of Rudolph Wurlitzer Ist. 

Let the young men in the piano or musical instrument 
business go over those main traveled roads of the Wurlitzer 
house and ask themselves if they have the strength of mind 
to back their ambitions and start in “on their own” as did 
the first Rudolph Wurlitzer. Here is the crux of this at- 
taining independence through one’s own ability. It is nice 
and comfortable for a young man to sell his ability without 
any investment of capital to one of the great combinations, 
but it is another thing to get down to “hard pan,” to keep 


Wurlitser Founded the Rudolph 


Wurlitzer Company 


practically no capital, but their own energy, who began the 
day’s work with sweeping out the little warehouse, getting 
things in order, awaiting the customers and seeing that 
“service” was given to those who were customers. 


Following the Pioneers 


All this is a picture that the pessimists should study. It 
presents to the mind the possibilities of today. Some may 
contend that in the old days it was easier to lay a founda- 
tion for a big business, and that the time element was the 
great lever that brought about success. It was just as hard, 
and harder probably, to sell musical instruments in the old 
days than it is today. We can prate about the automobile, 
the radio, and all the modern acquisitions that have come to 
us through the genius of inventors; but distribution, the 
selling of the products of the industrials, is the same today 
as in the old days. 

Name value in the old days was the greatest asset that any 
business possessed. We seem to be running into “bargain 
offering” like an epidemic. The young man who can sell 
pianos and musical instruments, who starts in on his own, 
today can carry on provided he follows the methods of the 
old timers who laid the foundations for the great houses of 
today. There is no reason for any ambitious young man to 
hold back because he cannot meet the so-called competition 
of the great combinations. There are more openings for sell- 
ing on name value and one price today than ever before. 
It took a John Wanamaker to establish the fact that the 
honest way of selling was through name value and one price. 

The Rambler may be a little too insistent as to the ease 
with which a young man. may start in on his own, but it is 
possible. It takes a man of mind and foresight to arrive at 
what he knows to be his own ability to carry on a business 
and stick to the enlarging of his business through his own 
earnings. He is selling his services to himself. Whatever 
he gains he keeps. It is a far-distant effort from selling 
his services to some one else who takes the profits above 
what he earns and the employee has only his earnings, 
which generally are absorbed in the keeping pace with what 
we term our modern methods of living. 

The Rambler might go on and tell the story of what the 
wives of these Old Timers did to assist in the building to 
success, for without the helpmate, as that is understood by 
the Old Timer, no business can be built from the very be- 
ginning. It is the starting that calls for strength of mind, 
for back-bone, for the carrying on along lines that will build 
to name value, and the wife generally has as much to do with 
it than the mere carrying on of the man himself. But all 
that is another story. 
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THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


has among its Graduates and Fellowship-holders 


(1) a number of young artists who are active 


in Concert, Opera, Oratorio, Recitals, 
Church positions, Chamber-music ensem- 


bles, etc. 


Inquiries for the services of these young 
artists will receive prompt attention from 
the school, or if the desired performers are 
under contract with managers, the inquir- 
ies will be referred to their respective 


managements. 


(2) a number of young musicians who are 


equipped through training and experience 
to fill teaching positions. 


Among them are teachers of Singing, 
Piano, Violin, Cello and Theoretical sub- 
jects. Many of them are experienced in 
training ensemble groups and in conduct 


ing. 


Schools wishing to secure the services of 
such teachers are invited to address the 
Juilliard Graduate School. 


Applications for Fellowships and Scholarships in the Juilliard School 


of Music are now being received. The next Entrance Examina- 
tions will be held in New York City during the week beginning 
September 29, 1930. For further information please address 


THE JUILLIARD GRADUATE SCHOOL 
ERNEST HUTCHESON, Dean 


49 East 52ND STREET 


New York City 
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